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FOREWORD 



The participants in the thriae weeks workshop during June ; 
1972 who produced the follov/ing materials wqre primarily interested 
in developing ideas and approaches which v/ould appeal .to the slov; 
student ♦ As a result, the teacher who useA.this collection in con* 
junction with the Durham County Curriculum Guide of I968 should find 
himself with a solid fpundation from which to launch his instruction, 
/ ^ It. is hoped that teachers will not feel that they must use . 
each unit in its entirety; these are resource units aiid as such are 
meant to be used selectively, allowing the individual teacher to 
draw upon the ideas and activities which apply .to specific situations ^ 
' The authors of these units hope to hear from teachers who 

use the materials in their classes* Only from an indication of how 
successful or unsuccessful the materials were will there' come any 
change : and improvement ♦ - v - 7 : ■ ' - : " X^^ "/ ; > ^ : 
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Change in the English Curricula: 
^ ^ Pi^oblem for Prognostlcators 

. . by - : ^ , ; : ; - 

Charles R, Duke 

Working with currlctaua m any subject field is a 
bit like trying to^ predict the weather. We can make the ' 
forecast easily enough, but tt^^^ ^y: be disappointed as 
to what really happens. However, the old New England 
leather prophet had a solution for that problem. He would 
simply say, «lf you don»t like the weather, just wait a 
^ minute J lt» s bound to change. " ^ # \ . . 
Weather change^ and curriculum change are somewhat 
similar In this res^pect, but one would be hard pressed " 
to measure curriculum change in terms of minutes - years 
would be a more likely unit of time; still, change does 
occur. Witness the history of. curriculum development in 
English education since the turn of the century. 

According to James E. Miller, four general stages have 
occurred since 1900 in the development of the English 
curriculum in ibierican secondary schools.^ First came the 
authoritarian stage, appearing about the turn of the cen- 
tury and placing its emphasis upon rote learning; pre- 
scrlptlve^ grammar with its focus on Latlnate constructions 
and rules formed the body of language learning while 
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literature was treated as a sacred artifact to be admired 
only from a distance. The second stag© was marked by the 
appearance of the progressive era in education, often 
attributed solely to John Dewey; in aAuality much of what 
happened in the progressive era did Dewey »s philosophy a 
great disservice by not fully comprehending whathis vision 
encompassed. The progreasive era, fallii^ about the 1920 »s 
and 1930 «s, em^asl zed social and life, adjustment. English 
educators knew that language was an important part of a 
student's life so they helped to make the classroom a place 
where language could be explored in teims of its function 
In everyday societyj unfortunately this emphasis tended 
to rely upon such practices as proper telephone etiquette 
and the social amenities Involved in asking for a date. 
Ignored almost completely was the growth of literary ima- 
gination, and academic content a* times seemed to disappear 
completely, : \ rV : y-^^ ■ 

But Sputnik launched itself over the horizon in 1957 
and the shock waves were felt around the academic world. 
How was It possible that Americans had' not achieved this / 
^1 entlfic first? Vihat was wrong with the educational 
system that it h&d not produced enough competent sclen- 
tistsr In the true tradition of American educational 
development , the ever present pendulum swung madly to the 
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opposite end of the spectrum and academic discipline 
became the key words. Hew mathem 

new aigllsh - everything must be new and the emphasis must 
be placed on content mastery. We were socially adjusted 
but not Intelloctuany adjusted - the weakness must be 
overcome. 

Intellectual -groupli^, rtreamln&^^^^ 
came fashionable. Scholars from Institutions of higher 
learning were called In as consultants. Studies such as 
James Conant »s The Education of American Teachers (196S V 
^ The American High School «Pod«y (iq(ka\ v.^t^.^^ ^^^^^ 
the public and create a demand for massive Inputs of 
federal funds and.the development of new learning materials. 



r^^^^^^fS^^ was ^ ^glS^ 

an academic reality. Advanced placement programs appeared 
and great emphasis was placed on college preparation, 
will not be left behind" seemed to bi^ the educational 
rallying cry; textbooks, curriculum studies and special 
project centers sprang into being almost overnight. We 
would show the world who was intellectually capable. 

• I" ^960, Jerome Bruner in The Process of Education 
suggested that certain principles should be incorporated 
into any curriculum development. V • 

1* . mat is taught ought to be worth teaching. 
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_2« Repetition and acctanulatioM rt^ *---^ ^ 
: npdelvJ^'fS^^^^ task « 

-mmmmmmmmmmimmm 

out not er.o\igh of us. have -^Mfi-.^ . 
be called upon to do, ::^: ::r^ '■ . 
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Among Task Force's reconrnefidatlons which have had the 
«08t Impact are the following j 

1, Children should operate In the dialect of their 
connmmlty.at the lower levels of elementary school 
education. ■ Direct instruction in the. use of stan- 
dard informal English should be s tarted no earlier 
than the; intermediate elementary grades. 

2, Greater stress is to be placed oh oral language 
- in all aspects of languege instruction for the 

disadvantage^ at all levels of education, from 
pro school through adult. 

3» At all levels of Instruction, the English cvirri- 
culum f or the disadvantaged student should include 
appropriate imaginative literature, chosen and 
presented with these students in mind.S 



The controversy over dialect and usage continues to ' 
rage in journals and conferences, but slowly more attention 
i.a being paid to how we relate to each other in our language 
^ommqhica jio^ :?^^si^rsv^nd;wri:^^ 

which help the teacher cope with a variety of language abili- 
ties and backgrounds. More and more emphasis i s being placed 

>^the. uses of language and less on the study of language 
as simply a stvdy in itself, - ; v" ; " • • 

Still, we need more than a few up-dated chapters in 
textbooks covering the history of the English language 

^d %»: uses of advertising to develop linguistic sophlstl- 
cation in our students. The inductive approach to language 
study is promising, but far too few of the present genera- 

:Mon of English teachers were trained to use the Inductive ' 
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approach. In teaching, much less In their own learning. 
Teacher education institutions must begin to shift the 
focus of their programs rapidly to; encompass the changes 
in the schools; only in this way will real progress be- 

■ come noticeable. But the public needs to be educated as 
well. In a sense it is unfortunate that we, do not have 
another Sputnik to launch our campaign for change in - 
English education and yet perhaps the lack of such an 
external force will cause us to present .our proposals 

rn^^^ «^ : ^Pi^ngag^-lnimor^ 

cation with the public about what is needed. 

^^^^ ; ^^o^ ^ 

^ose ^rbgr^of phe:^^^^ :/ v 

- ^lecf; the a^ade|Lc^;en^^ 

v^populati^ ^^ch^^^^ - 
^ of t%3ixi^^ij. ap^ 
>^r7iot;^oovmuch/l^ 
aelltng-tl^:;publi?r^^l^ 

/^ednc^ib^ V 
ing that perhaps we have over-reactea again. > : :> 

y;: For example, a number of questions emergea from the • 
Anglo-American Conrerence on the Teaching and Learning 
Of English held in idbb. British ana American^ educators 
gathered to compare and contrast their iaeas about English 
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eaucation. Some ol' the questions suggested tiiat a 
sMft in pjtiilosopny was beginning to occur, Wiiy aivorce 
'cue stuaent I'rom nia learnings? TOiy are we not stresffing 
his reeponse anu His involvement in what He reads, writes, 
speaks, ana acts? is it so important that a student learn 
all about a piece of literature? Why is it not eqTial-Iy 
important that he consider how tnat piexje of llteratxire 
airects him, rits into his lite ancl gives him insight into 
his relationships with other htunah beings? Is it so 
important that he write in such a way that he pleases only 
his teacher? Is the teacher reaiiy the important audience? 
What is communication anyway? How does it arfect writer/ 
speaker, listener/reader? What is the relationship of • 
language to life? Is there really only one grammar? Is 
it important for ail students to know the rules of grammar? 
And why is it that people speaic differently from each 
other? Snould aii students be taught the same way? is 

'the intellectual experience enriched by having all the 
same type of students in the same class? - " 

No definitive answers were reached for the above 
questions but certain guiding principles aid come from 
the Conference which seem to be having some effect on 
the direction of curriculum development. The participants 

at the Conference agreea that the following eleven points 
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should be seriously consiaerea as we go about the woric 
ot making our Knglisn curriculum appropriate for the 
seventies. 



I. The centTaiity or the pupil 
tenaing^ and shaping experl 
classroom^ 



»ring, ex- 
a.n the Engl i an 



a. The urgency or aeveloping classroom ax-jproaches 
stressing the vital, creative, uramatic involve- 
ment or children and young people in language 
1.ences. - . - ^ 
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The importance or airecting mor.e attention to 
speaking aha listening experiences Tor ail pupils 
at all levels, particularly those experiences 
which involve vigorous interaction among chilaren. 



The wisaom or providing young people at all levels 
with, sighiTi cant dpportuhi tie s f or the crea t iVev - ^ 
uses of language:- creative aramatics, imaginative 
writing, improvisation, role playing, ana similar 

activities, o - :^^ n^ 

The algniricance of rich literary experiences in 
the eaucative process ana the importance of 
teachers of English restuuying particular selec- 
tions to aetermine their appropriateness for 
reaaers at airferent levels. 



ti. 'hie noea to overcome the restrictiveness or rigla 
patterns of "grouping" or I'streaming" which limit 



ciie linguistic environment in which hoys ana girla 
learn hhglish ana which tena to inhibit language ■ 
= ueveiopment, v^.^ - 

The neea to negate the limiting, often stuitiryii^v 
impact of examination patterns which direct atten- 
tion of both teachers ana pupils to aspects of 
English which are at best superficial and often ^ 
misleaaing, ■ \ ^ 

The compelling urgency or improving the conaitions 
unaer which English is taught in the schools: the 
neea ror more books and libraries, for better equip, 
ment , ror reasonable class size , for a classroom 
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envlroxunent Which will make good teaching possible • 

The importance of teacher© of English at All levels 
informing themselves about the results of perti- 
nent scholarship ana research so that their class- 
room approaches may be gixldea accordingly^ 

10# Tne need for raaicai reform in programs of teacher 
eaucation, both preservice ana inservice^ 

11# The importance of educating the public on what la 
meant by good English and what is meant by good 
English^ teaching, y _ 

These principles arv3 toing scinatinizea by advocates of 

a more humanitarian approach to the teaching of English^ 

Although not always clear yet in their proposals or their 

claims, the E^ 

Sliest a; aeflnl/be jshlft in; f oaus^^isy^ 

stances JLlteratar^ is ^elngv placefd at ^ thei ^ 

cwr ibulum; tpi jdevelop he^s^^ cai es^, ; ^ - 

oral expre ss ion ana aranw a re the f^^^ vpipiht s ar pxma which 
all development in Englisfc^ is guilty : Inolvldtials^s^ as : 
John DlxonV James Moff ett, James Mlilery DanleX Fader 
othera are citea more aho^m^ PraxHsicaJtly^ spe^ 

thesei people hay 

eaucatipn whi^h;!^ bej?n champlbnea^b^^^ 

as Jonathan Kozpl, James H(^ra Kohl, Charles V 

Sllberman and others* ' • - , ; . 

The programs ana iaeas are beginning to appear* No 
jLOhger Is there so much cphcentratioh upon th^^ 
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English Is a single subject all by itself, in an aadress 
■to the rail conlerence of the New itogland Association of 
teachers in September 1968, Arthur Daigon triea to explain 
What was happenings 

oi SifioS®'' employTnent of the la&guagS, for speSker, 
or writer, or reaaer, or listening. To claim the 
In ii ""or^^ of^ our subject is English itself, la, 
■ someJhiSg!'^''' ^'"^^^^ 

^ Oiu?.real problem/ then> . .. is to find those 

Shniio?^*^''"«"?^^^^"^' These someSngs a?e 
the pivotal ideas, issues. Interests, and concerns 
• inJTJ"* ^^*«r«sting or potentially impo??S?' 

lena themselves to exploration through the readin« of 
novels, plays, poems, short stories (olci ana new 

viewing films and television, through listenlAo. ?n ' ^ 
ISo^T*- ^^<>rfe:^rough^li.sohoi^nd^o^^^ . . ^ 
school experiences, through individual, group ana 
whole class activities. These Ideas, l8fues iSSeT.««r« 

: vMvete!^"^ 

.teachers: of E^iiah, :as^i:>s teacher^ o^^^lher^^lso^ 
^i^^ad-M^new^^ 
;^thout s^rloualy^corisid,^ 
WilJ. have on thei^ 

ships involving students,: admdCnisti^ 
payers., m c*",: of xjourse,; Mde 

the ostriches, but the problems; wili^ stljj. be there wHen^ 
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w« come out or hiding. Better to face them, to prepare 
solutions, to educate for change, than to get caugjit, as 
we have so many, tinies, unprepared to cope with what is 
happening In the worla outside the classrobm. The two 
worlds - the classroom one and the external, one - should 
become more closely intertwined. Presumably they are 
moving in tfxat direction if we can Judge from recent articles 
In prof es^ional Journals with titles, such as "Hoojc-up, Plug- 
In, Connect: Relevancy Is All," "Toward Meala Competency," 
"An Integrated Approach to the Teaching of Film ana Litera- 
ture," "Linguistics and the Pursuit of Relevance," and 
many others. The wora "relevanc'^"keeps reappearing In the 
professional literature but there can be little "relevance 
or meaning" until there comes a "relevance in attituae." 
v: Perhaps the greatest tasks facing the English educator ^ 
^iV the ly7U»s are one of attitude and educating for change 
In those attitudes. James Squire has addressed himself to 
- tl^ problems and suggests several' "stances" which he 
feels must be adopted by the English teacher if meaningful - 
^hange Is to appear In. the English curriculum of the 
seventies, • ' 

First 'must come an understanding that the curricular 
proposals now appearing with increasing regularity are not 
ones which call for a rejection of subject learning. What ^ 
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tney call for is a realization. that subject leaTOln^ 
must involve the full development of the human personality. 
It is no longer adequate to simply study and the ' worlcs^ 
of Hawthorn* because they are by Hawthorne; ttore inportant 
Is how the student feels about Hawthorne ana his work after 
he finishes reading. Two key titles which came from the 
Anglo-American Conference Suggest this shift; The Uses of 
Knfillah by Herbert Muller (ltf67) and; Growth Tfarou^^ h Tgr>p;n^H 
by John Dixon (i«67). These two works are subject to the 
personal opinions of their authors, but they offer a key 
to the way educators are looking at English today . Ju.t k 

are the uses of English? And Just how can the stu- 
dent obtain growth through his exposure to and involvement 
in English? Ifaat we need is a response-centerea curriculum, 
one^ st^^^ 

aspects play a part in the responsive curriculum. 

A second shift of attituae must come in our approacn 
%^ the uses or language; we have faiiea to keep our 

OTxrricui^Tibra^tv^^ 

processes of language learning. We now know that chilaren 
loam to take command of language in general patterns or 
Classes of words, not by isolated wora groups. By the age 
<of three, children have an innate or intuitive sense of 
basic grammar including control of most of the basic sen- ^ 
tence patterns that they will use later in adult life. By 
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tiie tlmt tne child enters the elemental^ classToom he : 
has naeterea the easentiar grammar or hie language, at . 
least In the spontaneous and oral language of evex^^ 
usage* Hhat remains for tiie school Is to provide him with 
sufficient opportunities to extena his vocabulaiy ahd to 
refine his control of Is.nguage. Repetitive arlils ana 
worlc sheets are not the main answer; Experiences which 
call for personal language Involvement and experimentation 
are# These experiences can be built Into the c\»rlculufflL 
if teachers are convinced of their usefulness In promo^^^ 
linguistic aevelopment • ■ ' ' - . ^- - ■: ^ 

using time in the ciaasroom*^^^^^ Jits t\ how^^ important is te 

piipix cxmtact 1^ : Is it yitao^ th^^ 

class have ^he^ aame tttount^ o 

for some tine>unaiir 

teachexy^Ey^^ hom»sVsoBB«^ow^^ 

of eouce^l^ being giye^ 

bielief because w tiuat teaching coht^^ 

la the most ImpbrtaSrt ^pb; of^ttie However ^-a^ : ^ 

constder^tiott is now^ 

content - the perspecjblye , tiie appr cache s , the conceptual 
and procedural^^^sp of a dlaclpltne tha$ wil^ ^ 
after Evangeline: and Si^gts Maimer have gone to a well- 
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cl«8erv«a rest, 

' Ihase stances will call for changes In teaching 
approaches as well. More dlscusslon^more experimentation, 
' aiore Inquiry ana alscovery - these wil l be the key emphases 
in the c\a»riciilum structure of the seventies. Less rote 
absorption or iaeaa and straight factual knowledge will 
leaa to. more seminar type discussion with teachers ana 
students sharing the leadership roles equally; mora group 
projects with students again acting as resources, catalysta 
and leaders J more tutorial supervisibn for Individuals, 
reaching toward the laeal Inaiviaualizea instruction approach 
Itolcfc^i^ teftveyie 

in practice. And finally, more indepenaent study that Is 
actually Independent, ana that is actually atiidy. 

Naturally, none of these changes In curriculum con- 
tent or approach will occur instantaneously. But they 
will come, look at the signs on the horizon. One of the 
most promising harbingers of change in English teaching 
has come with the prollreratlon or the multiple elective, 
phase elective, or mini-course programs. These Involve 
the use or many nine or eighteen weeks courses, quite 
similar to the college elective system, from which stuaents 
aelect their yearns program of studies. Benefits from 
" approach Include increased stuaent involvement in - 
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plannlag the curriculum, greater and more effect Ire use 
of teacher talents - Instructors can aevelop speclaltlea 
or araw upon specialized backgroiinds-ana a greater focus 
In the learning process. 

Most of these programs begin by (i) determining the 
range of talent and abilities which exist within an English 
aepartment; (2) inviting students to participate In tfie 
planning of the courses to be offered; (3) reviewing 
appropriate research in the fleid, arid (4) involTlng the 
comniunity or parents> indu^^ 

institutions or higher learning to indicate what English 
training thejr fee 1 1 s e s sen t iii? at the sec ondary s chboi 
level, ■ 

Various klnas of combinations; a^^^ 
the elective format. Some coWses can easily becoaie inte 
disciplinary; others can go to a large group format, com- 
plete with lecture preaentat ions and^ then smi^il gro^p 
discussion. Othei? courses c4n bec^ 
independent study, and with still others, the use \ of 

works at his own pace and ability with the aid of the 
teacher in a tutorial type situation. 

Teachers should be aware, however, that even the 
elective program has its drawbacks. Fragmentation easily 
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oeeurs ana basic skills ara of tan naglectea In favor of 
. « vary spaclallzta and narrow focus on subjact matter, 
. Teaehers sometimes asstDsa tlkat because they are glrlng 
an elective In speech, ^elements of writing and reading 
are not Important; howaver. If each teacher happens to 
adopt this attitude - and It has happonea on occasion - 
then the student Is worse off than he was In the begin- 
ning. The tendency tiowara nine weeks or e lateen weeks 
of Instruction In the elective encourages heavy emphasis 
on conteht and tends to rlglalfy the format of the class. 
IT one offers the "History or the English Novel* In nine 
weeks ,v he is f a^ed wl th' a moriiineh^ 

overwhelm both teacher and students. On the other hand, 
•leetlves such as "Rock Lyrics in Literature** can, unless 
isanoleci skillfully, aegenerate Into "play the record" and 
"groove to the sound** sessions. ' 

Some multiple elective programs such as the APEX 
one In Trenton, Michigan, have been In existence for 
several years and are enjoying considerable success. 
Student response Is very good and teachers feel that their 
talents are being used more effectively ana more meaning- 
fully. - vv 

Another Inaication of change can be f ouna in the 
appearance of film courses. Movies have been with us for 
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•ome time but eaucation has chosen to ignore them; only 
recently hare English educators begun to take notice of 
the ract that most students are quite accomplished film 
burfs. Unfortunately, "teachers are not. It has taken 
some time for English teachers to accept the laea that 
there may be a language of film ana that a comparison/ 
contrast stuay of film ana literature could be within; 
the legitimate province or the English class. In some 
cases the bandwagon syndrome has taken over and some 
incredibly baa teaching of film has occurred, mainly 
bemuse the students ana teachers involvea aia not " 
fully comprehend the role of the medium. Oraaually more 
sophistication is appearing and some excellent institutes 
have been hela to acquaint teachers with film criticism 
as well, as the mechanics of filmmaking and how the two 
may be Incorporatea into class work. Film companies are 
aware of the great market available in the educational 
field and catalogues abouna which list short films suit- 
able for many subject fields. - ^ - ^ v ;/ — 

; Money, of course, has been cltea frequently as the 
major block to the use of more media in the English class. 
It Is true that a teacher faces the problem of selecting 
Juttlclously and remaining within his buaget. However, 
nost schools can affora at least one. or two movie cameras 
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ana if not, inexpensive cameras to make slide/rape essays 
can be substituted* Students who participate In JTlIm- 
aialcLng learn not only about film but also about writing, 
organizing, focusing, editing, and cooperating^ 

Although it may be too soon to make a final judgment, 
the uses of film seem to offer a wide range of possiblll- > 
ties for opening up the traditional English curriculum. 
Stories, poems, dramas, essays - all the forms of Utera-i 
ture^ and writing can be represented or enhanced through 
film; even a type of exposition can be developed via film 
commentaiT'* All of this lav very ^ orientedv^ ; 

St ill a f ux^ther J^nda^a^tlQ^ 
oT inf^itdiig. ^^^M Ken 
Ibicr or ie^ s TTptaii^htv a^ the materials q^^^^^ v 
IJhiwrsi^ ^e see a definite trehd^ 

in thr teacldhjg ^ 
almpst excliislyely^^ ^ ^ ; 

student writes from what he 

Aphasia la ^lacaov 4jhe formal learning of ^J^^ 
principles*, Th^sj^^ cremates , c^lootvsa^ jind det^ 
his iai^enc*, stib Ject and approach.^ ^>:bh^h Tef Ir^ 
eyaluates through group critic^^^^ Tha^ t^ ^ 
occupy 'such a central role In : the wrli;lng process; becaus*; ^ 
peer criticism becomes as Important iif vnot: more Important 
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than that of the teacher. Much fr©« writing is done where 
no limitation is placed upon the topic. Gradually the 8tu« 
dent learns to focus his writing through guidance from hla 
peers and the teachers j as this occtirs he becomes more pre- 
pared to explore his experiences in depth. 

The Northwestern materials debunlc the four conven- 
tional forms of discourse (narration, description, expbsi* 
tlpn and argmentation) and ins toad substitute a suggested 
outline based on "the purpose of the author^ the audience 
to .which the writing Is addressed,- the subject matter of 
the paper, the degree of objectivity of the author, or the 
prganiza^lbnali^^^^ Currleulua : 

^Lsp outlines nine steps which? most writoTa-i to rfollbw^ 
these IholudeVf ive Pre-^ 

assignment, searching for a paper idea, examining one* a 
Imb^^ladgo of -the selected tpplcv^ gathering information^ and v 
organizing the paper. The sixth step, writing the paper, 
then leads t o ^ jbhe final three ; ?os t Wr it i Steps Of reyiis 1 onV 
copying and proofreading, and then conferring with the 
•ditor about the product, J: - 

Both the Hacrorie .and the Northwestern approach put 
much more emphasis on student involvement in the writing 
process than has been the custom. The student does more 
of the determining of what will be written, for what pur- 
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pos« It will be written, how it will be written, ana for 
whoa It will be written. Both approaches see the teacher's 
.VOI0 in compoaltlon as on© or "setting up an atmosphere 
in the classroora and an attitude tovraras language and 
writing which encourage" students to liry to include, in 
their writing, some of the lively, accurate words, the 
complex gramma t leal structure a, and the relatively sophis- 
ticated sentence patterns that they use more or less regu- 
' • 14 
larly and easily in their talking," 

Many writing programs ere using the writing laboratory 
•ipproach-hecause JJnglish^^^^^ 

oionventiohai clas^rbpm ap writing does 

not provide the best erivirohment f or^^ie^ 
the «r*; of cOmpOs i t i on* Hence writing wprks^^ are: f ea- 
tured as part of the studoht «s experl(9nce^ In Knglls^^^^^ 0 
worteshop offers hlm^^M^ 

report In his writing. Here he works at his own pace, ^ 

conforring with M 

sires, but retttinliig solit^^ 

Itoe major eraphasljs; in w^^ upon the 

process of writing, not the final product, Thef focus of 
the composition olass has shifted from emphasis joh correct- 
ness and mastery of formal rhetorical devices to more per- i 
sonal and creativo writing. Red pencils and Irnpersonal 
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symbols are set aside in an effort to convince atmenta 
that writing ia a part of their real lives, not simply 
another subject dlvorcea from experience. 

Language also comes In for Its share of change. 
Slowly but surely the traditional grammar texts of rules 
ana drills are being replaced with ones that eraphaaize 
the uses of language in various situations, S,tudies of 
dialect, levels of uaagey word forms and derivation, se- 
mantic Implications of language Use ana pf"*"entire rdle of 
language fcehttvlor are becoming more common. Students are 
asked to draw from their direct experience for language 
study. Adventurous teachers involve students in analyses 
of speech communities and exchanges of usage notes with 
students from other sections of the country; others asK 
their secondary school students to study the language 
patterns and development of younger children and to draw 
conclusions about. how language is formed. 

More and more emphasis Is being placea on oral cpiamunl- 
cation ana its effects on listener and speaker. Creative 
aram&tics is used to foster awareness of body language, ^ 
ot interaction among speakers and of interpretation of 
language iind literature, • 

PoiTnal grammar stuay Is reserved for academically 
Inclined students who wish a deeper knowledge of their 
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language* 8 structure. But most students receive instruc- 
tion in l?asic sentence patterns ana trRnsformat ions; this 
instruction is spacea c/sr a period of time ana in leas con- 
centratea foi'm than has been the practice. Much of the 
language instruction is incorporated into writing ana speak* 

..ijig experiences where the practical applications can be 
16 

seen ana heard, 

English teachers have always seemed to reserve litera- 
ture study as their first love. Probably no other aspect 
or the English curriculum has been given so much attention. 
Ranging from the chronological to the thematic, the study 
of ilterature has undergone a number of changes over VtHe 
years. But most obvious by its absence has bein the atte*^*' 
tion paid to student response to literatxare, Louise Rosen- 
Dlatt In Literature Aa Expioration « rirst published iin iy58 
and recently Up-dated in ly68> trieu to make teachers: of 
iaiglish aware of the heed for student involvement in read- 
ing. However, the New Crlljicism movement came along and 
overshadowed much of what she advocated, Kpw English 
teachers are beginning to discover that what Rosenblatt had 

to say in Literature As Exploration is very, appropriatie for 

17 

the kinds of students in secondary schools today. 

At times English teachers become so aellghtea with 
the analysis of literature that they lose sight of the fact 
that many students do not have sufficient background or 



Interest, to share such enthusiasm; ana they are not likely 
to get it by examining every; symbol in an Emily Dickinson 
poem or a James Joyce novel* Experience Is important in 
the act of reading and the thrust in the literature currlcu 
lum today is towara reaching into that cxperienti^sil back- 
ground of tho child to touch n responsive chord; once a 
rosponso is established, process of building reaaer in* 
torest can begin* But to accomplish this p the English 
teacher must be aware not only of the literary giants of 
hlfl onn schooling but also of the contcinpor&ry offerings* 
lln adolescent literature. Most Etogllsh teachers have not 
haa courses in adolescent literatur^^^ anq so they fall to 
realize that many s'tudents mayphave tp;" proceed through 
experiences with mystejr^^s, s and. 
hot rod storiej^^^-^ P?e the;y^<n^h 

ndvance^^^^^^^ • contrary to^^6puiKr belief , some ex- 

,^--:xent literary works are^avja^^^^ in adolescent litera- 
ture which allow the English "teajcher to Introduce his 
students to many of the important aspects of literary 
study. _Programs such as Daniel Fader's Hooked On Books 
(lyes) and Ms more recent account of trying to put a 
program Into effect - The Nakea Children (1971) - suggest 
that in many cases the ctirrlculum has ignored the changing 

Hi) 

needs and Interests of students In literature. 
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Slowly, however, English teiachers are becoming aware 
or; the offerings In adolescent literature and are also 
recognizing the neea for magazines and newspapers In the 
English classroom. These media are Important to the livsa 
or students just as television ana movies are. We have 
not cone a very gooa Job of using magazines and newspapers 
because wo Y&ve dismissed them as inferior literature and 
not worthy of teaching time. But this is the literature 
read by millions of people, many times with an astonishing 
degree of misunderstanding. Curriculum change has to con- 
sider Buch things, particularly when a large percentage of 
the population has extreme dlrflcuXty in simply reading 
the average newspaper or iSagazlne, Shakespeare, Hardy, 
and Faulkner may have to wait a#hlie. We have to develop 
some readers first, i 

Innovation and curriculum change come slowly to edu- 
cation. Along with them must come Judgment, evaluation 
and vision. But if we are to shed the rear view mirror 
Image which persists in English education, we must direct 
our eyes to the front, face the incrftssins pace of change 
in our worio and work diligently to develop curricular 
formats which will enable our students to face the world 
they must live in with Increasing conrioence ana skill. 
Past concerns must make way for present and future needs,' 
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Somt Thoughts on Communication 
by 

Lftrxy Tucker 

Wo get too concemea about the teaching of grammar; 
for most of us, graimnar la a dirty word that we use when 
we are angry at students or when we want to keep them 
busy and can't think of anything better to ao. Of course, 
we worry about what grammar to teach, ana we become Indoc- 
trinated with the latsest thinking ana the in test content. 
But let us tX7 to step outsiae the cohfinea of graimnar 
and talk about some things which are equally as important. 

First, consider our attitude toward how we handle our 
inatruction in the classroom. We have some set ideas about 
What our subject matter is and if we have taken time to 
try to def ine English we know what a alrflcult task that 
caabe. ^ Jtees of a^g^^ or Growth 

V^o^ Enfilish by John Dlxori, both of which came from 
the Anglo-American Conference on the Teaching of English 
held at Dartmouth College, illustrates that other educators 
have struggled with defining English and haven't come up 
with any clear aefinitlohs either. 

Still, everyone has an idea of what English Is. if 
we had the time we could play that old game - you know the 

ilfl* Q?*?*^ ^* language arts consultant for the North 
Carolina State Department of Education) a^rna 
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one where the reiiow on the ena whispers In his neighbor', 
ear what English Is; the nelgnbor passes it on to the next 
person and so on until the message gets to the other ena 
of the line. The re siat rarely resembles the original 
mesaage* 

Parents have their very specific Ideas as to what 
English Is and so do stuaents. North Carolina Just haa a 
new adoptlpn- m grades 1-8 ana- my aau^hter, who Just flnlshea 
the thlra grade, was given the opportunity to help select 
the textbooks for use In gr^es 1-6. She upset me because 
she chose the most traditional book In the lot. I aslcea 
her why, thinking that as a third graaer she could hot 
possibly be Inaoctrlnated already. But she replied, "Well, 
it was Just like the book we've always had." She was right, 
ana U Is the same autltude many teachers have when called 
oipon to select a text; they are comiortabie - with the familiar 
and they know there will be no radical departure from the 
Old ways Of doing things. So even as early aa the third 
graae, opinions are being formed as to what English is. 

But let u.^ teat your thinking and your feelings about 
What .English is by using a portion of a language inquiry. 
A few years ago at the University of Illinois, Ellen A. 
Progrier devised one hundred statements about Englisn to 
aetexTOlne teachers' attitudes towards the subject. Take 
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a looiE at these statements ana reply to each in terms of 
whether you agree with the statement, disagree with it, 
mouerateiy agree, or have no reaction at all, (The follow 
Ing are ten of the statements which Mr. Tucker usea with 
the group), 

U Teachers shoula insist on formal English in the 
classroom, both in apeaJcing ana writing. 

-a. pie signs saying DRIVE SLOW Phould be corrected 
to reaa DRIVE SLOWLY. '-vxrecxea 

a. A native speaicer of English has an operational 
knowieage of his language without Instruction in 



his^i?frid^*2??^'^?^ — ^ comment to ; 

ii? - the time.was longer he tween quar- 
S f go apwn> to Florida or somewhere." He 
should have used were insteaa of was in the if 
clause. — — " "^**«» i£ 

i>. Verbieas aenicehcea are frequently effective in 
descriptive writing. ^ oxa ec^ive in 

b. An outline written according to a standard form 
essay^*^'*''®^" successful wrl cing of in 

7. One loolca in vain for oMer in English spelling. 

8. People who speak alfferently from the majority 
lan^ageT"* P^"*"" of regularity in th^'^glish 

^* f who; thinks Independently would be 

4 J^* common textbook definition "A 

noun is a wora that names." "Juj-on a 

English, the expression "It is I" is really right. 
As I have incicatea, I ao not want to taiK about 
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grammar specif Icaliy, but I ao want to woric with ^language. 
I am always appalled that English teachers ao not reaa. 
It is. disgraceim ror English teachers to say, "l don't lave 
time to read the newspaper j I aon't have time to watch 
television." Frankly, I don't see how it is possible to 
teach English today unless one does these two things. They 
are the means for keeping a person aware of what is going 
on, for allowing him to talk to other people, and for help- 
ing him to sound somewhat intelligent when he is talking 
about the uses of language in the world. 

It must be understood that grammar is not to be shunted 
aside. Grammar has a specific place in the curriculum ror 
specific types of students. But there are some things in 
language study which are more important for many students, 
such things as reading a newspaper or magazine wisely or 
viewing television with critical appreciation. Why is the 
latter so important? By the time the average male dies, 
Jie.will have spent nine years of his entire life watching 
television. Think about that. A four or rive year oid 
chilu has already had more instructional time from tele- 
vision than the average^ person going to get an undergraduate 
aegree in a four year college. The average home-owner's 
television is on seven hours a day; multiply that figure 
by the number of; homes with television sets in the United 
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States ana yoti will begin to see why television Is an 
important ractor in communication study^ Couple this 
with the fact that the average American watches television 
six hours a aay and you have an oven clearer inalcation of 
why the JSngllsh teacher shoula spena some time with tnia 
meaium. 

Bui; o\ir major concern today is language. The follow- 
Ing applications and conci^pts illustrate how classroom 
activities can be designea to help stuaents comprehend cer- 
tain principles of language behavior • These examples have 
been taken from the ninth grade level of the Pyhamtcs of v- 
Language series by Allan F. 01atthom> Charles W. Krelaler 
ana Ernest J. Heiman (D.C. Heath aha Company^ 1^71)/ 

Apprications 

!• Collect from a: ctirrent newspaper or magazine at 

least, three examples: of messages that ao not see/a 
trus uwortny beciause of the spealcer • s doubtful 
qualiricatlons or probably bias •Be prepared to 
expxaln your reactions • 

a. Collect several advertisements in which each 

atatea purpose seems to ^conceal some real purpose v 
Be preparea to explain tho conceaiea purpose • 

Concept 

The first step in becoming a perceptive communi- 
cation- receiver i» to examine critically the 
communication situation, the message-senuer, the 
purpose, the occasion, ana the mediini. 

Applications 

y 1. Select Jiomething you own that you might llKe to 
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s'6ix« List ail the objective racts tiiat aeaci'ibe 
lt# Writ© an aa tnat makes that possession souna 
vei*y ueslrable; then write another ad that^makes 
it souna tmaesirable* | 

Clip a news article from a magazine or newspaper* 
Unaerline all the words in the article, excluaing 
quoted comments, that imply someone's juagment 
' or opinion. 

Concept 

A report is an objective, verifiable statement 
about something in the real wQrici. 

New materials are coming out every day that feature 
good language activities. Look for tnemj uae them. The* 
new tekt-DooiC3 on the market are becpmihg^yetter although 
tney still fall short ol* what we woula liKe to see. Auxili 
ary types or materials alio are Improvecii ^ 

V/hat we need in the English currlculurn i^ more of wha t 
James M off etc talks about in The Stuaent^'Cont ered Languafse 
Arts Curricul\:un , K«*15. We ne]ea i;o provide more ppportuni- 
ties for students to work with, play with ana deal with 
their language. It will be difficult for students to re- 
main aa passive by-standers if those opportunities exist. 

Let us now talk about what is happening in Nortn 
Carolina, pi*liaarily in graaea y-i5^. Durham County has 
begun to move tov/ara a curriculum structure that is built 
^rouna short elective courses. This trend is appearing all 
over North Carolina and the nation in mont subject areas. 
Right noY/ abouc 25% or tn© schools in this state are in- 
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voivea, or will be involved, in prosrams of this nature; 
requests keep coming in for infoaTmation ab.out the^ elective 
aystem^ 

The movement towara the elective format is an at;tempt 
to aevelop a more inaividualizea kim or program ana in 
this way to move toward breaking the lock-step pattern or 
learning. The one precaution is that we should not aeveiop 
a collection of short courses in English which have little 
resemblance to each other. At the present time there is 
a tenaency in tMs airection and the result Is chaotic. 
A aerinite need exists for some focus to hold those courses 
together; that focus might be the sirea or literature, or 
it might be grammar, or possibly compbsition. Qne element 
that seems central to aJ^i English course^^ and which might; 
work well as a combining force is coPKnunlcation. Everything 
we ao in English is related in some *ay ^to c 

Not enough research exists yet to determine thy effects 
of short course formats on students. aha overall patterns 
of learning. But sca^terea: pieces of evidence are begin- 
ning t6 appear. My ravorite example is a school in tne 
far southwestern part of North Carolina. Last year at 
the end of the rirstj nine weeks reporting period in this 
school, they failed SJu^ or their students in Engiian. 
That; rigtire sotinus high, but strangely enough it is very 
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01080 to th« state average or etuuents who ralx £nsiisli 
every marlclng perloa. This year the echooi went into the 
short course rormat i^rter a year of study; in the first 
nine weeks laarklng period, tliey failed exactly five stu- 
dents in English, grades M^^IH. Although not gooa research, 
this exuiple does suggest that for some reason, either on 
the teachers ' part, the students^ part or the curriculum's 
part, aometning held down that large number of failures. 
Faculty at the scnool attributed the success to two things: 
the new structure in the curriculiam and the changea atti* 
tudes of i^achers an^^^ 

As schools mov(^ to ueyeiop new struct^ 
they also must change their methods Ip the classroom, and 
that is where the secret of succeas lies. Simply changing 
fr<m one curriculiM struct another will not worlc# 

Ir everyone relies on such change to ao the Job, programs 
will collapiBie within two years. But if attitudes and 
tt^hods change, then success can occur • Teachers are 
trying to develop more individualization of instruction; 
large groups still exist and should, hut coupled with the 
format, teachers are setting up multiple situations for 
learners to explore on their own. The dictatorial alrec- 
tion in learning Is dying. 

These changes will eventually move into the junior 
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high and the middle schools At laaat^two syAtems in the 
state have reeelvea federal fimas to begin programs in 
grades 7«v^» Actually the changes we have heen taliclng 
about should have begun at this early levels We talk 
about the Junior high age as being one of exploration^ 
yet on the whole we f Ina tne most rlgiaiy structurea pro- 
grams on that level* We neea to break the locK-.«5tep 
pattern here as well ana perhaps the move toward the short 
coiirse format will help to accompllsn that^ 

Another trend appearing In the state is the movement 
away from the single textbook* Paperbacks are abunaant, 
or course^ but we have courses In English In this state 
which have no textbooks* No appropriate materials are 
available for these courses, most of which are In occupa- 
tional eaucatlon, so multiple materials are usea* 

. Corresponaing with this trena Is an attempt to ao 
more in terms of occupational eaucatlon, particularly in 
the English classroom* Again the short courses lena 
themselV3S to this aeveiopment because establishing a 
short course with an occupational overtone is not difficult* 
We can continue our business English or vocational English 
courses, but we must be careful that we aon't apena ail 
our stuuents' time In riixlng out application forms* Some 
more valuable activities are available* For Instance, 
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It teachers toolc a weeJt and vlsitoa Inaubtries ana 
businesses in tneir area and askeu them specirically 
what kinds of writing their employees have to ao, some 
worthwhile ideas might be obtained • T e business community 
has always told Engilan teachers that employees cannot 
spell or \Trite, That ia not specific enough. We need to 
Imoft what special types writing wxhz oe aone, the Kina** 
or forms use u, the types or questions askea, the manuaxs 
that must be read, the vocabulary that -.vill be usea. Prom 
iniormation like this, teachers can begin to aevexop their 
own materials. 

A move toward more occupational education is long 
overdue. Perhaps the 8u^ figure being tossed arouna 
these days is a bit high, but certainly a large proportion 
or our students ao not go on to four year Institutions of 
learning. We owe it to these people to' try to develop 
activities, units and courses which will be more closely 
related to what the present ana future needs of these 
people are. 

One final trend needs to be mentioned; this is the 
increasing use or mediG in the 'classroom. If you have 
read the English Journax in the last six or seven months 
you know that much is happening in this fiexa. You can 
write to Kodaic in Rochester, New York, and they will send 
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you rreo raatoriais aeaiing vrlth visuai i5.teracy;i This 
is a mw aspect of communication whicn wo have not 
thought about very much. But visual literacy is becoming 
a part or our literature, language ana composition pro- 
grams. We must begin to educate ourselves in the uses 
ol' meal a. 

It Is a gooa time to be teaching, at least as I'ar as 
English content ana metnoaology are concerneo; it may not 
be the best time as iar as stuaent aiscipline and stuaent 
reaction are concornea; but these are parr, ot a phase 
that will pass, English has been a subject in aecline 
I'or a long time, but within the last three or lour years 
It appears that we have begun the long climb bacic to tne 
top. The turn-about is long overaue ana it comrjs at aii 
appropriate time. North Carolina apparently will move to- 
ward aropping its graduation requirement ot four years ol 
English, Will Knglish, on its own lor the rirst time, be 
strong enouigh to attract and hold stuaents? On the basis 
OK what la happening in our English procrrams throughout 
the state I woula nave to say that English will survive. 
We have the potential lor some exciting aevelopmsnts in 
English eaucation in the next aecnao if we prepare for 
them now. 
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Is 155^ of the Time Good Enough - A Look afc the Teaching 
of Writing in the Junior and Senior High School 

by 

Charles R. Duke 

Moat English teachers have heard the complaint from 
the public - "Why can^t Johnny read?** . But Johnny has 
more problems than Just being unable to read - he can't 
write either. When you add to this the fact that he is 
offered very little opportunity to express himself orally, 
we can begin to \inderstand why today's student seems so 
inarticulate. 

The area of writing has been overlooked for some time 

A study done by Squire and Applebee indicated that only 

fifteen per cent of the Instructional time in the English 

1 

class is devoted to writing. Teachers, when asked about 

this, suggested that writing was one of the area^ in v;hich 

they felt the least qualified to teach. A survey of the 

Amdergraduate preparation of English teachers reveals 

that the majority usually have had only one or two 

courses in writing and that only about twenty-five per 

cent of these same teachers have ^aten post graduate 

2 

courses in writings 

Dutt to poor and antiquated preparation of teftchers 
In this area of English, most or the teaching of writing 
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Which occurs in schools today is governed by adherence 

to certain myths, Donald Murray in The 'writer Teaches 

Writing lists ten such myths which he feels irrpede the 

3 

progress of change in writing Instruction, 

1, Correct usage comes first. 

2, Each student paper must be corrected by the 
teacher, 

3,. Students should write a fev/ paners but v/rite 
thom well, 

4, Students do not want to write, 

5, A good reader will become a good writer, 

6, The best subject is a llterar/ subject, 

7, Grade levels* are significant in teaching writing, 

8, Students learn by imitating models of jjreat 
writing, 

9, You can te«ch writing by talking, 

10, You can't teach writing. 

Although no extensive research can be found- to 
support these beliefs, they remain firmly entrenched In 
most high school writing programs, V.hat writing instruction 
does occur is error-oriented, and little attention is paid 
to process or continuous development, A student is given 
an assignment which is often poorly worded arid thrown 
at him as the bell rings for the end of the class period. 
He struggles with the topic overnight and turns in some- 
thing the next day. If he is fortunate, ho ./ill receive 



the paper back in a few days^ usually covered with 
scarlet symbols and cryptic comments* Another assign- 
ment is givenj the procedure is repeated. Seldom does 
the student have the time to work with an idea, to test 
it on a variety of audiences or to receive helpful 
commentary and discussion. Small wonder, then, that 
most students become cynical about writing and look at 
It aa a torture- just one step short of conjugating Latin 
verbs • 

But most of the problems in writing are brought on 
by the teachers themselves. Their negative attitudes 
and basic Insecurity about writing - many English teachers 
are poor writers themselves - are easily discovered by 
students; Often the concentration upon error-weeding in 
which many teachers engage is merely an indication of 
their Inability to communicate with the student about his 
problems and ideas. It Is also an indication of the tea- 
Cher's selfish denial of each student's creative expression 

Vfliat comprises the process of writing is ignored. 
Teachers overlook the many aspects of writing which must 
be involved whenever one decides to express himself in 
printed form. Asking a student to write an essay on the 
use of symbols In a short stoi^ by Hawthorne, for 
example, presents a very difficult task for the individual. 



Not only must he be able to apply critical reading skills - 

a task that o*rerwhelnis many students - but also he must 

bring to bear many skills in writing. Bruce Miller in 

an article entitled "On Composition as Avt" suggests what 

some of these problems may include:. 

When v/e ask a student to write an essay ,,,, 
we are asking very much from him, if he is an 
ordinary sort of person. V.e are asking him, in 
the first place, to call up a largo fund of in- 
formation - about lexicography; social conven- 
tion, rhetoric, grammar, spoiling, euphony, logic - 
and then we are asking him to bi*3ng ail that to 
bear in a creative effort. In other words, we 
are asking him to be ah artist ,,,4 

How, then, may we overcome some of the obstacles that 
we place in the path of the student writer? In the begin- 
ning, teachers have to realize that they must spend more 
time preparing students before each 'A'riting experience. 
Nothing is born in a vacuum, Yjriting experiences jr.ust be 
well thought out J they must provide for individual differ- 
ences within a class in terras of skills and experience. 
For example, Gilbert Tierney and Stephen Judy outline some 
possible considerations for //ritin?5 fissi^nments j they 
suggest that attention be given to the roliowing: (1) 
motivation and stimulation - is the asai£mr.ent 
basically interesting and potentially r cv /a rding, enough 
so that kids will choose to do it rather than simply see- 
ing it as one more routine classroom exercise? (2) /-.pppro- 
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prlateness - does the assignnent encourage the stvdent 
to '•be himself** without forcing him into a premature, 
false adulthood? (3) open-endedness • does the assignment 
provide for a variety of forms and responses? (4) language 
play - will the student feel free enough to **mess around" 

5 

a bit, tiding to find new expressions, voices* and styles? 

The problem of keeping student writing experiences 
from becoming perfunctory exercises in empty rhetoric is 
great". Students need to feel that some definite purpose 
exists for the writing; and that purpose should not be 
Just satisfying the teacher • No revolutionary approaches 
exist for keeping student writing from becoming routine, 
but ways of injecting variation do exist and these should 
be explored fully • 

Slower students, in particular, object to writing. 
They feel uncomfortable with language in printed form and 
often have such a history of failure in written expression 
that they refuse to expose themselves to the experience 
again. Vrforking with such students, the teacher minimizes 
any emphasis upon form and individual error. •^The error- 
avoiding approach has hardly given students a feeling of 
confidence and success; since it is tlte predominant method 
of teaching writing, it seems iair to attribute to it ^a 
lot of wariness and sense of failure so widespread airong 
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6 

student writers today," 

One way to develop confluence In these students la 
to give them frequent exposure to free writing. Based 
on the promise that one learns to write by actually 
writing, the approach Initially calls for the student to 
write without interruption for five minutes; no topics, 
no outlines, no revisions - Just keep that pen moving. 
If nothing comes to mind, the student can be told to simply 
write - "nothing comes to mind, nothing comes to mind"; 
usually after a few writings of that expression, the 
student finds something to say. The results may not be 
profound; that Is immaterial, What is Important is that 
the student is engaged In writing and he Is free to express 
himself as he wishes on, paper. 

Often after students have done a free writing acti- 
vity, papers can be exchanged and students are asked to 
read for words, phrases, sentences and ideas to which they 
react strongly; these are circled and then a discussion 
occurs with students contributing different examples and 
explaining their reactions to them. Sometimes no. examples 
are evident. No one should feel ashamed; few people. t»irn 
out lasting prose on the first attempt. But surprisingly, 
after a few experience with the "shotgun" type of writing, 
some effective examples do begin to appear, such es this 
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one from a seventh grader* j 

I»d like to be a car. You get to go all over 
and get to go through mud puddles without 7 
getting yelled at that's what I'd like to be. 

Or this example from a senior high student: 

I like to go fishing. But I don't like to touch 
the soft, elongated, repulsive nlghtcrawlers. 
They wiggle and contract themselves. Then I 
can't grab the one I want. Of all the other 
things In this world I can't stand, baiting the 
hook Is the worst. It's like giving a shot. 
Sometimes the hook won't go through the worm's 
wrinkled, slimy body. Then I have to wiggle and 
and force it. That 's like stepping on a cock- 
roach and hearing the bones crack, or piercing 
a stubborn eerlobe,8 

It makes little difference whether the student is a 
alow or fast learner. He responds to this type of activity 
and is pleased when his peers praise excerpts from his 
work. Sometimes the teacher can ditto examples of the 
students' free writing and give the results to the class 
without comment. Students keep their free writing exer- 
cises in a folder and refer to them for ideas, key words, 
phrases or even whole paragraphs during later writing 
activities. Ken Macrorle in Writing to Be Read has developed 
this approach, using free writing that gradually works 
toward more focused expression and the appearance of the 
honest voice of the student. 

For too long we have stifled that voice. The student 
has written for a norm that seldom corresponds to his, own 
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life or to his cmn audience. Eophasla upon writing for 
a larger audience than the teacher is Important. Writing 
for classmates, writing for external audiences such as a 
school publication or a letter to the editor of a local 
newspaper show the student writer that he has many audiences 
and tlriat each one calls for special skills and approaches. 
James Moffett summarized the situation in the following 
manners 

Ideally, a student would write because he was 
Intent on saying something for real reasons of 
his own and because he wanted to get certain 
effects on a definite audience. He would write 
only authentic kinds of discourse such as exist 
outside the school. A maximum Miount of feed- 
back would be provided him in the form of audience 
response. That is, his writing would be read and 
discussed by this audience, who would also be his 
coaches. This response would be candid and sped- 
fic. Adjustments to language, form arid content 
would come as the writer 's response to his aiidiehce»a 
response. Thus instruction wotald always be individual, 
relevant, and timely.*' 

Some students, however, find the free writing approach 
too threatening at the beginning. They cennot cope with 
the sudden freedom that is handed to them. Teachers are 
familiar with the cries of ♦*! don't know what to write 
about** when the subject of a writing assignment arises. 
Students, especially slower ones, often need a hint of 
structure and a bit of stimulus for ideas. 

A number of excellent materials are available now 
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for such purposes • One of the best visual approaches 
la exemplified in the program developed by David A« 
Sohn called Come to Your Senses > Centered around four 
fllmstrlps entitled ''Using Yoxir Senses,'* '^Relationships,'* 
»aa» Drama of People,'* and "Telling the Story," the pro- 
gram provides a variety of visual stimuli for writing 
10 

activity • The use of such a program remains flexible; 
individual filmstrip frames can be used, often with one 
frame serving as a' catalyst for an entire lesson* Stu- 
dents engage in dialogue about each picture and respond 
in a variety of ways and activities • The limitations of 
such a program are governed only by the imagination of 
the students and teacher* If a school district cannot 
afford such programs, other materials are easily substi- 
tuted* Slides may be made simply and inexpensively from 
pictures in magazines; another variation is to make trans 
parencles from such pictures through a color-lift process 
And if all else falls, simply having pictures displayed 
around the classroom and discussing them with students 
will often initiate writing activity* 

Other possibilities besides pictures exist for 
stimulating expression* For Instance, taping common 
household sounds and then playing them to students can 
Initiate some different kinds of activities; students 
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may be asked to select words to describe the soxmds, to 
write sentences explaining the sounds, or even to develop 
stories aroiuid the sounds* Other exercises develop from 
the use of creative drama; students like to enaet situa- 
tions and from these enactments script writing may develop 
or observation reports may be written* Still a further 
possibility is to tape soap operas and play them to a 
class, stopping the tape at a crucial point in the story 
and letting the students complete the action; the actual 
ending and student versions can be compared and discussed* 

Programs and activities such as have been suggested 
illustrate one of the major shifts occurring In writing 
Instruction* Traditionally writing instruction has been 
closely related to the study of literature* The student 
reads a piece of literature and then responds in writing* 
With many students, however, this approach has not worked 
well, primarily because of reading problems* Therefore, 
some teachers have begun working more intensively with 
the students* experiences, asking the students to draw 
upon things they know best as sources for Ideas in writing 
The results are encouraging as can be seen from the follow 
ing paragraph done by a seventh grade boy who was in the 
fourth and lowest track of his grade* 

A hunting trip to me Is getting out into the 
open without people telling you what to do* 
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Slowly you walk down a path and then, all of a 
sudden you see a foxi You don't move or he will 
run away; so you stand there like a rock. You 
slowly move behind a bush, very slowly without 
any fast moves; the wind Is In your favor. You 
stand there frozen and slowly raise your gan. 
And the fox comes a little closer and then even 
closer* Soon he's about ten feet away. You very 
slowly take the safety off of your gun. You take 
good aim at the head, so you won't shoot his fur 
up, and then pull the trigger, and that's It, 
It's all quiet again, 11 

Sometimes a personal experience, sometimes a film, 
a sound, a picture, a headline, a television program - all 
potential sources for stimulus - will trigger writing acti- 
vities. But above all, when working with students who have 
not had success In writing, maintain a positive atmosphere. 
Start off with the student by selecting things to praise; 
let the errors wait for a time until he is more confident 
that he has something to sav; then he will accept construc- 
tive criticism more readily, Conversatlcu with him about 
what is going to be written or what has been written is 
Important, for It gives him a feeling that he is not facing 
the blank page alone. Be patient; the writing process is 
not an Instant mix. Time, interest, experience and accep- 
tance are essential Ingredients for a beginning. 

Approaching writing instruction in this way can be a 
frustrating experience for the teacher. Activities must 
be set up, discussed, and responufd to. Then the student 
may want to revise and reappraise his written response. 
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He -hould have the time and encouragement to do this. 
Occasionally he tdll not want to spend further time on 
a writing activity. That, too, should be respected. 
Not always do we as adults wish to finish everything we 
start; we realize that perhaps we have taken in more 
than we can work with or that some other idea shows more 
promise, A flexible writing program allows for such 
shifts of attention, but this flexibility does riot mean 
that the student will avoid producing anything; writing 
has a discipline to it, and the student who is interested 
in his subject will submit to such discipline without much 
complaint. 

Evaluation of students* efforts in writing is diffi- 
cult. One of the reasons for teachers spending most of 
their time marking mechanical errors is that they are 
easy to contend with in an objective sense. But when one 
begins grading ideas, he feels uncomfortable,' in most 
cases the first efforts in writing should not be graded^ 
In fact, grading of writing should be kept to a bare mini- 
mum and eliminated if at all possible. After all, how 
do you justify assigning a grade of 85 to a piece of 
writing? Would anyone care to grade Hetningway, Steinbeck, 
Shakespeare or any other writer on that basis? The key 
to evaluation comes from the audience; feedback from that 
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audience in terms of questions^ suggestions and emotion, 
not percentages, determines the success or failure of a 
piece of writings „ 

If teacher and student can see v/riting as a process 
which is constantly moving and changing j if they can see 
it as an opportunity for playing with language, and if 
they can see writing as a Txay of seeking response to 
ideas and of finding an honest voice in self-expression, 
then the whole process of writing will cease to be so 
threatening to both teachers and students, Vihon those 
conditions prevail, writing will take its proper place 
in the curriculum and share equal time with literature 
and other aspects of English^ 

The following books will prove helpful for the tea- 
cher who wishes to explore some of the newer ideas in the 
teaching of composition* 

Chesler, Mark and Robert Fox. Role Playin/:^ Methods in the 
Classroom . Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1^66; ^ 

These authors offer one of the clearest explana^ 
tions of the many uses to which role playing 
may be put in the classroom; the present interest 
in the uses of drama makes this text a helpful 
one; although the material is not directly related 
to the teaching of composition, many of the 
ideas will suggest activities for stimulating 
writing expression. 

Christensen, Francis. Notes Toward a New Rhsitorlc . New 
York; Harper and Row, 1967. ""^^^ 

The Christensen Rhetoric Program, marketed by 
Harper and Row, is an expansion of the views 
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expressed in this small paperback. Chris tensen 
favors beginning with 1;he sentence and emphasizing 
the generational. idea of structure. The short 
essays in this book are concise explanations of 
the writing principles which ChriPtcnsen feels 
modern writers followj hia philosophy is a pro- 
vocative one and should provide some stimulating 
ideas for your own teaching. 



Corhin, Richard. The Teachinr, of Writing in Our Schools. 
Urbana, Illinois: National Council of Wachers ot' — 
English, 1966 „ 

Although slightly dated now, Corbin's explanation 
of the high school v/riting program is still help- 
ful. Originally written to explain writing pro- 
grams to paronts, the text outlinos quite satis- 
• factorily some of the major concerns and problema 
with which the teacher of v.T?iting must copo. 
Good source for general orientation toward writing 
programs, as thejr have existed for some time. 

Dpmaina in ..Language and Composition. Nev. York: Harcourt. 
Brace Jovanovjich, 1972, 

The Domains is a series of twenty-four paperbacks 
which develop different aapectn of language and 
composition. Each title focuses on one topic, 
particular interest for the writing teacher 
are Write Qni by Arthur Daigon, Writer's J ournal; 
Explorations and V^riter's JournajL; Ex porimentfll — 
boon by Dal ton H. iicBee, Also of interest is 
James Norton and Francis Gret ton's Writin g Incredibly 

Short Pla ys. Poems and Stories . The seriesTs 

definitely worth considering as reference material, 
for a number of excellent writing activities 
appear in the texts. 

Although this paperback has been available for 
some time, its material is still very appropriate. 
Through a combination of pictures and writing 
suggestions, the authors attempt to involve stu- 
dents in sharpening their powers of observation. 
The book is divided into sixteen sections which 

;?S^^«°ifn''"2^ ^f^S^J® '"^^^ ^"lase of Concentra- 
tlon,," "Contrast," "Dialogue" and "Moving Word 
I'lctures, All photographs are in black and white. 
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Macrorle, K*n, Uptaught (1970), Writing to Be Read (1968), 
. and Telling Y/rltlnfi (1968), New Yorlc: Hayden Book. Co, 
These ihree books offer a clear view of Macrorle 's 
"experience" centered approach to writing, 
^ptaxaght Is a loosely organized diary that tries 
to show the gradual shift In Macrorle »3 approach 
to the teaching of writing. The book is filled 
with examples of strong and weak writing by stu- 
dents and teachers, Writing to Be Read "is a 
high school writing text that offers a sensible 
program for putting much of Macrorle 's philosophy 
Into action. Telling Wrltlm;; is the college 
level text. All three works offer many sugges- 
tions about writing programs, writing activities 
and student/teacher relationships in the writing 
process, Macrorle »s approach works particularly 
well with the student v/ho has not had a history 
of success in writing, 

Murra3»y, Donald, A Writer Teaches Writ ing. Atlanta: Houghtoi 
Mifflin Company, 1968, 

Written by a professional author, this text 
offers a concrete, no nonsense approach to the 
teaching of Y/riting.. Steps in the writing process 
are clearly explained and many examples of ' 
various types of prose are given, Murray favors 
a laboratory approach to writing; his suggestions 
are particularly appropriate for working with the 
beginning writer. Although more disciplined in 
his approach than Macrorle is, Murray's ideas 
will offer sound support for the teacher who 
feels somewhat uneasy in teaching writing, 

Sohn, David A, Pictures for Writing . New York: Bantam. 

1969, ' 

This text is based on the idea that to write well 
you must be observant and then be able to inter- 
pret what you have seen with accuracy and imagi- 
nation. By seeing hew much there is' to observe 
in a picture, the student should become more con- 
scious of what is going on around him; this book 
will be halpful as a resource; minimum of prose, 
maximum of pictures, 

Tate, Gary and Edward P, J, Corbett, eds. Teaching H igh 

School Com position , New York: Oxford tJnlverslty jPress. 

1970, ' 
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This anthology of articles about writing is a 
valtiable addition to ths English teacher's 
reference library; Tate and Corbett have collec- 
V ?v.*.!?^^* sampling of attitudes toward writing. 
nni^ioSff?^^''?^ practical, traditional and 
non-tradltlonal. As a result the teacher has 
an excellent source book for rationales and- tea- 

^^^"^ "^^^ updating or develop- 

ing a writing program, ■ 
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Simulations It's the Name of the Game 

by 

Charles R. buke 

Studies of primitive tribes indicate that most child- 
ren in primitive societies learn about much of their cul- 
ture through the playing of mimetic games. Such activities 
as hopscotch, tag, and hide-and-go-seek are close to pure 
games irith little simulation of conditions in the real 
world. But playing with dolls, building a pretend house 
or playing with toy guns, spears, bows and arrows may be 
considered almost pure simulation during which a child 
imitates conditions in an adult world; through this pro- 
cess of imitation he learns to perform some of the roles 
he may play as an adult. 

The basic distinction between serious and child-like 
games is that the serious simulation relies more on toiow- 
lege than on imaglnatipn. Such simulations frequently 
Involve principles or theories which provide players with 
explanations of the dimensions of human behavior, mathe- 
matics, ecology and other subjects. 

The increasing interest in simulation stems from an 
ever present criticism of education. Schools are continually 
criticized for not preparing students adequately to cope 
with the crises and the necessary planning of courses of 
action which constitute a good portion of our lives. 
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Actually education has been exploring the role of simula- 
tion in learning for yearaj for Instance, games such as 
chess and checkers were originally conceived as a means 
for simulating war problems. Until r-jcently, however, 
most simulation attempts in the classroom occurred in gradu- 
ate programs such as those of business management.- Now games 
are moving into the classrooms at all levels and are stimu- 
lating some exciting learning activities. 

As adults we can understand many of the complex inter- 
ftction processes that confront us in written or spoken 
form almost daily. We base our understanding of these 
processes on analogies to direct personal experience. 
By doing this we are able to simulate the new process we 
are studying; in a sense wo translate it into known terms, 
or experiences, act it out either. nentally or physically, 
and then translate the results back to the original pro- 
cess. To an elementary or high school student, however, 
this process is not easy. Since the student often does 
not have enough experience from which to draw analogies, 
abstractions presented to him for the first time without 
any concrete simulation of their interaction remain ab- 
a tractions. 

Playing a game is psychologically different in degree 
but not in kind from dramatic activity. The ability to 
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create a situation Imaginatively and to play a role In 
it are Important experiences - a sort of holiday from 
one ^8 regular self and the routine of everyday livings 
Any good drama has an element of xmcertalnty about how 
It will come out because of conflict between principal 
characters; the basic requirement is that one cares about 
the characters - they cannot be utterly trivial people • 
Educational games must be constructed in the same way so 
that all roles have some fantasy Interest for the players, 
but are still meaningful, and the interaction among these 
roles must have an imcertain outcome* 

Educational games feature a combination of systems 
analysis and dramatics. The systems analysis is in the 
design of the game and the analysis and re-statement of 
the problem in a structured, analytical format; the drama- 
ties comes in selecting those aspects of the situation 
which are full of conflict and uncertainty and whose out- 
comes are unknown, thus lending a dramatic interest to 
the activity. 

Two general types of simulation occur in education. 
One is the board games such as Monopoly : these are basic- 
ally weak as learning Instruments because. the outcomes of 
the moves are relatively Independent of the quality of 
the decisions made by the players. The other type of game 
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la the role play on© vrhlch la nlmllar to a partially 
structured drama whose ending ia atllL uncertain. Here 
the players and their doclslonn are an integral part of 
the outcome of the simulation. Examples of such games 
Include Life Careers and Gene ration Gap , 

The most Immediate application of the educational 
gam© method lies In the areas of social sciences and the 
humanities vdiere there is little opportunity in the con- 
ventional educational program for tho student to parti" 
cipate actively in declol on-making concornlng the problems 
under study. Although simulation has made more impact 
on the teaching of the social sciences than English, tho - 
English teacher should not overlook the possible applica- 
tions of simulation to his onn field. .Tames Brewbaker In 
an article entitled "Simulation Games and the English 

Teacher" suggests that at least three broad areas in English 

1 

exist where simulation can be of great value. 

First, Brewbaker claims that because simulations 
make primary use of language skills, gaming does a great 
service to the school's English program." English teachers 
constantly tary to Involve all the faculty of a school in 
the teaching of basic English skills. Regardless of the 
subject area, the student who participates in simulation 
must listen closely, speak persuasively, and observe 
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closely; h© must also be able to read perceptively and 
on occasion to write with conciseness and f orcefulness. 
It makes little difference whether wo are working with 
Junior or senior high students; these characteristic acti- 
vities will occur in most simulations, 

Brewbaker also indicates that games which at first 
may seem related to only one subject area often can be 
keyed to certain aspects of study in the English classroom 
as well. Many of the games on the market deal with con- 
flicts and problems which have their parallels in litera- 
ture. For the English teacher who finds bridging the gap 
between literature and real life difficult, the simulation 
offers a possible solution, partJ.cularly with the slower 
student who has difficulties with abstractions in print. 

Finally, some simulations are being developed which 
deal directly with skills and appreciations which English 
teachers consider important. For example, learning how 
language affects behavior is one of the key concepts in 
the simulatio n Propaganda ; another game, which is not 
on the open market, deals with the way opinions are formed. 
For the harried English teacher who despairs of getting 
his students involved in reading and in active language 
experiences, such games suggest that the direct action 
called for In simulation may be as applicable in the 
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English claasroom as it has proved to be in the social 
sciences* 

Many educators and parents v;ant to know what "educa- 
tive" value simulation has because none individuals are 
still skeptical about anything which sounds like play in 
ochool. Research suggests that at least three kinds of 
learning occur during slnulRtion. First, the student 
reaWs" tHe"f ac t^~ar'~a~siT^ begin to act un- 

til he has mastered these. Presumably the facts of a 
given simulation will correspond to certain key facts and 
concepts in the student's subject field. Then as the 
student participates in the simulation he is giver, oppor- 
tunities to examine cause and effect relationships. He 
must also contend with comparisons of filternative courses 
of action including the costs, benefits and risks. After 
examining Ms courses of action in light of the above, he 
makes decisions and plays them out; he sees the immediate 
results of his actions. During simulation a student feels 
ho has some control over what is happening - a feeling 
that does not always come through In regular types of 
classroom learning. 

The learning principles which serve as a foundation 
for simulation are very similar to those which govern the 
use of dramatic activity in the classroom. Some of these 
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principles include the following s 

1, By exrerlencing the consequences of his actions, 
the student becomes more involved In learning. 

2* By using games and drama which offer an approxi- 
mation of the outside world, the. learner comes 
to have a grasp of the complexities of his pro- 
blems before beginning to tackle them. 

3, By having his attention focused, the learner 
has a sense of direction in his study. 

4, By placing more emphasis on the student and 

his responsibilities and by developing the role" 
of the teacher as guide rather than director, 
- simulation and drama help to make learning a 
more individualized process, 

5, By offering players a sense that they have some t 
control over outcomes, drama and simulation con- 
tribute to developing confidence and security. 

6, By encompassing a tride range of subject matter 
and skills, drama and simulation may be used by 
multiple groups in varied subject fields at 
the same time. 

The educational game method,- then, is a laboratory 
approach similar to that used in physics and chemistry. 
Simulation provides a natural group format which calls 
for an involvement and personal freedom necessary for 
experimentation. When the actors of a simulation parti- • 
clpate in a simulated social system by making decisions 
and arranging for their enactment, a mixture of competi- 
tion and cooperation typical of the real experience occurs. 
Students learning to qnerate the simulated system are making 
progress toward acquiring a better concept of the dynamics 
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which exist In tha macrocosm that lies beyond the class- 
room* 

•The development of classroom simulation is still in 
Its In^fancy and a great many of the simulations on the 
market reflect the growing pains of unsound attempts at 
producing a finished product which is useful in the class- 
room. Judith Gillespie in an article entitled '^Analyzing 
and Evaluating Classroom Games'^ outlines several questions 
and criteria which may bo used to evaluate the usefulness 
of a particular simulation. 

One of the first considerations is the central pro- 
blem in the game. Just horr clearly is it presented? How 
does it relate to the concepts TThich a teacher feels must 
be taught? And what is the relationship of the problem to 
the real-life world? 

A second consideration involves the choices of action. 
Because of limitations of time and control, only a certain 
number of choices can be presented, and the responsibility 
of the teacher Is tc determine the soundness of such 
choices. These, in turn, must correspond closely to the 
different moves or activities that students will use; is 
there consistency here? 

A further consideration involves the rules of the 
game. Are they presented in an easy format so students 
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will be able to operate the game on their own? The 
rules will also suggest something about the organization 
of the game; are there logical sequences and consistent 
relationships among moves, choices, and rules? And 
finally, what summary activities conclude the simulation? 
Are they adequate in providing a focus on the culmination 
of the problem, and do they suggest a relationship to the 
previous activities of the game? 

Like most innovations in education, simulations have 
their disadvantages. Used without discretion, simulations 
can cause false assumptions about the real world. In a 
restricted game situation, little provision for unexpected 
change exists and sudden reversals of action and uncontrol- 
lable happenings are automatically ruled out. Anotu^r pro- 
blem Is that in the construction of a game, certain values 
have to be preset and only a given number of options are 
available. Along with these difficulties come possible 
distortions of tine and principles. Negotiation is often 
aocompllshed in two minutes during a simulation while a 
corresponding negotiation in real life might take years. 
Complex principles of behavior and knowledge hove to be" 
simpUfied m a simulation while in real life we may spend 
our entire lives attempting to understand and adjust to 
similar concepts. And one final consideration is the role 
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of the teacher In simulation; often this role becomes 
so mechanized that It Is reduced to nothing. nore than 
that of score keeper and referee 1 

Games, like other teaching devices, should not be 
■ introduced into the educational program without a certain 
amount of caution and preparation. Used with discretion 
and understanding, simulations can offer help in foster- 
ing active learning. Perhaps the greatest reward, however, 
comes from what happens after a simulation has been com- 
pleted. The discussions which should follow any use of 
simulation are extremely important aa part of the learning 
process. Such discussions help to Increase the understand- 
ing of what occurred, how realistic it was, why some strate 
gles worked and why others did not; and finally, how the 
participants themselves felt and acted during the simula- 
tion, ^ . 

As has been mentioned, the educational market has 
seen a sudden increase in the number of simulations avail- 
able to schools. The following ennotated listing suggests 
some of the types of games which are available. These 
simulations call for actual role playing; in most cases 
students are asked to take on identities and to project 
actions. The emphasis la on the feelings and the behavior 
which stem from thtse identities. Teachers should remain 



«.f» «4.v,-;« ^ uxiuorsiana zne nonverbal coinmmlcatlon 
:i Players express emotions, provided on 
cards, and others must try to determine these emo- 
tions as accurately as possible. The game is not 

Sf4.rfS°"^^ ^« "sed on all age levels 

with as many as ten players. 

gW.°£ Sacrifice (Education Ventures, 209 Court Street. 
JHiaaietown, Connecticut 06467, $4.95)1 oT^rfjei;, 

difficulties of consensus 
decision-making, conflicts of interest and value ■ 
clashes. The scoring system is somewhat week; the 
idea for simulation, however, is excellent ard should 
provoke considerable discussion. The game may bl 
played with as- r.any as sixty people. 

ft?n^iSr^^?^^'^^''S School and Library 

Dep^ 850 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022, ($20.00) 

The game deals with pressures that the urban poor 
Hit- r ^""^ choices that face them as they - 
seek to improve their life situation. Each player 
m,^m™? * i'ictional personal profile. He allocates 
hiiPf^JS! r°^^ several alternatives: work, school, 

P^'^i^S "'"e, and neighborhood 
improvement. Players learn among other thlnp-s how 

them indiJJdSfuy Ld 
improved. Good for ■ 
i^^Lt^^ ^"^^ ^^Sh; accommodates seven to 

ten players; playxng time is one to three hours. 
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Unit 6: Tales for Retelling, pp. 318-319 
Unit 7:- Suspense and Wijstery, pp. 368-369 
Unit 8: Growing Up, pp* 416-417 



Reading text: - Exploring Literature 
Level: Above Average 
General cotnments about text: 

1. Teacher kit consists of 

a* Teacher *s notes for text 

b« I^^nmial - text answers, aims, organizations 

and bibliography 
c. Handbook - guide and revie?; tests 

Organization of text: 

(Selections grouped by topics, heritage and genre) 







Kind 


Unit 


Pa^es 


Part 


I 


Topical 


Courage 

Man and Nature 

Discoveries 

Heroes 


5-52 
55-108 
111-164 
167-224 


Part 


II 


Heritage 


American 
Narratives 


227-324 



Pages Reading Consideratioa 



Theme 



life __charac_ters 



Thla is a commimity simulation involving participants 
as community members^ Each person is supplied with 
hlographicari information, memberships in various 
groups and different involvement in selected key 
community issues • Group members are called upon to 
solve various predicaments and chan/jes. The game 
takes six to ten hours to play &nd can be used from 
junior high through senior high; it will accommodate 
twenty to forty players a 

Insight (Games Research. Inc#, 48 Wareham Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116, $8)» 

Each participant examines a series of cards which 
provide him v;ith choices* (In which of these settinga 
would you be happiest? Which of these books would 
you take with you to a desert island?) The partici- 
pant marks his choices and also predicts the choices 
of others* The game is useful in helping individuals 
learn more about themselves, about others, and helps 
to increase inter-personar communication* Most im- 
portantly, the game is fun and has a low risk factor* 
It can be used with two to twenty players* 

Inter^Generation Gap { V/estern Publishing Co*, Inc., School 
and Library Dept*, 850 Third Avenue, New York, New York, 
10022, $15 )• 

This game treats the relationship between a parent and 
adolescent in respect to five issues important for 
different reasons to both* Parents compete against 
parents and children against children to develop the 



' Kind 
Part III Genre 



Unit 
Short Story 

Poetry 

Drama 
-i^Novel 
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Pages Reading Consideratlgi 

399-446 Basic literary 

techniques: plot, 
conflict, setting, 
character, theme 

449-515 Theme, rhythm, 

rhyme, metaphor, 

s imi le , onoma t opoeitx ^ 

alliteration 

51S-558 Dialogue, staf;e 
directions 

561-565 Appreciation of 

form, reading, etc* 



*Twenty-two novels of the past and present are available for 
possible use with eighth grade readers (see supplementary 
book listing in this resource book)* You mav select one 
or more for in-class reading* Other listings may be found 
in the teacher manual under "Novel*" 



hours* 



Propaganda Game ( Wlff»n Pr off Games, New Haven, Connectl* 
cut, price n«a« )• 

This game gives students an laid'ers tending of various 
propaganda techniques Including quoting out of con- 
text, false analogy, and emotional as opposed to rational 
appeals • Players plan public relations campaigns In 
teiws of audiences they have selected and the Ideas 
they are promoting* 

Sensitivity (Sensitivity Games, Inc., 9 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116, $10) • 

A game of psychodrama or role playing which is designed 
to help individuals learn more about themselves, how 
they relate to others, and how they identify with 
others • Players assume the role of individuals involved 
in personal crises and improvise and act out Individual . 
responses • More likely to be useful with older and 
more mature adolescents, but teachers might try develop- 
ing their own versions for younger students. 
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BASIC CONSIDERATIONS FOR ST.O?;' L-'APNERS 



TOiat kinds of things should be consicered when 
dealing with slower learners In Engl5sh/La.nguage ivrts 
classe's*^ No list is exhaustive, for each teacher has 
unique and stimulating methocls for teach.^.ng these stu- 
dents. The following suggestions, however, have stood 
the test -Of time and have proved useful in many situa- 
tions* 

!• Appe^ftl to the experiences of the stiidents. 
An Alice and Jerry approach to reading or a 
detailed, critical study of Macbeth la likely 
not to blend with the experiences a slov/er 
-learner brings to class. Find out all you 
can about him and go from there. This took 
may take you away from basally adopted texts 
and put you" in the clutches of television, 
radio, newspapers^ and magazines, but who cares? 
Par more important ie the student. Be prac- 
tical in your approach^ 

2. Use multiple activities within a given in- 
struction period, remembering that attention 
spans are fairly short for all of us. 



For additional listings see the following: The Learn-" 
Ing Directory 1970-71 (Now York: Westinghouse Learning 6or- 
poratlon, 1970), and David V.', Zuckerman and Robert E, Horn, 
The Guide to Simulation Games for Education and Training . 
ICarabridge, Massachusetts j Information Resources, Inc., 1675 
Massachusetts Avenue, 1971) « 



( 



ERIC 
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5, Read current literature whenever possible, 

6, Use popular television shows to advantage 
Remember that your students rrobably watch 
TV to the tune of five hours' a day. Help 
them to be critical in their viev/ing, 

7, Use nonprint media whenever possible - tape and 
video recorders, films, and photographs, 

8, Try reading something that Is really good 
aloud to your students. You and they will 
enjoy it, 

9, Let your students' emotional 5 ^.pulses flow 

by providing many opportunities for role plac- 
ing, dramatization, film making, etc, 

10, Study language in the real world. There is 
more to language study than whether to say, 
"Aren't I?" instead of "Am I not?" Row people 
communicate, how language changes, how language 
persuades, how language sounds and how language 
shapes thoughts- and environments are more im- 
portant than the eight parts of speech, a rela- 
tive clause transformation or the distinction 
between who and v/hom, 

11, Keep composition assignments short and specific 
and relate them to the students' experiences. 
Take some time to teach V/Tit3ncr; don't Just 
assign composition topics. 



ANNUAL OUTLINE: DISCOVERIES THROUGH COMMUNICATION 
Correlation of texts and skills 
8th grade 



Prepared by: 

Helen R« Edwards, Neal Jtmior High. 
Hollace L. Selph, Sherwood Glthens 

Junior High 
Betty Whitfield, Carrington Juni 

High 
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An OveriTlew 

It la hoped that the f ollovrlng language arts 
coiirse of study for tha eighth grade will be used as a 
general guide with the new language textbook. The Dynaitilca 
of Learnlnfi;, 2; this text should be used as a central focus 
for all related areas in language study. 

This outline has been developed to present an over- 
all view of the language program. . The contents Include 
the coordinated areas from the basic strands suggested in 
The Dynam ics of Lang;uaff e (see p. 4 of the text). 
The following are the major areas: 

1* Communication 

2, Language and Literature 

3, Grammar: Phonology and Morphology 

4, Grammar: Word Glasses 

5, Grammar: Individual Grammatical Structures 

and Sentence Patterns 

6, Rhetoric 

7, Language Context 

8, Lan age History 
9» Dialectology 

10, Lexicography 

11. Composition 

It is recommended that tha teacher unfamiliar with 
tha new text, follow it quite closely until she becomes 
familiar with its content and procedures. The Teacher 'a 
^^^ - 4on Workshop _2 and the Evaluation Program are to be 
used along with the basic text. Teaching and learning 
activities are. available for slow, average and above 
average students, but the teacher will have to select the 
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appropriate areas of concentration from the text to meet 
Individual needs. 

The teacher at the beginning of the year may -wish 
to evalixate where her classes are in terms of reading 
readiness. Suggestions given below may be used before 
introducing reading texts s 

1, Tftiy Reads enjoyment, information, adventure, 

travel, general vicarious experiences 

2, Parts of a Book: cover, title page, contents, 

gl03sai»y, indexes, appendixes - 

3, Literary classifications: fiction, nonfiction, 

drama, poetry, essay, bio.-^raphy, autobiography, 
legends, myths 

4, Mechanics for good reading 

5, Effective reading skills: oral, silent, develop- 

mental^ critical, creative, appreciative 

The teacher, too, may wish to undergo "a readiness test 
for -her own teaching at the beginning of the -year. She 
might consider some or the following areas j 

For use with any texts 



1. 


Check with language coordinator In your 
for help and advice 


school 


2. 


Check the reading basal books which are 
able for class us© 


avail- 


3. 


Check supplementary and library books for avail- 
ability and range 


4. 


Check teacher's professional book shelf 




5. 


Check audio- visual aid materials; become 
with procedures for borrowing equipment, 
materials, etc. 


familiar 
reproducing 
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6# Chack to hava proper taachors • editions and 
loanuals on hand 

?• Screen students for reading levels 

8. Confer with special reading teacher regarding 
problems 

9« Check for availability of magazines like Read « 
Scope Scholastic Jr> ^ Voice ^ or Calvacade 



Indicated below are the various texts which are used 
in Durham Cotmtjr at the eighth grade. Each text has been 
carefully examined and correlated with the major areas 
indicated in the overview. 



Language text: D ynamica of Language 

Location in text 

Unit 1: Communication 

A« Semantics Chapter 1 

!• Symbols 

2* Conv-jrete or abstract 

B. Oral and written Chapter 11 
expression 

!• Time and place 
in coramtuii cation 

2* ■ Purpose and 
choice 

a# To direct, 

inform 
b» To perstiade, 

socialize, ^ 

perform 
c« To inspire, to 

entertain 



r 



r 



Unit 2i 



Unit 3j 
Unit 4i 
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Location In text 



3# Oral Style 
a« Formal 
b« Casual 
c« Informal - 

public 
d» Intimate 

4* Written Style 
a* Formula 
b. Formal 
c» Informal 
d« Casual 

C. Writing esources 



D. Variations of coramu-. 

nication 

!• Newspapers, 
magazines 

2. Radio, Tele- 
vision 

Language history 

A« Dialects 

B# Etymology 



(see index) also 
Handbook, pp. 384- 
387 



Vocabulary (lexico- 
graphy) 



Library resources 
Morphology and syntax 
A# Speech parts 

!• Nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, 
simple, compound 
end complex words 

2« Stress 



Chapter 3 
Chapter 3 
Chapters 2, 4-6 

Handbook, p\ 388 



Sentence Patterns 



Chapter 4 
Chapter 4 



i 

i 



C 



er|ci 



Unit 5t 



Unit 6: 



Unit 7s 



C» Sound sense 
Writing sentences 
A. Subjects 

Noiin phrases 
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Location in text 
Chapter 5 
.Chapters 6-9 



C. 



P. 



Adject Ive-adverb 
phrases 

!• Transitive 

2. Intransitive 

3, Linking 
4» Tense 

Statements and nega- 
tives 

Compounding expressions 
Sentences and questions 



Participles 



Negatives and contrac- 
tions ^ 



!• Expanding phrases 
J» Clauses' 
Introduction to composition 
A# Finding ideas 
B* Mechanics of writing 

C, Kinds of paragraphs 

D. Creative writing 
Language of literature* 



Chapter 7 

Chapter 9 
Chapter 9 
Chapter 13 

Handbook, p« 388 

Chapters 11-13 
Use lang# index 



Note: Unit V should be used In conjunction with other units 

throughout the year* Composition work may be supplemented 
through the use of Composition Model Exercises (8K 



1 



I 
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A. Fiction 
B« Short story 
G. Poetry 
Drama 

Spelling text: Bremmer, Sp&ULlijg Q, 
(correlated to the Heath text ^ 
Dynamics of Language ) 

Unit 1j Communication 



Unit 2: Language history 



Location in text 
Chapter 13 
Use reading texts 



Reading Text: New Y/orlds of Readin/^ 
Level: Low average 

General comments about text: 



H 
ft 



Chapter 1, pp»4-6 
Chapter 8, pp^24-26; 

the newspaper 
Chapter 17: pp# 48-50; 

diary 

Chapter 26: pp. 73- 75: 
the editorial 

Chapter 4 & 5 
Chapters 10 & 11 
Chapters 13, 14, 16, 
19, 22, 23, 25, 28, 
29, 31, 32, S4i sec 
pp. 104-105 in 
Chapter 20 



Unit 


3: 


Library resources 




Unit 


4: 


Morphology and syntax 


Chapter 2, 


Unit 


5j 


V/riting sentences 




Unit 

or* ^ 


6: 


Introduction to composition 


Chapter 35 


Unit 


7: 


Language in context 


Chapter 7 


Unit 


8: 


Language in literature 
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Location In text 

1, Examl:.i« teacher's manual and edition to determine 
basic format; teacher's aids begin at front of 
book but are continued again at the end of the 
students' pages, 

2, . Note list of reading skills in teacher's edition 

(pp. 121-124)... 

3, Note detailed lesson plans for each story as 
well as vocabulary 

Correlation to general areas:. 

Unit 1: Communication - Semantics Teacher's iiBnual,p,^l 

Oral reading (TM) p, 23 

Unit 2 J Language history - Semantics a'M p, 21 

Morphology TM p, 21 

Unit 3 J Morphology and syntax - Syntax TM p, 21 

Morphology TM p, 21 

Note: All ■oubsequoht parts of the general areas are referred 
■ to on pages 21-24 of the teacher's manual. 



Reading text: Focus 

Levels Average and abrvc average 

The Focus text Ir dividsd into 14 units: 

1) Range Not a thematic \anlt but geared to 

. ' giving the student a broad range of . 

literary material for study 

2) Word Attack 

Un't may be used as a separate stiidy 
of context, structure, sound, and dic- 
tionary; may also be used with Unit 1- 

3) Sensory Images 

Unit Is designed to make students awai^e 
of reading; also set up to be used with 
units 5 & 6 



\ 
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4) Central Idea 

Unit Is designed to aid students In 
understanding and Identifying the 
central Idea in stories; to be used 
with units 5 & 6 & 14 



5) Courage 



6) ' Search 



7) JudKmenta 



Note the chart In teacher »s manual 
which gives an overview of each 
story (p. 64) 

Chart In teacher's manual (p,96) gives 
overview of each story 

Unit centers upon aspects such as 
stereotypes, facts vs. opinions, etc. 
Concepts are reinforced In xmlt 9 



8) Relationships • 

Unit centers upon cause/effect, compari- 
son/contrast, and slTOTjle listing; also 
uses unit 9 . - . 

9) Second Look 

Involves judgments and relationships; 
see TM, p. 134 for breakdown of stories 
and their < oncepts 

10) Turning Point j 

Follow the Introductory guide in TM \ 
(p. 157) and on p. 158 TM use the Intro- ? 
ductory suggestions for unit I 

11) Flexibility / } 

Unit is concerned with student «s ability . t 

to vary his reading rate; unit, provides I 

stories in which a student mayApractice i 

this skill; geared to be done in class I 

■i 

12 ) Inventory I 

Exercises to guide the student in the I 
special practice of taking inventory 
of himself; use with unit ll\ 

13) mien Chart in TM, p. 187 and introduction, 

p. 188, indicate concepts and introduc- 
tory actlvitloa 
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14) Wind of Change 

Novelette about an African boy and a 
continent caught in the turmoil of 
change; story provides opportunity for 
students to use all their reading 
skills J note TM 209 for introductory 
activities 



Correlation with language: 

Unit 1: Communication 

Unit 7: Language in context 

Unit 2: Language in literature 



Location In text 

Chapters 2 & 7 

Chapter 3 " 

Chapters 3-4, 7-8, 
11-12 



Reading Text: Exploration through Readlnf^ 

Level { Average 

General comments about text: 

1. Teacher's manual — see pp. 460-62 
■ 2, Teacher's mantial includes helpful aids: 

a. Bibliography for teachers, p, 463 

b» Book titles - below, average and above, p, 465 

c» Audio-visual materials, pp. 470-472 

d. See manml for suggestions on how to correlate 

with overall theme of the year - Discoveries 

through Commimication 

Summary of units-: . 



Tftilt 1 
Unit 2 
Unit 3 
Unit 4 
Unit 5 



The Lure of Adventure, p. 20-29 
The Sporting Spirit, pp. 92-92 
Giants of the Earth, pp. 148-149 
For the Fun of It, pp. 262-263 
America Grows, pp. 262-263 
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15 Be lavish with praise. Attend the students' 
extra-curricular activities. Compliment new 
dresses and hairdos. Shake hands with the 
boys sometimes. Touch all of them occasion- 
ally - e e.lBp on the back, a touch on the 
hand, maybe even an occasional hue or a3?m-around* 
the-shoulder squeeze. 

16. Mal<c sikre that your instruction allows for con- 
stant succen's. 

17t Love them J 



A Resource Unit: Discoveries through CoCTni:nlcation 



8th grade 



c 




-if 

I 
;i 

I 
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Resource Unit: Discoveries throtigh Commtmlcation 
OvervlCTT 

Level: Below average and average 

The following xmlt is focused on Unit 1: Coraraunlcatlon 
of the year's program of study; the Intention of the unit 
Is to Involve students with language experiences so they 
wHl have a better understanding of the language they use» 
The student analyzes how people think, feel, and ccmmunl- 
cate with verbal a ndjxon-- verbal expression. 

This imit is also offered io show how a particular 
aspect of the program's study may be organized and uses 
the following objectives for that purpose: 

General concepts 

1. There is a basic coiraniuiicatloh model by 
which machine, animal and human communi- 
cation can be best understood. 

2. Lttnguage is only one means by which man 

i communicates ; he also cotninunlcates through 
gesture, facial expression, and his use 
of time and space* 

3# Language, the primary mode of hurnian 

communication, uses v/ord? as symbols, but 
those words are not the same thing as the 
reality they re pre sent • 

4« The speakers of a given language, such as 
English, see the v/orld in a special way, 
and their language is a kind of filter 
through which they perceive the reality 
around them© 



ERJC 
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Specific objectlvea 

1. To gain an understanding of the Importance 
of comnmnication 

2. To recognize the varieties of comratmlca- 
ticnj machine, animal, and human 

3. To understand communleation aa verbal- 
non-verbal and visual' .c 

4. To realize that literature communicates 
through the special uses of language 

5* To notice that' sound and shape of language 
affect communication 

6» To have a knowledge of how sentences are 

formed and how their form affect understand 
ihg 

?• To have an awareness that language changes 
and affects the way one commmlcates 

Pivotal questions (to be translated Into appropriate 

terroa by the teacher) 

!• \Vhat are your reading interests and 
hobbies? 

2# Vihat are your writing interests? ^ 

3# Do you have difficulty in ind in/? ideas 
to write about? Vihy? ' 



! 



4, Do you have difficulty in. taking part in a 
conversation or a dl.<cusslon? Vfltiy? 

5, Viliy do you read? 

6, What are your reading problems? 

What is the difference between languac-e 
and grammar? 

Q» Vi/hat is the difference betv/een reading and 
literature study? 
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9. 

10. 

!!• 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

Outcomes 
1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



Vaiat are jow feelings, problems end con- 
cerns in growing up? 

Do you know the skills involved in oral 
and'^v/ritten communication? 

How well do you use your knowledge of the 
parts of speech in daily coitrmunication? 

Can you name some of the forms of mass 
media? 

Can you name some of our famous news 
commentators ? 

tfvliat newspapers and magazines are you 
acquainted with? 

VBhat are the ways communicate on can be 
achieved? 



The student will understand the processes 
of commxmlcation, gaining insight into the 
way man communicates both effectively and 
ineffectively. ' 

The student will imder stand the nature of 
language as the primary means of communi- 
cation. 

The student will learn how he forms his 
language and how his langu^^^^ forms him. 

The student will become more skilled in 
communicating in speech and in writing with 
other people. 

The student will be c discriminating re- 
ceiver and a creative producer of film, 
television and the printed page. 

The student will become more skilled in 
receiving and evaluating spoken communi- 
cation. 

The student wl.ll value the language, cul- 
ture, and contributions of' all ethnic groups 
and nationalities that make ^ our society. 



i 
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I. 

* J- 

A, Semantics 

Semantics is the study of the meanings of words ^ 
their classification and history^ and their 
effect on cur behavior. v;e shall attempt to in- 
troduce students to specific and advanced con- 
cepts of general semantics, such as levels of 
abstracting, the abstraction ladder, nonidentity, 
indexing, and dating. We shall attempt to under- 
score the importance and complexity of the con- 
cept of the symbol. \Ve shall also' Introduce the 
concept of abstracting and the abstracting pro- 
cess. . 

1. Symbols 

Concept: Words are only symbols of reality arid should 
not be confused with the things they repre- 
sent* 

Activities: 

List nonverbal symbols observed around 
schools 

(Heath 1-24) 

- Yvatch for news, stories illustrating the im- 
portance of symbols and confiision of the 
symbol with the reality • 

- Find examples of symbolic protests, lilce 
draft-card burnings, or of warlike actions 
involving symbols,, like the desecration of 
a church by soldiers 

- Use the daily newspaper - ads, cartoons, 
editorials - for illustrations . of the word 
as a symbol. 

(Heath pp. 1-4) 

• Ask each student what **dog" means. Discuss. 

- Ask for report on use of oTJunber thirteen 
for hotels or buildings in Durham* 
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- Aak for examples of the use of labels to 
trick people^ 

- Discuss the effects that labels have on 
students (people )♦ 

' - Think of a superstition connected with 
words, other than the number 15 • 

- Discuss clothes as symbols - i#e# army 
jackets worn by students. 

- Use four applications listed on pages 4-5 
in Heath* 

Bremmer, Spelling 8 - Chapter One 

Films: (from Durham County) 

Communications: A First Film > Bailey - color • 

9i minute s* Poi^ 
Grrades 1-6, brings 
in use of symbols, 
facial expressions 
and gesture 3 • 

Signs - Bailey - color - For Grades 1-6 bub 
emphasizes non-verbal conmiunlcat ion 

Transparencies (available county office) 

412 Each language is a different code 

428 A language is like a code • 

Related Stories: 

Focus p# 235 - Antaeus 

p. 298 - The Soul of Caliban 

p» 232 « Counting Coup on a vVounded Buffalo 

p. 472 « Scars of Honor 

p. 464 - Moonf light 

Exploration Throu/yh Readinft 

p» 151 - Vifashlngton Monument by Night 
p. 194 - The Fifty-first Dragon 
p# 337 - The Deacon's Masterpiece 
Pt 374 - A Night at an Inn 
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New V/orlds In Reactin>^ 



I -"1 — i 



- - \ p, 13 - Never Let HtTi Down V ^ ; 

p, 36- - Paces - poemL 

p. 65 - The v;ind Blew East^ . - - - • 
: p. 87-98 - Works of Art - . 

p. 99 The :Mah :in the Yellow Pord^^ C 
p, 124 - Modern \Argonauts:^^" v 
p# 178 - Do You vFear the Wind? : - 
p, 214 - Proverbs 
p, 221 - Primer Lesson - poem 
: ' P« 228 1- Pandora: & the?Golden Ro^^^ 
i p# 240;- Superstitious?, Kere^%^ 

p. 230 - A Pothole of Kuggetsj ' 
- p. 232 - The Snake in the Bottle - • 
. p. 232 - The Lonely Soul ■ 
p. 236 - Certainty 

p. 236 - Flower in the Crannied 'iVall - poem 
p, 237 - The Blind Men and the Elephant •• 

Exploring: Literature 

= p. 24 - Do You' Fear the Wind? - poem 

p. 33'- The Courage That My Mother Had - poem 
- p. 56 - The Life and Deeth of a .e stern Gladiator 

V ; p. 65 - The Life and Death of Cholmondeley 

? ;p*;;^74;^??^ RoiC^^ 
r — X p, 86; •^OFoi^er^M^^^^ 
^ - p. 87 - One the Grasshopper and Cricket - poem 
V p. -:88;x-;>L«ihih^eni^^ ! y: :V: ^ 

: p, 133 - A Man Saw a Ball of Gold- - poem : 

^ p. 162 - I Stepped From Plank to Plank - poem 

V ; p. 183 - Scarface - • 

: v^^. 490^^^ vPld:{;L^^ - 
: V n p. 503 - Primer Les son - poem : : ., r V v 

^ V - p. 504 - An Old Story - poem | :V v 

p, 506 - Dreams - poem . | r 

Related Materials: 

The Lanr:ua;;^e of Man, Book 6. How Vvords ChanKe Our 
Lives, p. 17 -"Symbols," by S. I, Hayakawa 

The Languag e of Man , Book 4, p. 25, "The Clash of : 



Symbols 



1 

! I 



r I 



tl I 



I 



i 



2v Concre;t;6 or Auatract 



Words can be arranged in levels of abstrac- 

particular object to .the more" abstract term 
: tha t cat eg 6rl es or c las se sV ;C 

^hen£:as:signlng :a^ or^a thlngvta s^: v : 

/eOjassy Gi^ cai^be^ certvai^ \ i ^ 

olpiSeritS: whichi^^h -iTith 

ot^er-meoribei^^ 

diiidi^l^iaL^ a^;Of vt^h^^ 

A formal definition is determined by pla- 
cing the term in its j:)r oper:. ^enus iVs^^ 
atfhigh; 1^^^ l^tst-- 
ing the differential- An inf onnal defini- 
tion is determine d::"by^ ngrwJ^gv^^ 

f pr-^th^iab si r |l c t iqru^^^ i^J^^ ^ =y : S 



(Heath 



■ jp--— - 4f- 



I ----- -iyi. 



I-"-"-: - 



^ej^pL^^fi^ 

:Ha,ve^E at u^^^ fia¥e; 
ySe$nr-p3^ opie^^^ii^^^^ 

dent. Baptist, Boy Scout, basketball player, 

;^^ye^L^*iident^ ^ 
see if they use dead-level abstracting. 

IHa^V^^i^l^ 

sharing both formal and -.informal defini- 
tions - for instance, IJappiness is a Warm 



Have students go over compositions they 
have written (or someone else »s) and try 
to substitute a more concrete word for ^ 
every, ineffective abst ract v/ord they find* 
Students could v/ork in pairs* 



''i : - 
---\ 
> - 

i'i - 

-I - i 

" - - 
^ - 

I 



I 

i 
1 
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; Use applications: and margin Eiu^eestjona 
f or Keath, pp. 7-21. { 



Related Stories: 

- New Worlds of Keadinp;^ 



p. 245 - A Drum Major for Justice 



;Re la t ed Ka t e ri a la^:- 



TheHfonpm aae of Man, Book 3. n. »\^'hf^ 
; are You?" by Jessica Davidson, also, 
P« 11 » "ViTiat ♦ a Your Rinht Ivame?" by 
Jessica David son,' ■ 



J-.: 



{ 



: -32^-- 



B.. ORAL Al^'WRIO??^ 
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Overview ' \ ^ v 

"Cftn one communicate?'' Is one of the major concerns 
. i^^S^^'S* . today. Past trends In the teaching of 

writing .skills have: placed; emphasl s lupon- the conventions 
01 written expression and, not enough upon the substa^^^^ 
of what Is written. The New English of the 70' s encourages 
teachers^ to help students draw upon their ;wn experiences 
and apeak from their avn felt convictions and feellnscs. 
To help the student with his skills, the teacher should 
show the student how to write with a purpose and how to 
writ© for a specific audience. Good writln;i and oral 
expression grow out of a real coramunicat^on 'tjroblem and ' 
not from an Isolated exercise. The correction of errors 
and the use of standard English must not be overlooked, 
as rhetoric has its place for social standard. Students 
will speak and write one way to communicate with their 
peers but 1 1 i s ^ouit-pesp^^^^ the apprbprt-^ 

ate levels of usage. The following concepts and appllca, 
tlons are suggestions for motivating oral and written ex- • 
;pr Malonsi -;>^: r ^^ f^^^rzy^^^^ifi^^ x ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

Langtta^e Context « Oral and Written Expressions ^ 

^e^r^v^^ ^Dynafe ' 
General Concept: Lan;2:ua;re Choice ■ ' 

---- The purpose of communication is an ira- 

' ^ portant element in determining the charac- 

— \i r : terlstics of language used by the sender 

V \ or writer. Language serves seven distinct 

/ ^ ^ 3 purposes, ^ . 

Concept 1: To direct- 

This kind of language is used in any set - 
■ of directions. This purpose requires 

^ words that will direct an action. The 

language must be clear and precise; it 
1 must take into account the point of view 

1 ; I : ^; V of the lis tener , : , 

cationj Students may select any given set of 
■ " directions to give orally or in written 
i.e., from making a model car to 



1 

It 
V 



i 



1 
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le,^;al: doctimeSta ; directions to f indr 



Concept 2 ; To inform: 



r 

4"- 

I 



I 



-J 



1 

35 



I • 



/ corapteitonsl^ 
rL - ^_ v^eader imders^^^ 

Application; Use oral or written situations by giving 
short speeches , annot^^^ 
that inform the reader or lis 
the mass lUjedia, the television, radio^ 
and hevvspapers can- s^ 

Concept z 3: To ehtertain . - ' 

This purpose applies to many situations. 
The language does not follow any set 
- inil^, ;^au^ 

i^s^tic^^^^py^^ 

Application: Use dramatization and dialogue to ex* 
; V ; ^ press favorite commercials or entertainers ^ 
■ special trademarks of oral expression^ 

77^. satire, understatement, or exaggeration^ 

Concept 4: To .persuade : . . • 

-r ^ ^ The key feature of effective persuasion 
is cleverness • The .speaker must know 
--- -- - what the listener desires or values. 

Clarity and preciseriess will make any ' 
of fer more satisfactory or desirable. 

Application: Have students give oral advertisements X^"^ 
^ : ^ that are heard from commercials or write 

> ' original reque shs from organizations , 

V :? : V etc. , Ask them to explain which of their 
: ^ desires or values each message attempts 

' ^ ^ to match. Ex.: The recruiting division : 
- / of the -Armed Services emphasizes serving 
one's country and off ering travel, skill 
^ and eclupat advantages. 
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Concept .5^ : To soeiallziB 



This purpose la not precis©. It is 
not meant to be interpreted literally. 
The expresaipn cbny^^ 
tionahip and not specific meai * 



Application: Haye students list s 

social expreaaions are use '.. Ex; atten- 
V ; ^i"e a achool prom, viaitlns a friend, . 

a telephone conversation extendin.-^ an 
>: -invitation, v 



Concept 6 : To perform 



The expression is formal, ceremonial, 
and governed by certain prescribed • 
rules, .The language la .dosi.^ned to 
r enhance the dignity of the act. It la 
1 - used by official organizations, reli- 
gioua ceremonies, and fraterna: groups. 
Choice of worda la not modern and 
often difficult. Moments of silence 
- are another feature of thia expre ssion, 

cation: From students* experiences discuaa the 
language uaed for these sltuatlonaj 
accepting a civil poaition (mayor); a 

V rv 3^ atate position (governor).; a religious 
position (mini a ter, pries t, rabbi) • 
(^eremonies as installation, dedication, 
wedding, , ; ' 



Concept 7: To Inspire 



: a 
■ ! : often 

Application: Have 



This xs a literal expreaaion of personal 
and denotative meaning. The language 
is thought-provoking and interpreted by 
each individual on the basis of his own 
es and feelinga. The metaphor, 
of figurative expression, is 
used, - ^ . ' £ ' 



^ students read famous inscription 
quotations or inscriptions ,to interpret 
mes sages. Songs and scriptures have - 
ra tional theme s that can be used. 
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LanRViage Style 



General Concept; Language variation Is called style. Our 

language is adjusted to suit our rela- 
tionship with our receiver. This func- 
tional change tsvjnade^ according to 0 
. purpose. The four levels are: ^ > 



i 



Concept 1: Formal Style Kr^ i£ ^ 

The^^apeafeer, pl«n^^^ 

say. This type of expression is difficult 
w^ien facing an audience. The -reaction of 
the listeners influences the speaker, 
- / There is no feedback or immediate signal 

of reaction that we get in conversations 
with friends. v 

AppllcationjGlve students an opportunity to 
accounts", of incidents which" make 
, nervous. Remind them that even the best 

V ; of speakers and performers have experienced 
stage fright. 



Concept 2; Informal - Public Style 



\ 



y V This Is a mature a tyle of expression V 
- dealing with those we do not know,. 

- - There is an interchange of feedback 

(participation from the listener) and ^ 
- the speaker. Signal words carry mean- 
ing and act as cues for the speaker, 
r : These signals are given by the listener. 

Application:?:.* ve students give examples of a sales- 

aian who won't break his gales pitch regard* 
of the customer's reaction. 



Concept 3: Casual Style : - : ^ W 

/ This form is used with people we know very 
well or with those we would like to know 
better. The speaker does not rely upon 
^ cues from his listeners, Eliiptical ex- 

pressions (omissions) are Used. Slang ex- 
pressions are other features that show close 
relationship, m.; 



Appl5-catlont Have studohtsj dl a cuss or v/rl$e 
f - saJ3l^)n scene sr clc^^ 
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conyer- 
cafe- 



Cimcept 4: ^ Iritlmate Style 

The vspealcer cormnmit^^^ 
;2oxpI^e3^1o^;^ ::^3^ this .Torm! we^ comtm^ 

^^argon VTi^ti&jji aj ^peci^^ aroL Tea-^^ 

Appiiie^aWjori^ 

Ij^ l€inguagev f K - ^j ;^ - 



r3fr^«^^r^X)ea]^^ 
re toSip^ 



- _ : =t -- 
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CORRELATIONS TO USE WITH ORAL AND/ WiMTSlI/ EXPRESSIONS 



Lltaraturo 



Expldrlng Literature : 



Explorationv Through 
Readings 



New Worlds of Reading 



Sahks of the Sacramento J 
The Charge of the Light 
Brigade . ^ : ^ v : ^ * 

Ho^^o; v;^^ 7v v 

The Celebra^^ 

Frog of Galdveraa County 
:iLjJIan i ^ Nex^lasslty- 
^Ccmcbrd Jiyncrii^ ; : 

Death of Red Peril " 
^^ouhtry Taloi^^^ - 

Psalm 121 , 

Building Power S^^ 

DoAlar^^^^ 

di^icj^f^^i^^^^^ 
^^|]^^?St(^fI^ 
ifcPr^^^ 



^Tgh^ghfiEa^egS^ 
vAilo^ertpj^^^ 
Him 

Erd^Sfr"^^^^ 

The Milk Pitcher 



casual 




Inspirational 


1 






:^at^on 
entertainment , 


i 


dialect 




vint ima te 


j 


" Insplratlqhal 


- - 


— casuax 




• liitlmate 




insplrat ional 


if- - 


to direct 


^ { 

j 


► formal 


! 






'^a^itirai^^ 




»;$6jihf5m^ 




r^c^^Jj^prm 




» informal - 




public . 




> casual 




» to persuade 





T21 Seinan^^ 



T22-pbmpraKdn]slon^ 
T23 Levels of meaning 



Unit 7 Literal language 
Unit 17 _ Dlajry^ or jburnlal w 
Unit 26 Editorial wrl ting- 
Unit 34r rDiction^^^^ ' ? 
Unit 35 Political writing ^ : 
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Languap^ft 
. : IDynamica 2 ^ 



er 9 Effective Writing 



SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS PGR tJSE Ilf UWIT IB 
ORAL AND lYRITTEN EXPRESSION 
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I 

■I 



Languaga Man Serlas > 

' ' Jcsoph Fletcher Littel, Editor ' 
McDougal, Llttell & Company 
; Box 1667, Evans ton, Illinois 60204 

This sories 1ms: 

adaptation. Manuals ^^ccbmpany^^ t^ 1 

l^ngjaag^ o£^^ Book 2 Story of Language 

Language of Man^ 3 ^ Using Figurative Language 

/ - Coping Wi th Mass Media 

Language of Man Book 4 Levels of Language 

_ \ z^}i-L\ \ y^ x::^ Comunijcations^^^of it^ 

^ Language of Man Book 6 LanCTianie of Politics " 
: ^^^^^^ ' Language of Advertising. 

. . _ > : Language and Race 



Language i J - 
Hovr Words Change Our 

Li ve s i ^ iiV V : V < 



:^:J::i-_-*-^ _-_ - 



Language of Advertising 
Vlangutrgo ahd r^ 
Language and Politics 



Th<. Turner-Llvlnp:aton Conmiunlcatlon Series 

r T - Poilett Publishing Company 
Chicago, Illlnolo 

: The Newspaper You Read > ' 

The Television You Watch 

^ The Movies You See 

The Letters You Write . 

The Phone Calls You Make 

The Language You See ■ , 



pp. 118-136 

pp. 56-98 
pp. 101-175 

pp. 41-91 
pp. 55-98 



pp. 41-55 
pp. 83-103 
pp. 63-75 



pp. 43-81 
pp. 85-97 
pp. 105-119 



1 
I 



■i 



i 



m 

i 



i03 



The^ Greening of Engllah: 



Allan A» (Jlatthom ; 

Heath Prof eaalonar Service Program i 

I). C. Heath Company r^; ; 7^ V; 

This pamphlet explains^ New. EngMsli for a New vAgeJ* 

an<i will give ypju a be:t]ter xuiderstaM 

text^ I3ynamlc3 of Language 2V ^ ^ — - 



i 

i 

^~7: r fir- =r"t -T^f 



f^ ^^-^^^^ 

















— - - - -- -= 
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C, Coimnunlcati on through Radio, Teloviaion, Newspapers;, 
: MagaziHes, or Conic Book^^^^ 

Overview - Variations of Communication 

This section is developed to supplement the Semantics 
. • and Oral and Written Ez:pres3ion sections, ft must be noted 
■ that our multi-media society is not r > d On oral ani 
^'^Itt®!^ o^cpresaion but is' al^^ ,v I'or mass changes 

in our language. An oxaraple of the effect of television 
in the vyay in which lielovision is standardizing oufr lahgu- 
ago while also adding to our vocabulary by exposing a 
; large pppulati on jto new oxprftsalons in o^^ 

^ Central Concepts t ' ^ '■ \;\ : _ 

A." Students can become more perceptive receivers 

of communication if they understand the differences 
. among reports, inferences, and Jud.gments, and if 

- : I they are_aware of devices of propaganda, 

f ^ B,v .Each of the communications media affects us and 

• the message in different ways: that is, the 

ps^r^: ■ medium is the message. The printed word as a 

medium and radio as a medium make, different de- 
- mands on both ths sender and the receiver of 

: :^ the communication. 



The several visual media - still photography, f 

motion pictures, and televls ion - use a spec ial 1 

visual .language tha.t needs to bo analyzed and \ 

understood in ways significantly different from f 

those involved in verbal langua^re,* ^^^^^ . 



:• Introduction 



* - 



; 7 Part D of Unit I, •♦Communication" studies the media. 
This includes radio, television, newspapers and magazines, 
and movies, : " : _ 



' ^ - ^ ^ ^ Concepts taken from; The Greening^of Enftlish? A New 

English for a New nge. Allan A f;iflt->.>i^r.n . -F.-TT^n .j.^ 
& Co,, 1971, ■ ■ ' . . 




; - ' - ' ' ' \ 105. / 

The object of this tinit is that each student, see ; 
/^h importance of these "veMcles of cbmmunicati^^ 
the effect they have on hl3 daily life a _ 

It is advisable that as- the instru^ begins to 
study each rrediim, that the students bo alloY/ed to resear^^ 
the history of each, i.e. , ia the^ ntudy_ of radio, research 
its history, development, etc. , and branch out ,i at o dis- f 
cuss ion about itsr immed^^ long te^m effects on the: 

piiblic and li.ov/ the mediim Jias; eyolved^^^ 
as - its audience has matured or changed in direction. -1 

Ac^tvities -- ^^^ ^ y^^r^^i ^ ; J^^^^^ v 



A* 



radio in the study of language is to have each ■ . 

/^iiiidjeht?-]^^ 

^c la s 3^ cynLerSox^rnpiieic^ >^ ivey ^y^i^- — ^ 

"exew^l«£pl^^ omm aindov^pn^ ^h^^^^ - 

emphasis in^^ 

: 7v U^*¥omea^^ 6f f e^ct ^^the;isex^^a 

^^7^^ V "^j^it^^di^ rcyialfj?J --- :se J3^.ag^ 

r -\ pov^^er w^.^ - 7 r^c: f ; ^ j^.,^^^^^r^ V ^ 

bi; ; ^ the^ V5l;c^7fch^^^^^ 

" -y^^^t^^:^pd^^^ ;and>wh^t7:^^ 

c> vlarig^a^e^:^ 

v;>^>^promise3 vdi d^it^make:;^^ 

^ t^^ V l7 ! 

de" - n*babicr Ipersp -r^as ^^he^ volpe/ 

thajj: of -f^^ 
:how^ d iU^hls jjtna 



-i 

-4 

n 



4 . 
? 

i 

f 

1 

3r 



jERlCi 



^'1 

■31 



a 



B. 
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e,- VVhAt Is each -coitL'nercial tr^ 

communicate?- Does it do so effoctively?' 

Bring a radio to class an-^ have the class listen 
to differont progrjams^ 1* 'aluate each station's 
programming in:relation to: 



3. 
4. 



The audienco i^, appea Is to; i , e , age 

group, interest groupe. 

Listing the difXerent typos of programs on • 
:each station, ; " . ' ; , 

The prdgramtning have any relationship to 
the area ih -which: Jthe s tation> is located, 
i.e. .is programTnirig; f or fihapel: Hill different 
from that of Durham, or Halelgh? , ;%Thy ?: - 

The adveriiseraents used: on dif jperent sta- ' 
tioha vary irx. content f.n.d In thfr manner In 
which they are produced? Does this have 
any bearing on whether the program using 
the comrnorclal is a "talk-sliovr 



f ormfi t ? 



or a music 



IX» Television 



Reference for opening the unit - Fdcus p. 374- 
375« Poem - "The Day the T, V. Broke''. Note 
reference on "V.ho's Afraid of T, V,", p, 375, 



Activities 



;, 



A. You may wish t o uae the same activities ! . 
in T.Y, an we used with radio ads, putting 

' special emphasis on the video area, if you 
" lise a color T.V., note t)ie t;.se of blues 
^ and greens in. ads and discuss the psycholo- 
; gical value of these colors in advertise- 
- ments, i.e. cleanmiig, freshness, appeal to 
tjo.e = eye, etc„ Ex, j Salem commercial, • 

B, Discuss the different levels of television 

: shows and their value for our society. Ex, t 
News, movies, family comedy, soap-operas, 
variety shows, editoriaj orogramrain?v, inter- 
view programs, late-night talk shov/s. Evalu- 
ate them as to their "escape" value, etc, - 



lERlC. 



{ 

h 

f 
i 



; 10? 

Have the cloas view .two: television sliowj 
of similar foiTiiat end then v/rite a compara-^ 
tive paper 6n their appoal, f orrnat, value , 
etc», for the television puhllc. 



Newspapers and Magazines 



1) 



2) 



Discuss v;ith the c the valxie of the news- " 
paper in a so c icty th?*, t^*ls o re celve s ne tlir ough 
radio and T»V, at a nuch: faster pace than 
through; prints ^ - ' ^ 

Discuss the language of advertising; with the ^ : 
class _ You might want to refer to the film; - 
Learninj^ f r orn M ydrtis La n ffluu/:e ^ ;Goronet 
(not available fro^^^^^ ; '7.:- 



Activities . 

!• The form of the nev/spaper - : v 

_ - - - J H^^ve^ the ^xstI^s s^^aJc^^^ ^t iSei i^^ ow n^ : n<5 w a pap c_p^ j Elacj^ 
: ; ^ emphs^^^^r^^ 

" I 2 )r - ; v: 3;^: ^ r : ^ 1 - ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ "^^^ 

3) Editorial - 

4 ) ^ Sports y;": iX^^^^ ^^^^^v:^^^^^^^^^^^ 



|^Re^^a^;to^ 
Unit 8, p. 24; Unit 26, p^ 73)^ 



Make sure that as you study this part of the 

unl^"^a4;?^ 
-Inf^rctnces ^^^ompa^^^^^ 

raents •>r A good reference is in the Focus text. 
Chapter 7^- ^ ^^TudgIrient s ; Chapter 8 - ^^Relationr 

"Infe'rences'^ 



ships". In New Worlds of Roadinpt. ^ 
poera "P^aces " p. 36; ^ank YouTlJa^ara" p; 79 • 
"Ceuieteiv Path'^ p. 108; pictur-e on p« 298. Also 
the novel Shane may be used for a study of judg- 
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Activity 



Have students create their own ^m^^ 
Thoy should first decide on the audience the 
magazine will try to roach, its format, and its 
content. Iiave them? : ^ 

( a ): draw or cl ip illustrations 

(fe) write articles . 
* Cc) create advertisements for prodticts i:^^ ^ ' 

techniqpc^ of adverM:slng,^^^^^: E^^ 
connotation of , one image such as a country clSb 
, to transfer "an imago. ^ ^ 

References ^ ; ; - >^ ^ \ . ly i : 

A good reference to use in illuatrabing the ' 
- • "making of a commercial" is found in Thejjgngu- 
, afSe of Man: How Words Chnr^c^e Our Lives, j. f. 
Llttell, ed. (McDougall Litter ?c Co., Evanston, 
111.) "Making the Dial 'Volksv/agen » Coramorcial", 
P» 63. Also, film references; Learning from 
- Advertising Lan^^ua^e. Coronet Films; Do Words 
.Ever Fool Yon, (county office), color, grades 
4-9^ VftiJL-Conmun^ color, 12 wma 

grades 7-12. 

Purthe^TAc tlviti«%« ' . . 

: ^' H^J"??? each.of the following messages 

by tolling whether it is reliable or trnre- 
liable and indicating your reasons. 

A news story from the Communist ' " 
rj*^ ll^l^i "Soviet leaders announced 
. today that they v/cro granting amnesty 
• to several Soviet writers recently 
accused of counterrevolutionary proia- 



a. 



I 

1 
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Jon Hanacn> Holly^^ 
"strongly dpnoimccd : a' g^^ 
annml Incomo^ Indtcating ho plans 
to: head, an :organi?,ation to f ight 
. tho lonubo ^ 



c. V/alkor Storio, head oX the Peach Grbwers 

IhstitittCp indicated that ho had aacr^t 
in? orjna t i on that ^ the: s triking poach " 
pickers wcro boing^ r^^ 
ntot =fiandOo:: ^ : V \; :\ : : 

d* ^^ i ^^t Homer, sluggor iVor the; E 
\: - Spx^ uses; V^arraTio bataV: : 

^Colloct -f^ _and magazine 3:^^^^^ 

at lo astv throe examples : 0<!^^ m^^ that: dp ; 

nol; sc^m trust^^brthy^ of ^tho speaker *8 

doubtiul qmlif icati onsT of^ probably bias . ^ ^- 
Be ^prepared _ t p ;pzpl_aiTi .youri Jreq^^ * 



3> 



^^{ELectK>§oy^ 

^s t a ted5^|>5^^ s<6i^se»c oix^Myiea^ 
^fmrpbsos^^ 

pur posj5^ - \^ ^^^^^^^^}^^ V: ^ 



^r- ^ MCflttij3n«-»rj^^ 

Appltcatlfbng ;^ - f 1^ : 

: ^ iv l^rciS^lw^ia^^ 1g w^^seleict^has[e ^ 

: or dicpiJo^ y y^^^^^ 1^ /> 
^ _ ; ::av\:> ??^P 

_ • ^ ^ : _ i - by :^ : : TJhtov^tojnp^^ ^ : v'rf 

c# Mico' hav^^^^^ L _ :^ = 



no 



2, 



3. 



4. 



t - _ 



Concept 



Pmoen year-oia girls are f oollflh 
and silly, c 

Leprechauns have an avejraige Itf e ex- 
pectancy of 154 years. . 

The majority of students in this 
school prefer rock music to folk 



Rock mus Ic la more exc 



than folk 



Tho population of Tokyo is greater than 
the popiilation of New York 



Select: something you own that you might like 
to sell. List all the objective facts that 
describe It. Write an ad that makes that, 
possession sound very desirable; then write 
another ad that makes iteeuwd Mndoslrable, 



a news article from a magazine or news- 
papor. Underline all the words in the article, 
excluding quoted comments, that Imply some- 
one »s judgemont or opinion. 

Rewrite the following story by removing all 
the subjective and connotative language, 
and substl tutlng objective, denotative langu- 
age. Make tho story as objective and as 

rf ac tueil^^a o^yp^i ;ca^^^^^ 

Youiig leftist protestors disrupted 
proceedings in municipal court yes terday, 
shouting obscenities and seriously inter- 
ferlng with the orderly conduct of Justice. 
Tho unkempt radicals were, protesting the 
recent enactment of an ordinance to close 
all public parka at dusk. The unruly group 
manhandled a policeman, who tried to prevent 
them from onto ring tho courtroom. One of 
tho.long-hnirod rebels tried to make an in- 
flammatory speech to the onlookers, but was 
shouted down by hecklers, • 



A report is an objective, verifiable statement 
about something in the real to rid. 
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jMapllcatloim 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Clip an editorial or a:^ feattira article 
from a dally^. newsijaper oM undeipllne 
of the, Inforoncos^ mades^^^l^^^^^ 

Indica to who the r , y oti^^^tMrik o ach: itif oi'enc o 
•lia tod tiolow 1^ "prcbably sound" or -^'pro- 
bably xinaound^. Explain- your chotco, " 



. otrn thro © cars' a nd " i^^^^^ 
big hovLse In an bxfcluslyo soctlon ' 
of to)m, > Thoy^ be . veiT^^eolthy . 



didn't pay anyincome taxes last 
yoar.^^ :.T^ must :be vO^ p^^ 



h. 



c. Sixty percent bf the stiidonts sur- 
veyed in this school said they did 
not. oat breakfasti There must be 
a lot of hxmger in this coimnunity, 

quite ill, _ ■ , • 

Each inference below is atatied In definite 
language ao if it were a final' report. Re-. 

TO»ltOveachvono %Mtha 



a^ 



b. 



Roy»8 grades have slipped since he 

g^tyhlasnow^eCr^B;^^ 

him to fail, ■ . .; •;; ; . * 

Mf, Walker is angx^ with xii^,.' He didn't 
speak to me when we passed in the hall. 

No noise is coming from your sister's 
room. She must be sound asleep. 



An inference is a conclusion made about the un- 
known on the basis of the known*. : ■ . . 
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Abpllcatlena 
1. 



Copy each of the fblloTTlrig sentericoa that 
contains one or more ^Jxidgoment: words « Under- 
lino tlxe words which imply a value .liidgment 
and then revise each sentence In order to 
make It more objective,' ^ ; , 



a, 

c^ 



He Impudently growled his answer 

to the highbrow official. 

She snarled back t^^^^^ : : 

The uncouth girl s louched along the 
corrldop^vj v ^ ' / ^ ^ : - ; 

The crabby old teacher screeched at 

The lovely old lady smiled; sweetly 
and spoko charmingly of tho past. 



2, Clip from 



a newspaper at least three news 

stories and advertisements that contain 
,1udgments. Underline Judgment words In 
each. 



Concept 



A Judgment Is an expression of an opinions a 
label placed upon a person or thing that reveals 
our feelings of liking and disliking. 



Application 
1. 



~ from a newspaper at le as t three articles 
and advertisements that you think llluatrnte 
the various propaganda technic les dlscuosod, ' 
Be proparod to explain which technique or 
combination of techniques Is used In each 
one ,^ •• ^ I ■ • 



Concept 



Propaganda Is spreading Information to' promote 
or discredit a cause, usually using emotional 
appeals In order to get people to follow a 
certain coiu?ae of action. Some techniques used 



I 
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by propagandists are name-calllngj trarisfor, 
testimonial, plain folks, card stacking, band- 
wagon, psoudosciontlf Ic jargon, and f lattery • 



IV, Conic Boofco 



Explanation: It should bo noted that there Is 
a nor; trend developing in the. stiidy of our ciili 
turOfl Qno of tho/mjor concerns today i^ the^ 
study of "pop culture", i.o^ th-j study of every- 
day objects and reading mate rial that ;inake the 
"everyday Joe " tick„ . 

At Bowling Green State University there is 
a center for the study of "pop culture," fHie 
chairman of the department. Professor Ray B, 
Browne, feels that even tho study of a. Coke 
bottle is valuable in discovering the composition 
of modern man. 

It la notable, indeed, to trace the develop- 
ment of comics from the 40 »s through the 70 »a. 
Today, many comics of the.50»fl auch as "Green 
Lantern", "8atman" and "Superman" are now studied 
not only for word usage but for their social ' 
commentary. It is important that if you imple- ' 
nent the use of comics in your classroom, that 
you have first an understanding of why they are . 
there. Your reasoning may be (a) to simply in- 
terest non-readers in reading or (b) to use .^thera 
ao a stimulus for discussion of .our present-day 
culture, or (c) both of these reasons, which are 

valid, yy.^ k :f ^^/ - - . ■ ■ • 
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Activities 



1. 



Have students Taring, any comics from home 
old or nerr, and discus a them foiy their 
social value in relation to their date of 
copyright; i.e.. If a Mickey Blouse comic 
is entered, with a 1959 copyright, discuss 
the influence Walt Disney was beginnihg to 
have upon our culturo, the fWckey . House 
Club, the desire of pooplo in the late 5jO»8 
to seek out pure entertalmnent and escape 
in their ont er tainmen t . 

Introducing this type of unit will 

demand research on the part of the teacher; 

however. It is a valuable study, which will 

serve to Interest the slow or non-reader. 

It is also a 



ng-off" exercise thro\igh 
which other reading matter may be introduced. 



Activity 



It may be valuable to have each member develop 
his own comics. Have him/her choose his/her 
characters and what thoy are to represent; have ' 
them create conflicting situation through which" 
to reveal the characters.*^ This exercloo may be 
one cartoon, q comic strip, or a comic book. 



V, Motion Pictures 



The objective of studying the motion picture 
fto a form should be to make students aware of 
Its influence upon society and how it reveals 
our society. It should be studied first as an 
art form with emphas Is on camera work, lenses, 
otc, Thon a pursuit into the history of the 
oovlo might be valuable, - 



I 

I 
J 



I'ilLll 2?° ^f^^Pf^o^i opportunity to praise the artistic 
^dont__T^p might not do as well in academic studies as 
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Cehcept - ; 

naual literacy is becoming a part of cur Htera- 
tute, language, , and cbm^ 

must educate our students in the use and under- 
standing of the medium of coimnunlcation. 
Suggestion ; 

To purchase inexpensive cheap cameras which Aay 
he^us^ to enhance Jbl^^ 

ting slide/tape essays. Stories, poems, drama, 
etc., all the forms of literature, my be enhanced 
through fiLn. It should also he mentioned that 
* students who participate in film-making learn " 
not only about film but also about writing, 
organizing, focusing, editing, and cooperating. 
Resource _ < : ^^z - ^ y^l \ ^ 

A good so,urce for studying film techniques is . 
Basic Film Terms - A Visual -piction^^, t>^^.^.^ ' 

; Films. yr v :^ ^^:^ /^^ : ^ . , ^ ^^^J 

Film History . : . - 

As you move into the study of film history 
there are films available from the county such 

as J > 7 . / : 



IV "The Barber Shop" - W, C, Fields 
2» Charlie Chaplin Movies "^^^ ^ " 



1 1 



i I 



DixPham County Library 
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3, "Nanook of the North** - The f irat documen- - 
taiy film ovor miadej L.IeN.Ci Pllma. 

4, •*Dronra 6f AWlld Horoos'* - Study in camera 
works L.IbN.C. Films . 

5^ WtJNC in Ghapol Hill t Channel 4 ): also has a 
aorioa on "Friday nig^ 
■ hlatos*y. In thia series some of the best- 
of the old raovlca aro Vshovmft 

Booka as Roaource 

1 • Wi 11 iaiQ KidiTis , Themes j Short Fllma for Dls- 
cusaion (1968) and Supplement One (1969). 
Dayton, Ohio: George A. Pflaura, Publisher, 

2, JExplorin/; th> Film - (text^ Kuhna, William 
Available Materials 

!• PlLm catalogue at Public Library which 

lists State Dept. Films (tho only atipula- 
' tion for these films, however, is that they 
V may not be shovm in n public school class- 
■ room) 

2> Y/rlte Kodak in Rochester, N, Y, for their 

free materials dealing with visual literacy, 

3, Durham Public Library Film Catalog, 
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;/ OTHER ACTIVITIES VJITH COMIC STRIPS 

Ccmic strips and cartoons, not-so-llght morsels of 
ouatonanco, are read by more Americans than are any 
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pf the other mass media. Their easy accftsaibillty makes 
them ideal^f or several days V classroom conoideratton. 
Look at a wide variety comic strlj)r> to help the class 
understand that r^^/v \ : . 

- this jnediiim iinp^oses serious li on the 
artist {daily segmentat?. on, 

. so^mdji tv/o dimensions' > \:r y> . r ^ 

- the ro fare diTf ereht Icinds of :eomi f ea« 
turing various comT?inatipfis of reAvlism, melodrama, 
fantasy,: humor.>; a^ domestic life,: bus 1- ^ 
ness life, aniirial lifc^ \ : \ /C ^ 

some strips tell a traditional narratiye_ story,: ,. 

- ^ r :\ 

^ ~j^:s$jjp^ 



Comic strips and indeed all flct,1vo forms divide into two , 

groups^::: r; ^^J^^ b^^^^^^^ 5^ i;^ v c^ X7^^^ 

-^|<c$|to^ 

^a^e^|to^ 5u:^c>py: ^D^^ ^ 

^ >^i^icnu^^ 
^nsSaji^i^ 



Examples of the former are ^^Winnie %inkle,** "The Phantom", 
"Steve Canyon", "Apartment 3-G," "Mary Vi/orth/* Examples 
of the latter are "Peanuts," "Pogo," "The Wizard of Id," 
"Dick Tracy," and "B.C." Stiidonts may he si^rprised to 
note the follov/in^: their favorite comic strips are, fic- 
tions of non-belief, vAiich they ironically believe to be 
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truer to life thftn the more'^realiatic" forms? many of 
the "formal" problems of the cartoonist's craft are shared 
by the writer of literatnrej comic strips also deal directly 
with the concerns of modern Americans, , 

Contomporary comics also point to a developing trend 
toward "anti-heroisraj" in which the .central charactera of 
several strips repre sent direct inversions of the tra- 
ditional concept of "heroism." These new anti-horoes 
Indtcato one style of life through which the; average Indl- 
vlduaJL citizen can cope with the overwhelmingneas of the 
modern wo^^d,^^, v : :r - ^^^ - 



I. 



2.- 



3. 



Have the student select his favorite comic strip 
: and than re-tell it in words the story of one 
day's episode so that someone who is not at all 
familiar v/ith the strip would understand what 
happened. This activity will point out how 
pictures and comic strip c onvent ions actually 
toll the reader-viewer much more than he mi/»ht 
at first assume. • ; v \ : " 

Some students may want to choose a traditional 
narrative comic strip and then predict the out- 
come .of the current adventure. These composi- 
tions could be saved and read aloud at the end 
of t}» year to see how accurately students fore- 
saw the evolution of the strip's plot structure. 

Many strips make use of carefully contriveil 
speech patterns. Have students look at several 
strip characters to see how accurnt e the car- 
toonist is interpreting the level of language 
for particular characters. For example, do the 
toonagers uso the language one would expect 
from teenagers in informal situations? Are 
the levels colloquial where one would expect 
them to be and formal in the appropriate situ- 
r.tlona? Students will notice misspelled words. 



I 
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Have them determine the cartoonist's pur- 
pose in deliberate misspelling* Without going 
Into dialects, suggest that the pronunciation 
Implied Is sometimes related to partJcular 
roglont 

4t Some comic strips seem to take positions re- 
garding politics • Students (AA) could shovv hovr 
strips like "Pogb** ,: '^I'he V/lzard of IdV" /^Li a 
Abner," and "Little Orphan Annie" often present 
a political mesrage coded in the conventions 
of comlcdomv Some students might investigate 
the actual lives of the cartoonists to discover 
how theli? strips do or do not rof lect their own 
personal views. The could demon strate^^^^^^^^^ Al 
Capp ' s Dogpatch a nd V/a It Kelly » s Okef eiiokee 
Swamp are microcosms: of American society. 

5. Compos it i ons . might be organized around a thema- 

tlc;.apiy:y^ac 
SASch^ 

ho6d> ;or ^ado loi s^^ 

-tjoM^ee^ 
ad^^ 

ctty of ^lie;^ bf that ^^Ime of^^ 

^ li^^vV :Thoyv:^ 
- comlO:^trliys:>g^ 

tiding t^ie^ teenTy^ : V v : ^ 

6. The clas sy might tr^^^ 

dents assume ^rl^ cojnlc strip 

. characters:^ Bev^ui^^hat ^ 

roie-playihg slt^^^^^ 

his 6bjec^tty<r or 4^n interaction wltfr - 

theV other charact<^^ in the; ^3?ariiatic discourse ' 
contexts Advise ^he students\^o^^^ the 
comic character a^nd noi^ the 
sJ^tuatJoh. Realize that brice^^^^^^ characters * 
personal objectives are attalhisd^ then the 
dramatic situation is. dissolved. 



For example, reconstruct a *^,psychiatrlc" Interview 
betv/een Charlie 'Brown and Lucy in which Charlie is trying 
to find out what ^s wrong with his baseball managing while 
Lucy ic trying to humiliate him. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY - 8TH GRADE 



Basal Texts: 



The Dynamico of Langua.^e » Allan Glatthorn and 
others. Keath# 

Skills In ^Spelllngt Book 8 . Neville H. Bremer* 
ricC'ormick- Mother 3 e 

New Vjorlda of Readlng » V/alter B# Oliver and others • 
' - - - Harcourt, Brace* 

F qcufl » Stephen Dunning • Scott, Fore sman* 

Exploring Literature * Walter Havighnrat. Houghton 

. - Mil^lin* , ; 

_ jBxplora:tl on Through Jr^ Gunny Glnn' 

SupplpmentaiSy^ ^ o 



The^ MacTn^^3^n^ Snfpl^h;'S(^r Pollock^ 
^"^""^"vMacii^^ V r V ;^ 



T he Roher^^^ Mary M^^ Rdss^ - lJa]W50urt;/ 

GOTftposl^ ibnrcMbde^ ' Desmond tT^i^^^ 

STJPPLEMENTARV /TEXTS^^ 



I 



-t y^ 



It is requested that Y/6 re 

text - one copy^ f or each junior Jxlgh res shelf* 



jjpt aught^ Ken Macrorle* Hajden Book Co. K* Y* 

The Play of V</ords * P. Allen Briggs, Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovlchy Inc* 

The Greening of _Engl3:s li* Allan A Glatthorn* Heath 
- Profossional Services. 

An Approach to Teaching the Hi s^^ory of the English 
Languajge* VVilliam J* Chandler* Departaisnt of 
Public Instruction, Ralei/jh> N. G* 
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An Approach to Teaching English Dialects^ Villllam J. 
Chandler. DepartraanV of Public instruction^ 
Rftlolgh^ C. : 

Making Literature- Lea sons Live . Murray Brombert • 
Front lce«Hali# 

Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Literature 

L by; Af rO'^Ainerlcans . Darwin T. Turner and Barbara 
Dodds Stanford, National Council of Teachers 
of English. A Clear irig House on the Teachinga 
of English, nil Kenyon HdV, Urbanav 111/ 61801 



Supplemental^ Student Texts: 

{See listing in this resource handbook) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS AND TEACHER RESOURCE MATERIALS 



16 MM Films 

Butld Your Vocabula ITT Grades 7-12 Coimty AV Catalog p« 11. 
Coraraunlcati ons : - v ^ ^ 

Development of Communications 7«»1^ County AV Catalog p. 19 
YQiy Comunlca t Ion Sate^ll te s: 7-12 County AV, Catalog ip« 88 



if 



Teacher Kesotirce Materials 

Poi^flpnal Files ' ; - 

; SScshi^^ 
/^ttpoir^l^rar^^ 
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List of Suppliers of Audio- Visual Materials 



C 



The companies listed bolow will, upon request, send you 
catalogues listing their offerings of various audio-visual 
materlaln: 



Audio-Visual Library of Sjclenco 

Transparencies 
Goneral Anllln6 and Film Corp, 
Blnghatnton, N. Y. 13900 

Bausch and Lorab, Inc, 
635 St. Paul St, 
Roch03tor,N. y. 14602 

Charles Besler Co, 
219 South 18th St, 
East Orango, N, J, 08818 

^ jcmirey^^BoTpe^ 

^^rioadray: -i^^^ i/l: ^ 

Valhalla, N, Y, 10595 

CprbncTif ;Ihn?bruc:t^^ 

65 East South Water St, 

Chicago, 111, 60601 



Walt Disney . 
496 Route 17 ' 
Paramus, N, .T, 07652 



Denoyor-Geppert Company " 
5835 Ravennnoed Avonue 
Chicago, 111, 60640 

Ealing Corporation • 
2225 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass,' 02140 

Educational Films trips 
Box 1031 

Hunts ville, Texas 77340 

Ehcyclopaldia Britannlca C<|rp, 
425 N, Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, 111, 60611 



Indiana University 
Augio- Visual Cnnter 
Bioonington, Indiana 47401 

Jewel AquarlTara Company, Inc, 
5005 West Armitage Ave, 
Chicago, Illinois 60639 . 

National Teaching Aids " 
386 Park Ave, V South 
Hew York City 10016 : 

A, J, Nostrum and Co, ? I 
3333 Els ton Ave, 
Chicago, 111, 60618 

Polaroid Corp. 
Cambridge, Mass, 02139 

ProgrammedVTeach 

3010 South Pour Mile Run Drive 

Arlington, Virginia 22206 

RCA Educational Services 
Camden, N, J, 08108 



Scholastic Magazine, Inc, 
900 Sylvan Ave, ^ -vso 

Englevrood Cliffs, M. J, 07632 
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Science Research Associates , Inc • 
259 East Erie St. 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, 111. 60614 

Superintendent of Documents 
Viashington, D. C. 20001 
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List of Suppliers of Audio-Visual Materials Cont'd. 



Film Associattts Edticatlonal Films 
11559 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Film Strip House 

432 Park Ave, South 

New York, New York 10016 

General Education, Incorporated 
96 Mt. Autourn St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Hammond, Inc., 
515 Valley St. 
Maplowopd, N. J, 07040 

Tecnlfax Education Division 
Holyoke, Mass. 01040 

:3M TBua ines ss rP 

St. Paul, Minn, 55101 



Tweedy Transparencies 

208 Hollywood Ave. 

East Orange, N. J. 07018 



Ward's Natural Science Establishment, inc . 

Box 1712 • 

Rochester, N. Y. 14602 ' > 
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Poetry Is Now: A Res pure© TJnifc 
9th arado 



Elizabeth Githens, Githens Jtinior High 
Gail Hudson, Weal Junior High . 
Mary Ann Kennedy, Corrlngton Junior High 
Nancy Tllley, Neal Junior High ^ 
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Poetry . Is Now: A Resource TTnlfc 



OvorvleiT 

Repognlzing that teachers find it difflcnlt to sus- - 
tain student interest In poetry, we feel that a resource 
unit presenting specific activities iJi reading and writing 
poetry rrould be useful to ninth grade teachers. 

Poetry is often regarded by the- student as being some- 
thing remote and bookish. The activities and projects 
given here attempt to remove this stigma by student in- 
volvement and an evaluati 

This unltvis desiigned>^ ^bne^ 3ii<^^ Kiero^ - v 

should^ be hb failin»es. 0^ 

should bo no Jrfigment of the ^^lss^^v^ 
•^fail^ All eyd]^a:ti^h: pro€ed^^ 
present the student ^itei^ wS^ 



I 
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Explanatory Note: 

This unit is designed on a day-^^^^^ 
apprpximate time of fifteen days. Howe 
material has been included that the unit could progress 
from four to six weeks should student interest prevail. 

Included is a glossary of terms ysed In the unit • 
Teachers may or may not want to have a handout of these 
terms. For the benefit of the teacher, copies of poems 
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Which may be dlfflcuit to find are included in the 
appendix. 

The filrastripa and records mentioned in this unit 
are not found in all the school libraries, but the teacher 
can substitute freely vvith v/hatever is available. 

No formal evalmtion of the unit is Included, It 
was the intention of this group that the teacher evaluate 
the program through the activities listed. 



I 
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Day 1 ; 

Introductory Activity 

Purposes to introduce poetry ao seme thing personal 
but' easily crented and to have the student 
unlaiowm^V write a cinqualn. 

Special Materials t preparati<5n of a different article 
for each of the senses. The' following ore 
suggestions only: 

J« lenion slice or dill pickle for taste 

2, cellophane with a drop of vaseline, a fur 
, glove J or a straight pin for touch 

3, perfuine, powder, tuna for smell 

4, whistle, teeth of a comb for sound 

5, pictures for sight 

Teacher-student Activityj 

1, Pass out one article. for each student 
or^a bag cont aining on© for each row. 
Ask each student to experience one of 
the. stimuli and then think about his 
sensory rcactioh,^ ^^^^ :> ^ ^ " 

2, (Construction of a cinquain) Ask the ^ 
student to do the following: 

a. Name the experience in one word (noun) 

b. Write two words that describe the 
. object he has named, (adjective) 

c. *,Vrite three words that show a possible 
action related to the object, 

d. Write his opinion or thought about 
the topic, ■ 

Write one word that to him means the 
same thing as the naming word, 

3, Student now has completed a cinquain. 
Using inducti vo reason, have the student 
trace the development of a cinqiiain, : 

4, - Students may wish to read poems aloud 

with other class members guess^np the 
object of the poem. 
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Altornntlvo Introductory Activity 

Intrcdwe poetry by having the stu.denta bring one day 
in ftdvftnco their fnvbrlte records. The teacher, if possible 
ohould try to choooo those lyrics that can relate to the 
therao of "Mo«" Aftor playing selections, the teacher can 
brainstorm with the class me^nbera as to the type, of charac- 
toro po~trayod in tho songs „ Hopefully, students can then 
SCO thin typo of poetic expression ns aii extension of ■ the 
artist's porr^onal feelings and ideas. 

Aaalgnniont duo: Day 5t 

After n thorough discussion on poetry as personal ex- 
presBlonj aosign the students to make a small collage on 
themcolvos entitled "Me." Students should, attempt to find 
illuatrationo of various facets of tho3> personalities. 

. U'slnfcs notes In glossary have students write, accord- 
ing to the stcpo lis tcd^ a y/ord c5^qudln be^ihnlrig with 
If an opaque projector Is available, the students* 
v7ork can bo shonn to tho class, demonstrating that they ^ 

£Mi^SL can bo used to Avrite iinoro; cin§tiain~f des I'redT^ 

Then the student can be asked to write about his 
dreams - starting v/lth the words "I Wish (Examples 
,aro given in appendix; see pp. 8-9 in Now Poeti^). 

, _ A third type of poem can be used beginning "I Used 

Bo • • • f"y^ow."^^^C^^^ given in ai)pendlxj see 

pp. 10~11 In Wow Poetry ). * 



^ ^^<3'>»*i»"lng the writing of personal poems, begin any 
S l^^yj?^^ ^pT^^^T and^movo on to the formula % Seem 
To Bo/But Really I An ..." This should ?end into a dia- 
cusoion on Irony. 

Study of irony. 

Handouts or transparencies may be used at end of 
period to give summary definitions of irony. The traditional 
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typos of irony may bo 'brought up by usln^ •»Rich*rri rr^r^n 

for irony of charactor; "OzTmandlaV* fiJ^^V,.!!- 

tion; and "ise?" bv j\ t? ^ ^^^"^ situa- 

cusslon should lead ^iud;n?r '^''r; ^^""^^^ ^^^'"y- ^^i^" 
ditional types of irony. ^^^^a-^J-y i Am ^ and tho tra- 

Day 5; 

into ?ss rij?f r peSJsj?» t\r=?si?? 

Day 6; " 

unit on^;po6^^5y^||#v°^f*^ 

dosignatod in tho :da;iaf bla^ '^^ fetimo, has^e^; 

Introduction to Prolecta* Tn n«i« «4. j ^' , 
understand the ideas of th^fM^o; 7^ students bettor 
that>tho ^oacHer^|^t%^?m^S^ sugfies tod ^ 

-^c^^w..ch.^|^ 
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DAY. 6 

EVALUATION PROJECT #1 



MOTIVATIONAL 
INSTRUCTION: 



Thoss Of you r/ho have ever had visions of- 
sitting back In fchft director 's chair and 
producing your own movie are going to get 
ft touch of that life J 

This project is going to give the student 
the opportunity to correlate pictures, : 
poems and music in their own way. By doing 
this, tlie students should be able to* real- 
ize that poetry is certalhly applicable 
to their modern lives. 

The procedure is as follows: \ 



1. 
2. 



3. 



4. 



Divide the class into groups of four. 

Instruct the groups to select any topic 
that they would like to represent through 
poetry, music and pictures. (This may 
be anything such as. "Family Life" "Love" 
"Summer Fun," "Sports," "Loneiine ss," 
etc.) : s/^^-^^::^^^ fy 

At this time, explain to the class tlst* 
they are going to present a slide pro- 
gram. This wlll.be done by showing a 
certain order of slides while playing 
a taped selection of poems and music 
which corresponds to the visual ex- 
press? — 



Yoii should set the requirements for 
each area with consideration for the 
desired length of the final presenta- 
tJ.on, A ten-minute production requires 
about fourteen slides with three re- 
cor da and five poems. Set the due 
date about four weeks away in order 
to allov^ suff icient t^^^ pro- 
cesslhg. - ^ 



jERlCi 
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You will need to secure at least one camera 
for each group* Cameras way be voliinteered 
by students. Fill the cameras with slide 
film and supply flash cubes* Financing can 
often be provided by a material f\ind which 
Is \7ithin the school budget* Many develop- 
ing places Y/ill give cut rates to schools* . 
If money is absolutely not available then 
another technique may bo substituted* 
(This technique Y;ill be explained within 
this unit* ) 

After the cameras have been distributed to 
all groups, instruct the students to de- 
cide what photographs they need* Be sure 
to emphasize the importance of the photo 
c^cmpiifying the nature of topic* At this 
time) the groups should designate .specific 
responsibility for each member* The pic- 
ture taking should not be done by only one , 
person* After a photo is taken, the per- 
son should write the scene and f ramb num- 
bxjr so that planning can be done before 
the actual s lidos return* 

Xihon the slides do return, the students 
T/ill need time to work in groups* They 
should begin to organize slides and poems. 
The selected instrumental music may be 
played in the back-groiuid while poems are 
readi, If the record has lyrics then it - 
V7ill probably be better to pause for the 
recitation of a poem* They should decide 
specifically when a frame should be changed 
They may use a stop v/atch -f or this* 

When they have some idea of the order of 
presentation,^ they will need to compose 
title- and captions in relationship to the 
filldos*^ . . 

Titles are typed or written in black ink on 
Y/hitc paper siich as this: t r, 
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After this in comploted.^ the paper IS 
nm through a thcrmo-fax and produces 
an. acetate copyii Those squares .are to 
bo cut and placed in a 151ank slide f rame. 

If you\do not have the money to finance ^ 
this project the class ca make all of 
their slides from the thcrmo«fax with 
acetate « This technique v/ould lend it- 
self to such slides an cartoon sketches^ 

After, all groups have compiled their 
production^, ' ivc each program presented 
to the classo This is a good methodb of 
cvaJ.uationc By doing tbia^> the student 
demonstrates his r.vrarenoss of poetry and 
images related to poetic experiences • 



EVALUATION PlfOJECT # 2 
STUDENT AWTH0L0GIE8 



The student should choose a theme from a list develop- 
ed by the students themselves * Possible items are loneli- 
ness, brotherhood 5 humor courage, poi'sonal freedom, and 
despaire The f oliovrlng are suggested guidelines for the 
anthology^ 

a# Cover: original drav/ing, a tracing, or a pic* 
ture^ from a magazine • 

b# Preface t Yihy I Chose This Theme • 

6. Introductory Composition on the poem I like best# 

d# Minimiufi of 10 poems on the chosen theme 

e« At least one original poem on theme 

f. Illuatrat3.'ons optional 

As a follow-up on the anthologies the best original 
poems and compositions may be shared with the class* Some 
of the poetry may bo presented "coffee-house" style with 
a guitar accompanimont. 
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EVALUATION PROcTECT # 5 
PUPPETS AND DRAMATIC POEMS 



In this project students would present some dramatic 
poem with puppets designed by themselves A puppet can 
be inado by sticking a styrofoam ball on a dov/cl,> It ia 
suggested that the poem be taped by the students (per- 
haps rrith background music) and the puppet ahor/ be presented 
with the taped poom or dialogs Poems appropriate for this 
activity V7ould be "Home Burial," "Death of the Hired Kan," 
"Out, Out «-" by Robort Frost; "Richard Cory"; "Sunning" 
by Tinpett; "Rebecca" by Belloc; "The Trap" by Beyer* These 
last three are in R of loctio nn^ A PA^^.-^ Dunning* 

Other dramatic activities may include pantomime or 
short skits instead of puppctOe 
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Rhythm 

My Papa's Vmltz." Have students heat out rhythms on 
desks. Point out differences between "speech rhythms" 
find "motor*" (see glossary), 

' choral readings of "Kallyope Yell"; "Afri- 

can Dance"; "Tho Nogro Speaks of Rivers,^ (items given 
m apponnix), " 

Students may write their own choral readings.. 
These could be pro.lccted on the opaque projector and read 
oy trie enr.iro class. 

All poems mentioned in this dav are in the 

appondlXo ^ 
Day 8g 

Sound Symbolism 

I, Use the recording of "The Bells," accompanied by 
n handout of the dittoed poem. Students pick 
ouo examples of onomatopoeia, 

II, Use "The Base Stealer" as an example of the 
erahodimont of sound isymboliam in an entire poem, 

III, Give students a copy of a pom with some words 
loft. Let them fill in the blanks with approprl- 

l^""^ conipare the student's suggestion 
with the author's choice. Emphasis should be 
placed on tho iJea that the student's word is 
his legitimate choice and he ia not trying to get 
the "right" y;ord„ There Is no "right" wo?d. 
The 3>.udents are merely seeing what effects can 
be achxcvcd by using different words. 

Example A: 

Select the best words from those listed 
below to fill the blanks: 

When the hounds of spring are on winter's 
traces, 

'^^^ -S^ months in meadow or plain 
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Pills the shadows and b places 
WJ.th __c_ of leaves and d of rain, 

—Algernon Swinburne, ^^Ihen 
the Hoimds of Spring** 

Key; 

a, saddest loader coldest mother 

bo countv^r vfinAj secret tiny"" 

sound iSPQon beauty 
de pnu{-,er rigglo shovmr wash 

Example B: 

. Use the copy of "Counting Out Rhyme** 
In the appendix and leave out the trnder- 
linod words. Follow the same procedure 
as above, 

IV, Play the record of Judy Gollins ' "Both Sides- Now. ** 
(Lyrics are given in appendix )„ Students may is e 
these lyrics to point out examples of all sorts 
Of sound effects end rime, intomal rime, alll- 
tera oi on, assonance , cons onanco „ 

"Counting Out Rhyme" by Mlliay for similar examplea 
or assonance, consonance, alliteration. 

Imagery 

I. ^ Since poems can deal with any kind of htiman 
experionco, students could, act out situations 
such as the ones listed below. Follow each 
pantoraimo with a poem dealing. with the same 
or similar oub joct, 

A. Girl combing her hair and trying out new 
hair styles, while her .youn'-;or brother is 
trying to got into the bathroom. Poem: 
"Triolet Against Sisters" ' _ - 

B. A man driving down the road and trying 

to pass another car. Vvhen he does finally 
pass this one, he merely gets behind another. 
Pcom: "Am?jitlon" 
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C. A mother giving advice to a son about what 
he should do to advance himself In the 
future. Poem: "Mother to Son" 

D« A lonesome person who is walking along the 
street eating fruit, nuts, or candy from 
a hag. Poem: "To a Poor Old Woman" 

II, Have glrlM write a description of a picttire which 
has not been seen by the bo7rs. The boys likewise 
write a description of. a picture not seen by the 
girls. Prom the descriptions, each group tries 
to sketch the unseen picture, 

III, Use the film "V.Tiat is Pottry?" with the poem 
"Auto IVreck" (given in appendix). Students dis- 
cuss the f'ielings aroused by the two media. 

Day 10: 

Haiku 

I, Pass around the room several pictures of "nature" 
subjects, Ha\'e the students jot down in a list 
three phrases naming y/hat they see in each picture. 
These three phrases should /^ive him some begin- 
ning concept of what a haiku is- like. 

Project a haiku (see appendix) on the overhead 
screen and point out how close the students' 
jotting is to a formal haiku, 

II, Play a record depicting the forces of mtiire 
such as "One Stormy Night," Follow the process 
outlined above, . 

III, Show the film "Haiku: Introduction to Poetry," 
This is good for ecademlcally-oriented students. 

Day 11: 

Metaphor, Simile, Personification 



Using student haiku (if possible) introduce 
examples of figures of speech: metaphor, s' die, personi- 
fication. 
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Uso the activities below to increase the stu- 
dents* familiarity with these terms. 

I* Pill in the blanks: 

She is as svreet as - 

VJhen in a goocl mood, ray father is a 

School is like ^ ^ 



Vacation is like 



Jolin was happy as 

The tree ^ ^ ^ (Use a verb to create 

a personification) 

II. Assign the following comparlons to the categories 
of (1) simile, (2) metaphor and (3) personlflca- 
titfn# Some of the metaphors are simple; others 
complex and subtle # 

1. Death is a dark forest' full of beauty as 
well as f ear. 

2. Love is as sneal^ as a bov who walks up 
behind you and saysy "booV" (simile) 

3# His little round belly 

Shook when he laughed like a bowl full of 
jelly* (Simile) 

4» The siin smiled on me# (personification) 

5. My long scythe whispered to the grounds 
(peraonif icati on) 

6tt Decrepit age has been tied to me as to a 
dog ^3 tail, (simile) 

?• I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
scuttling across the floors of silent 
sease (metaphor) 
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The following figures of speech are. subtle and 
complex. They compare A v/lth B but B is not 
mentioned by name. Have the students tell what 
Is being compared to what. A variation on 
this might ask the students to pantomime the 
compared items, 

!• What is this thing called age, tied to me 
as to a dog's tail? (AdE & A TIN CAW) 

2. With a cold smile, Mr. Villain stretched 
out a tentacle, (MR. V, & OCTOPUS) 

3. Peace comes dropping slowly from mom 'til 
night. (PEACE & RAIN) 

4. I slowly emerge from my protecting; cover 
and grow upward toward the sky, (SPEAKER AND 
A PLANT) 

5. I am pinned and wriggling on the wall, (SILENCE 
AND AN INSECT ) 

6, Silence tiptoes through the house, (SILJSS3E & 
A PERSON) 

7, The moon walks the night in her silver 
. shoes. ' (?iOON & A LADY) 

8, The snake undulates across the lawn. (SNAKE 'S 
MOVEMENT & WAVE) . io«iinr,.o 

9, Black stand the ranks of the sentinel firs. 

(FIR TREES & SOLDIERS) 



Have the students select pictures of inanimate objects 
from magazines. Instruct them to let the objects 
say or do something: which is representative of 
personification. Let them write a sentence which 
involves this personification. Following is an 
example; ^ 






FORGET THAT 
SILLY FEMALE BIHTHDAYI 
V/I14T HAS SHE EVER DONE FOR \ 
YCU? TIIIXK OF YOUaSEL? BUSTBsJ 
I'.M JUST V/HAT YOU NEED TO IMPRES 
ALL THOSE BROADS YOU'Vfi BEEN 
^ EYEING' BUY JIE* 



Personification: 

The shiny, mod shoe- perked up its laces in order to 
tempt me to purchase him and his :nate. 
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Day 12 s ' - 

1« ' Make available to the students poems with drama- 
tic situations such as the following: 

- ^ ^Out, Out** by Frost (appendix) 

^•Richard Cory** by Robinson (appendix) 

"Auto Wreck" by Shapiro (appendix) 

"Rebecca" by Eelloc (Reflections on a Glft ««)- 

"The Ne^er-bo-Well" by Sampley ( " ) 

"The Microscope" by Ktrniin ( " ) 

These may be in the form of dittoed handouts or 
projections. Then have the students write a 
nevrspaper account of the story in the poem; or 
he may write a straight prose version of the 
event* 

!!• Bring iii newspaper articles ; have students write 
poems from the articles, with special emphasis 
on imagery. This is an opportunity to re-lnforce 
the concepts in the figures of speech. 

III. Arrange the words of a very brief poem In alpha- 
betical order. ("Fall" by Andersen on p. 123 of 
Reflections on a Gift of watermelon Pickle ). Have 
the students try to rearrange these words into- 
a poem. 

IV^ Write out in prose f orm a poem which is printed 
In innovative typography, ("in Just-" by e.e. 
cummihgs on p. 96 of Reflections ). Have students 
rearrange these words in some way that seems 
appropriate to them; then compare the student 
arrangement with the poet's. 

Have the strdent glean lines from the language 
all about them: commercials, advertisements^ road 
signs, bumper stickers ... From his collection 
he can arrange phrases into brief comments on 
life or descriptions of life, especially of the 
American scene. These are called found poems. 
Examples are given on pp. 52f . in Now Poetry . 

Day 13 

Concrete Poetry 



Using transparencies, project "Summer Job," 
(appendixT and other concrete poems. Have students 
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writ© their own concreto poemaj they may be dl3» 
played on the projector or on bulletin boards;. The 
best may be enlarged on colored paper or poster 
board and displayed In the halls or cafeteria* (There 
are a number of examples in How Poo try > pp» ZOff.)' 



Day 14: 

Concrete Poetry (continued) 

!• Obtain typewriters for students to xise in crea- 
ting concrete poems s .An electric typewriter 
(IBM) with several type balls wili give the 
students opportunity to exerciso considerable 
creativity* 

II* Have as many types of material available as 
possible for students to make concrete images 
on poster board or construction psiper: gltie# 
toothp^icks, rice/ besins, paper clips, rubber 
bahdsV yard# colored paper (perhaps: shredded), 
macaroni • The se image s may be illus tra ti ons of 
pooms; they may be ombodiments of their own 
poems; they may actually spell out words and 
become concrete popras^ 

Day 15 ; ^ 

Presentation of projects which were assigned en 
Day 6 * 



MODERN POETRY PUZZIE 
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1) M 

2) 

3) _ _ D _ _ 

4) E_ 

5) R 

6) N 



7) P_ 

8) 0 



9) _ « E 

10) T _ _ 

11) !-.R_ 

12) y 



Questions: 

1) In ihls poem, the rhytlim reflects the movements of the 
characters, 



2) By the use of a cat, Sandburg demonstrates personifi- 
cation in this poem, 

3) "My Luve is like a ,,.( simile)," 

4) A unit of measure of rhythm in poetry, 

5) Poetry that creates an actual pictin-e on the page 
through spacing and other such typographical means, 

6) Example; The horrible sea decided to destroy the 
tiny child, . 
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7) A llraorlck 

8) What sound terra? reader, rider fiddle, f addle 

9) Author of ^The Bells*^ 

10) Pattern of accented and unaccented' syllables, 

11) Example: She cried an ocean of tears. He asked a 
million questions, 

12) The author of ^'Counting 0utT\h7me" is Edna St. 
Vincent • 
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GLOSSARY 



ALLITEBATION - 



ASSONANCE 
BALLAD' 



CINQUAIN 



recurrance of the oame sound at the heginnine 
of words or in prominent positions in- adja- 
cent words. Any two vowels are said to 
alliterate though they are not identical in 
sound, 

recurrance of the same vowel sound: sometimes 
used as a sort of slant rime. Ex: get, bed. 

a form of verse which presents a dramatic 
or exciting episode (episode) in simple 
narrative form, suitable for recitation or 
singing. The typical ballad stanza has 4 
lines, the first and third having ei</ht 
syllables and the second and fourth six 
each. .The rime scheme is abed. 

a five-line poem following a specific 
syllable pattern of two, four, six, eight & - 
wmn^r^imTA^M* I^^*"^^*'!,^^ Adelaide Crapsey. 
WORD cmUAIN - a more widely used (and use- 
ful; variation of the cinquain in i#iich 
line 1 is ft word, naming something; 
lino 2 is two words describing it; 
line 3 is three words expressing an action 
related to the first line. 
^3 four words to express an atti';ude 
toward or an emotional feeling 
about it. B 
is one word that sums up. 



lino 4 



line 5 



BLANK VERSE - 



unriraed iambic pentameters. It is the 
rhythm of Shakespear's dramas, called blank 
because it is un rimed. Suitable for s^TTHus, 
dignified, lofty works, but possessing con- 
siderable flexibility, demonstrated by Frost »8 

a loose form of blank verse in "Death 
of the Hired Man." 

CONCRETE POETRY - Poetry that creates an actual picture on 
the page through spacing and other such 
typographical means. 



CONSONANCE 



- recurrence of the same consonant sound or 
of the same pattern of consonant sound. 
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Ex: reader, rider; wind, land, 
as a sort of slant rime. 



Often used 



PISURATIVE XANGUAGE • Statements which are not factual, 
but are true in only a limited sense. . 
Ext "She sailed into the room" is not a 
fact, but is true representation of the 
manner in which she entered. 



HAIKU 



ilTPERBOLE 



IMAGERT 



IRONY 



« short verse of three non-»riming lines. 

In Japan, there are 5 syllables in the first 
■ line, 7 in the second, and 5 in the third. 
American writers don't always follow the 
strict IV-syllable count. The haiku, which 
usually relates to nature, portrays a moment 
of vivid perception; the Japanese word means 
"hurry." 

- a type of figurative langua^je in which a 
gross exaggeration is used to give a correct 
Impression without any intention of. being 
literally true. Ext I saw a million butter- 
flies. 

« visual perception eveked by a poem. It may 
be literal or figurativ.e. The terra is used 
to cover perception through all the senses. 

- projection of an implied attitude which is 
the opposite of that which is expressed. 



IRONY OP CHARACTER - portrayal of a character which re- 
veals him as other than that whichiexpected. 

IROHfOF SITUATION - portrayal of circumstance which turns 
out to be the opposite of what Is expected. 



VERBAL IRONY - 



LIMERICK 



language which says exactly the opposite of 
what is meant. 

a humorous poem consisting of five anapestic 
lixxcs; the frist, second and fifth consist 
of three feet and rime; the third and fourth 
consist of two feet and rime. Sometimes a 
limerick is written in 4 lines ^ but then 
the third contains internal rime and may be 
easily considered two 2lnes. 
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METAPHOR - a type of figurative langxm?;© ( a figure 
of speech) in which the compariaon of two 
things is implied rather than stated directly. 
Ex: Before he had gone fifty feet, he v/as 
swallowed up in the fog. 

METER - rhythm established by- the regular (or almost 

regular) recurrence of similar patterns of 
accented and unaccented syllables. The. 
most commonly used meters are the iamb {^/ ) , 
the troche ( /^^ ), the anapcst l^"^/), and 
the dactyl {/^•-' ). The pyrrhic {^^) and 
the spondee { // ) occur occasionally as 
variation*!* 

Modern poetry tends tov/ard speech rhythms 
rather than meter, Robert Front has said 
that English verse rhythms be, classified 
into tv/o categories: strict iambic and. 
loose iambic. Frost's statement seems to 
hold a good deal of validity for the junior 
high student ♦ 

ONOIMTOPOEIA « (in some new books called ^^soimd symbols^) - 
language in which the sound echoes the mean- 
ing. Some onomatopoeic words are ''hiss," 
"slam,** "chuckle^" This device is extended 
to whole U^ies, sentences, even whole poems* 
Ex: ^moan of doves in immemorial elms." 

EERSONIPICATION « a typo of figurative lan^^uage (figure 
' of speech) in v/hich inhuman or Inanimate 
creatures are treated as if they were human 
or animate. Ex: laughing skies, restless 
thoughts. 

RIME - recurrence of like sounds beginning with 

the vowel of the accented syllable and con- 
tinuing to the end of the v/ord. Hx: hurry, 
scurrye 

RHYTHM - pattern of accented and unaccented sylla- 

bles. If the rhv-thm is regular, the verse 
may be **scanned," or divided into measures 
(mete3?s)» Modern verse tends toward speech 
rhythms ♦ 
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SATIRE - pointing out the fallings of human .nature 

by making them laughable. This criticism 
la always accompanfed by the idea that the 
falling should be reformed or remedied in 
some v/ay* 

SIMILE - ft type of figurative language in which one 

thing is directly compared with another 
by the use of like or as» 



r 
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APPENDIX 



Clnqua'in 



Commercials 
Clever, stupia 
■Amuse, Inform, bore 
Icebox Tinie 
Commercials 

- Randy Donoho 



Teachers 

Smart, different 
Talking, talking, talking 
Always think they're right 
Ding-bata 



(' 



Trees 

Shady, bare 

Brandling, blooming, grov/lnr 

They eat your kites 

Trees 

- Cheryl Miller 



Girl ■ 

Kappjr, gay 

Laughs, dances, sings 

Not showing her inner thoughts 
Vioman ^ 



- Gloria Trujillo 



■Football 

Rough, tough 

Run, block, tackle 

Very stern coach 

Crunch^ 

- Dale Tair 



C 



Skirts 
Red, green 

sKlrts 

Peggy MclJeely 



lERlC, 



( 



I wish 

r had a house floating 
a mile In the sky 
and a car with cloud wheels 
that would go straight up 
to get me there. 



I wish 

I were a gardener 

who could inform a rose 

how beautiful it la 

who could explain to a weed 

what it's doing wrong— 

if anything. 



wish 

I were a telephone pole, 
holding voices in Piy arms 
and sometimes birds. 



I 

( : 



»I Usod T0..,But Not/.., » 



I used to be a dog 

full of run and Jump and love 

and food that showed up every day like a clock* 
But now I 'pi a vending machine 

full of things that people want. 

They punch, and I'm supposed to produce. 

There 's no button for what I want-- 

I can't even keep the change. 



I used to think the world ended oi© block away. 

But now i wonder if 

there are some signs somewhere saying 
''You are now leaving the universe." 



I used to feel that all a^ person's dreams 

would turn out true. 
But now I feel 

that some of mine 

had better not. 



I used to be a two-wheeler with training wheels 
Now I'm a minibike 

and you'd better give me room. 



^I used to be orange 

laughing at any foolish thing. 
But now I'm purple 

and all I do is think. 



I Seem To Be/ But Really I Am 
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I seem to be nice and kind 
But I am really kind of mean, 

S^'f^*""^ *^ walking along the beach 

He probably thinks my feet are hot, "^'^^n 

^""^ ^blthlng Initl'l^ ^^""^^ 

SSri^wa^cf I'm watching the news. 

But I watch those fashion shows with some of the Kirls 

iSok hflf^bare^''*^^"^ S^^^" 

—Michael Lenik 

To ray friends, when we play football, they think I eanH- r^^a^r 
But really I know how to play footbail. 

Jt^hoSe* "^^^ "'^ friends I act tough, but when I am 

tl'ii So^i^^lth.*" '""^ ^'"""^^ ^» 

When I play with ray brother he has to always beat me un 
But when we don»t play I always beat Mm un! ^* 

ss^I^m'sst';?a^^f sLr" "'^'^ ^^^^^ 

—Carmine Vincif oro 

Me 

They say I tm a chicken 

But I'm really tough 

They say my punches are weak 

But they're really rough. 

They say I'm going to be a midget 

But I'm really going to be big 

They say I cannot carry six pounds 

But they don't know I could carry 100, 

R^7^^L^^*''^^*' * y**^ ^^^^ « wock 

But it really takes me about five seconds. 
They say I'm going to die at eighteen 
But I -think I'm going to die at fortj-aeven. 
They say I never find money 
But one day I found .pSSas, 

— Mlquisl Lopez 



Richard Gary 
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Whenever Richard Cory went do'/rn town 
vVe people on the pavement looked at him: 
Ho was a gentleman from solo to crovm. 
Clean favorod, and imperially slim. 

And he was always quietly arrayed. 
And he was altTays human v/hen he talked; 
But still h« fluttered pulses when ho said. 
Good-morning," and he glittered when he walked. 

And he was rich—yes, richer than a king 

And admirably schooled in every grace: 

In fine, we thought that he was everything 

To make ua wish that wo were in his place. 

So on we worked, and waited for the light. 
And went without the meat, and cursed the bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night 
Wont home and put a bullet through hi a head, 

—Edwin Arlington Robinson 



Ozyjnandlas 

I met a traveler from an antique land. 

\'{ho said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert,.,Near them, on the sand. 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frovm. 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command. 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 

Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless thin.-^s. 

The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed: 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

"My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mightu and despair,"* 

Nothing boside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 



—Percy Bysshe Shelley 



1887 



Px'om Clem X, 

• From north .na ,^?h th?" PlM™ ' 
loolc left 1 V * 

When the fiam,. 
3Jcl08 that knff- 

God will * 

Sr^-'vo^'br."? 



E, Housman 



/S3ct 



The following poems were emitted due to copyright restrictions: 

1^ Vachel Lindsay, The Congo 

2. Theodore Roethke, My Papa^s Waltz 

3. Vachel Lindsay, The K^llyope Yell 

4. Langs ton Hughes, African Dance 

5. Langs ton Hughes, The Negro Speaks of Rivers 

6. Robert Francis, The Base Stealer 

7. Edgar Allan Poe, from The Bells 

8. Edna St. Vincent Millay, Counting Out Rhymes 

9. Judy CollUns, Both Sides Now 

10. Phyllis McGinley, Triolet Against Sisters 

11. Morris Bishop, Ambition 

12. William Carlos Williams, To A Poor Old Woman ' 

13. Langs ton mighes. Mother to Son 

14. Karl Shapiro, Auto Wreck 

15. Sally Anderson, Haiku 

16. Issa, Haiku 

17. Mary Kay Perolio, Haiku 

18. Mark Mittelstaedt, Haiku 

19. Milton Freewater, Haiku 

20. Robert Frost, Out, Out 

21. Carl Sandburg, - Fog 

22. T. S. Eliot, from The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock 

23. Cole Porter, from You're the Top ' ' 

24. Robert Bums, from My Luye is Like a Red, Red Rose 

25. Sam McDonald, Mary Elian Scott, and Marcia Batteigei, from Anthology of Concrete 
Poetry - 
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OVERVIEW 

This resource unit is a supplcnient to the Durham 
County English Currlculuyn Guide written for grade ten In 
19680 It Is not an isolated course of study, but ma^terlal 
to be woven Into the more traditional Sn;;lish curriculum. 
It is desirrned for use with current texts or with future 
adoptions, or it may be used in a class without any speci- 
fic texte 

An attack is made on areas of greatest difficulty 
for both students and teachers: effective oral and written 
expression* The fif teen-sixteen year old is caught in a 
crisis of maturation, filled with personal and family 
conflicts^ He is unsure of himself and his place ir teen 
and adult society. 

The unit has a two-fold purpose* l)-To develop 
communication skills most diffici^lt for the adolescent 
and 2) offer a medium of self -expression, emotional oiit- 
let, and the realization of the student triat his con- 
flicts are neither, hideous nor uniq^uc. 

Combined ulr^h literatui-c, this unit is intended to 
offer the youthful student a sense of worth, self-importance, 
and the idea that he can cormaunicate skillfully, v/hether 
his speech and/or economic background be deprived or pri- 
vileged* 



Listening as a skill is discussed with suggestions 
for an opening focus of this neglected area of coitmiunica- 
tion. Many activities and ideas are inclu3.ed so that 
good acute listening skills ifiay be reinforced throughout 
the year and fitted into other English work. V.ritinp; 
Is emphasized with a wealth of activities to stimulate 
interest and enthusiasm of even the reluctant writer. 
While correct form is not denied i7n5)ortance, an effort 
is made to free the slower student from the paralyzing 
effects of the red ink syndrome, ?,!any students fear 
formal oral reports. Motivation for oral expression is 
provided through suggestions for role playing* Here the 
student may freely express his thoughts while disguised 
by the mask of a fictional character. Other oral activi- 
ties are included through his entire unit,' A section on 
multi -media resources is included with possibilities for 
literary application. Ideas for using all forms of media, 
in the classroom are suggested and tied into various 
aspects of "the English curriculum. 

Throtigh the use of activities, films, and other 
media involving the students with each other, and' encouraging 
their own introspection, the student may be directed to- 
ward pleasant, even exciting experiences in English. 



over-lookesd area in communication. The need for diatinguiah- 
ing between auditor:/ stimuli and :jieanlngful soimds is 
apparent; The bored student does not Itnow how to pay 
attention, hear what his parents say,, or understand his 
peers. 

In an a^^e of crisis and accelerated change, listening 
is a crucial channftl for comcnunication. The written word 
is often outdated bef ' re 3t can be published or read. 
Instructions given by teacters, parents, anf^ employers are 
often rapid-fire garbled words tossed toward a reluctant 
teen. Training in the skill of listening can improve 
attitudes toward learninc^, direct a stndnnt toward success, 
and add to the enjoyment of livinc;. 



Alms 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4, 



Become a-z/are of listening as a skill 
Practice the skill 

Improve ability to understand and absorb \vhat one hears 
Enjoy listening 
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iffn'^!'"'''^*^*^'^ article/ mark the graph 
with the number you answered correctly. 

If the article interested you, mark a 
circle (o) on the graph. 



iuaiijr I'iio oj. vx u.Lca maj uts lixcu airectx;/ "CO or lead to 
writing exercises, oral expression, or readino literary- 
selections. 

Of our dair^' conDnuni cation time, 11 per cent Is spent 
in writing, 15 per cent in reading, 32 per cent in speaking, 
and 42 per cent in listening. Quantitatively, we spend 
more time listening than using other cojnmuiiioation skills. 
The average American speaks 125 words per ninute while the 
average audience can absorb thoughts at the rate of 400-500 
words per minute. How does the listener stay mentally 
active while his brain must wait for intake 75 per cent of . 
the time? Practicing a few concentration skills may help: 

1# Anticipate the next point" 

2. Identify supporting material (Plow does he know?) 
3* Recapitulate (Mentally summarize what has been said) 
In modern times it is virtually impossible to escape 
noise. Even at night highways roar, planes break sound 
barriers, neighbors' stereos blast, and dogs bark. In 




C 



erJc 



11, Bring a radio to school and tune in to & scheduled 
short news cast. If possible, select a local 
announcer. Ask students to listen carefully and 
take notes. Follow by discussion: 



12. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 



Vihat did you hear that you already knew? 

^iTiat new information did you learn? 

Describe the language of the announcer. V/as 

his speech clear? Can you tell what part of 

the country, he came from? Could a non-local 

listener understand his dialect? 

V/ere any opinions expressed? 

Did you hear any words intended to sway or 

influence the audience? 

Vi'as there any humor? If ao , what? 

If current newspapers are available, discuns the 

development of the news situation since the 

paper v/as printed. 



'I am going on a trip and my mother .Is packing a 



Place a limitation on answers such a.*? requirins; an 
adjective and a noun, and havinn; the ohjc*ct larger 
than a house. " 

"I am going on a trip and my mother 3s packing a 
glowinp; sunset ." (redv/ood forest, Howard Johnson 
motel) 

Students must, listen caref ully ■ and repeat all that 



\ 



I 
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NOTES 

1) Gayer, R. L. , Green, J., and Baker, E. E. Jr., 
Llatenin^; and Speaking in the Engllah Glasaroom . 
New York: The Kacmillan Company, 197J.. 

2) ■ Tresaler, J. C, Snftllsh In Action , Fifth Edition, 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1S50, Course One, 

3) Reeves, Ruth E., Chairman, National Comcil of . 

'■ Teachers of PJngliah, Committee on English in Crrades 
7, 8, 9, Ideas For Teaching. Snfrlish? Orades 7-0-9 . - 
Illinois, 1966. ' 



ment. 



1. Listening and Speaking, Pair atudonta so that two 

work together. Students interview each other, listen 
ing and learnin.r all they can from their partners. 
Students take turns introducing their buddies and 
telling what they "have learned. Students may suppest 
basic facts to bo covered such as hobbies, personal 
information, attitude toward school, life goal, etc, 

8.. Boredom. Ideally, when required to listen, there is 
something worth. while and interesting to listen to. 
Realistically, and sadly, this is often untrue. Has 
anyone had to listen to a boring teacher' Been 
caught in boring family discussion, or been caught 
in the living room and the company won't leave? Does 
the boss tell intolerable jokes many times? Do 
parents give the same lecture a thousand times?" 

Have students discuss the problem and list ideas" on 
the board for intelligent survival in such situations. 
The teacher may supplement stiidents' thoughts; 

Stay awake. 

Look as if you were listening. 
Force yourself to pay close attention. 
Be interested. The time will pass faster. 
Observe the reactions of others around you 
and follow their questions and comments. 
Participate .2 

3. Motivational Quiz. Give students questions to call 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

f. 
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their attention to present listenins skills. Select 
different quizzes for different classes. An unannounced 
quiz may be repeated later to check improvement. 

A. Ask specific questions, about morning announcements. 

B. Discuss listening as a skill, introducing the 

unit with facts. After the discussion, the teacher 
may give a short quiz based on what he had lust 
said. 

C. Listening Test 

Instructions J You will hear the directions and 
questions but once. Pollov; each carefully and 
promptly in order to avoid confusion. Do not 
mark your paper tmtil you are instructed to do 
so. 

1. Write your name, given name first, on the 
first line next .to the left margin. 

2. 'vVrite "LisStening Test" in the center of the 
second line. 

3. V/rite the date using the name of "the month 
on the top line at the right side of the 
paper. 

Answer the following questions beginning on the 
fourth line down. 

4. Write the name of the day before yesterday. 

f* ; JJ® number of the period we are now In. ■ 

6, write the number of this room. 

7. Write the letters that are omitted in the 
reading of the alphabet, a, b, d, e, f , g, 

U 1, m, n, o, p, r, s, t, v, w, x, 

8, Write the number of the hour when both 
minute hands are in the same position on the 
clock dial. 

9. y/rite the stun of 3, 6, 7, 5, and 2. 

■lO. iVrite the date in figures using dashes be- 
tvreen the numbers. 

D. Listening Test 



Instructions: Tr^r this listening game to see 

how well you understand directions and how quickly 



you can follow thorn. Some of the questions are 
nonsense, but they are a good test of your lis- 
tening ability, number your paper from 1 10, 
The teacher will read each direction once only, 
pausing briefly for you to follow it. This is 
a liateninj? test, 

1. Virite yes no matter with what letter your 
name begins. 

2. Of the v/ords school and- box, write the shorter, 

3. Write no even if you think cows are larger 
than dogs. 

4. Write the numbers 2, 7, 9, 5, 8 and circle 
the largest, 

5. If you circled 7, make a square; if not, 
make a cross, 

6. If birds can fly, complete this sentence 
correctly: Hens lay , 

7. If 3 X 2:s:8, make a circle; if not, make 
two dots, 

8. Give the wrong answer to this question; 
"Are you in the United States?" 

9. If Washington was not the first President 
of the United States, • write the shorter of 
the words red and f^reen; if he was, ,sign 
your name.o ^ 

10. If it is raining, drm? a snowflake. If it 
Is clear, draw a rainbow. If it is cloudy, 
draw the sun. 

Listening for Directions, Asica student volunteer 
to give the class simple, perhaps one word directions. 
Suggest he begin with orders such as stand, smile, 
blow, etc. The class should respond. Ask. another 
student volunteer to give more complicated Instruc- 
tions, such as lift loft foot and close right eye; 
stand up, turn around, and sit down. Directions 
should become more and more complicated until the 
listening ability of all students has been challen« 
ged. Do not repeat directions . 

Listening for Details, Re&d a short interesting 
selection to students. Ask them to listen carefully 
for details. Read the selection a second time with 
several obvious and subtle revisions. Have students 
note the chmgcs they hear. 



Example t 

Original 



11 



« Glenn F. Marston, "Hmor in 
Unif om^^ Reader > 3 Digest ^ 
March, 1967 



Revision - Listen for changes^ slight or 
obvious, from the original. Make a note of each 
difference that you hear* 

His full name was Jerahoam Jeff ries, Jr. 
He played tinmpet in the Ringling Brothers^ 
Circus band for several years before the draft 
caught him in 1960 and he arrived for basic 
training in my recruit detachment. Naturally 



we made him the bugler. 

There is nothing more peacefiil than hear- 
ing taps after a bone-wearing day, but Jerry 
did a kid-glove job of it* He used his ovm 
trumpet. Soon we began to detect slight varia- 
tions in his rendition, an extra bar. or two of 
unrelated notes, a. slight jazzing up of the 
cadence - beautifully performed and clear as 
crystal on a crisp morning. He even began 
adding a fe%v bars from the VCilllam Tell over- 
ture, the "1812 Overture" and other works. 
Eventually, Jerry was performing an end- of -the -day 
concert lasting a full five minutes, with the 
notes of taps skillfully woven into the whole. 
Few men failed to* cock an ear at the first and 
last sounds. It made drifting to sleep a little 
easier. 



Chan,^es 

Wame of musician 
Name of circus 
Date * 

Time of day 
Reveille - taps 

Simile: clear as a bell • clear as crystal 
V/aking - falling asleep 
Revision lacks ending 



Bringing Order to the Haphazard. Unfortunately, 
instructions teens receive are often unorganized, 
contradictory, and unclear* Students are almost 
expected to read minds to interpret v/hat thev are 
told. 

Ask students to listen ^carefully to the following 
paragraph: 

.Be sure to come straight home from school* 
Bye, now. Oh, here ?3 some money. Stop for a 
gallon of milk on the way home then go by i 
Elizabeth^s and tell her to send some flowers 
from her yard since Aunt Elsie is coming tonight* 
Bye, have a nice. day. Say, before you leave, 
check to see that Bones has water in his dish. 
Come straight home, now. Bye. 



It 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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See if students can answer the following?: questions: 

!• ViHiat three chores are assigned? 
' 2. Why does the mother want flowers? 
3# What contradiction is in the directions? 

Lot students write garbled instructions such they 
have actually received from parents^ teachers, or 
employers. See if other students can interpret the 
instructions as they are intended* 

Critical Listening. Play a recorded speech or mono- 
log. Consult the school recording bibliography for 
recorded speeches, or tape t TV comic such as Flip. 
V/llson or Alan King. As studentn listen, ask them 
to write down, then discuss, several good features of 
the speaker, and several features they v;ould like to 
change. Listen the second ti.iic to hear more. V/rite 
down words that are intended co sway or influence 
the audience. 

Interpretative Listening. Ploy a selection of highly 
classical music. If scissors and colored paper are 
available, ask students to cut- shapes that reflect 
their mood or reaction to the music. VJere the figures 
cut into random shapes or can stuclents find symboiic 
meanings in some of them? Without using v/ords or pic- 
tvires, students may also draw shapes on paper to"^in-— 
terpret what they hear. Have students discuss the 
best medium of describing or interpreting sounds. 
Suggest such as shapes, pictures, -words, dance .... 

Sound and Writing. Make several noises (dropping a 
book, humming a tune, scratching chalk on the board, 
etc.) and have students find words to describe the 
sound. List these y/ords on the board and leave them- 
there. 

Assign a theme based on some concept of sound. This 
may also be used later after more extensive searching 
for sound descriptive words. 

Suggested topics: 

Utter Stillness 
Night Life in the Forest 
The City Street 
Sirens at Night 
Soimds of the Moment 



no 



Reinforcement /»ctlv l tlea 

Vfliile working with literarjr or other English units, 
the following activities are suggested to insert into 
current study. All year, students should be kept aware of 
concentrated listening skills, 

1, Vilhen students enter the room for class, they should 
find themselves surrounded by noise: two record 
players blaring different types of music, and a radio 
competing for attention. Several halloween-type noise 
makers placed around the room will surely be used 
automatically by the first boy or girl that sees 
them. Cow bells will likewise attract ringers. Let 
the noise continue a few minutes. "vVhen it becomes 
intolerable, ask students to list the noimds they 
heard and indicate which two or three comr ->'ied their 
■attention greatest, 

■ See if they can tell why. 

Loudest?- Most pleasant" sound? Most interesting? 
Allow students to discuss noioe pollution. 
Should it b© or is it controlled by law? 
How much noise can be tolerated without affecting 

the quality of work requiring thinking. 
Let stiidents discuss circtmistances ot home under 

which they must study. 
Allow students to suggest possible helps or remedies 

for noise pollntjon at home end in society. 

List these on the board, 

2, Frequently during the year, pre-record a class 
assignment. Be sure instructions are very clear and 
specific. Tell students the tape will be played only 
once and suggest that they be prepared to take notes 
of page numbers or other details, 

3, Ask students to go over to a vdndow and look outside 
for a m5nute. When they return to their seats ask 
them to write down one thing they saw. List responses 
on the board. Point out that some stxsdents see 
broadly (clouds over the horizon) while others have 

a narrow view (dirt on the window ledge). Ask stu- 
dents to try to stretch their minds to the broadest 
possible thoughts as you continue. 

Play exerpts from a sound effects record, or arrange 
ahead of time for selected students to create certain 
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sounds. Have students write words to describe 
the sounds they hear. Identification of the sormd 
should be obvious or Irrelevant, Let a nc-^fc writer 
list words on the board that students decide have 
merit as describing a particular -noise. Leave the 
words in view. 

Follow this with a writing activity which requires the 
use of sound words. Pictures from ma.c^azlnes i>-.£y be 
displayed or circulated as stimuli, (circus scone, 
race track, lunch room, teen^ party) 

Viihen an outside speai^er, special assemblv or oral 
reports hfive been schedrded, allow students to dis- 
cuss qualities of a good audience. List these on 
the board. Hegardless of how obvious, insist that 
students give a reason for the need of. each quality. 

Example: 

I 

Avoid unnecessary So speaker can be heard 

noises 

Look awake ; Audience interest inapir 

: the speaker to do his 

I best 



XXX 
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Have students re-exawine and discuss their list after 
the speaker or prograra. Let them rate themselves as 
an audience. o 

The class listens as the teacher or a verv p;ood stu- 
dent reader reads a short story aloud. At the end 
of the story pass out study guides and give students 
time to read tne questions carefully. As the class 
listens to a second reading, they will listen with 
greaucr concentration for details and generalities, 

tme classes will be ready to discuss the story, othe:.^«i 
may need additional time to re&d the storv for thern- 
selves, 

S'^y boolc may be used. One possibi- 
lity is "The Sniper" by Liam 0 'Flaherty in Voices 2. 
page 348* ^ 
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Suggested listening study guide for "The Sniper", 

1. What v/as the season? ' 

2. V»hat' political groups v/ere fifhting? Yihcre'' 

3. ' 'A-hy was it dangerous for the sniper "to smoke' 

4. Describe the informer, 

5. How did the sniper treat the bullet wound in his 
arm? 

6. How did the sniper try to deceive the enemy across 
the street?. . 

7. Describe the. sniper's feelings immediate ly after 
hitting the enemy. 

8. How did the sniper feel when he knew his opponent 
v/as dead? , 

9. Write (or tell) how the sniper's thoughts might 
progress after he discovered the identity of the 

■ corpse, * 

If student clerical aid is available, a short story 
may be typed on numbered slips of paper, wUh o short 

■'^^ student, Kach student should 

study his portion very .carefully, beincj sure he ct^n 
read it snoothly and understand all words. Papers 
should be shuffled before distribntlGn and no one 
should see another's section, 

.\Vhile the group Is bus; '.Ttth something else. Individuals 
read tiieir select: on into a tape recorder, in mmerl- 
cal order. The clacs can then listen to the entire- 
story, seeing ho-/; their p^irt fit into the whole. 

Humorous or lighter stories are especially ran to 
use, although many types of select;! ens could be suit- 
able. One suggestion is "The Standard of Liv3n/^» bv 
Dorothy Parker in Encounters , page 310. ' ^ . 

When students have written an anecdote, preferably a 
personal experience, have some read aloud. After 
listening, have k student <ther than the author tell 
in his- own- words what he heard. The- class eramincs 
for any subtle changes in meanin;r of the paraphrased 
version. - 

"Say, thanks for letting me use your oar to get Jean- 
home last night. Her folks would have had a fit if 
she had been late - and with my .busted radiator - « 

♦♦Yea - any time. I did want to ask you about the 
scratch and dent on my left rear fender, y/hat happened?" 
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"Nothing, man; ^Ve didn't hit nothing Kaw nt^th^r.. 
happened while I had your wheels.'" ' — ^^^"^ 

"Well, it wasn't there yesterday — •» 

Ask two boys to role, play the above or aone oth^^r 
argument opener. Before each boy may so°ak h^ L.^ 

■ s:?r\J"s^!-%r""°"'?/''^'^^* the^re?ioSs1%aker' 
said, to see if he really listened and nnderatonri 

Opponent mur.t agree that his meaninr i. ^8^? ?n 

other, then argument resumes, each It^dent s?o^M^^ 

to repeat the other's .caninj beforo hfc'n e^'S?JSL. 

SJa^e'^o? SorhardT?'lrJ''' ^''■^'^ 
someLe'^eLT-trSni'rJtan'd.'"^' '''^''^^ '''''' ^^-^ ^''-^ 

Have students mentallv ssl**pi- n r^n•n^-.•. -i 

area Of the -hool.^l^jia'^t'dSLrlbe's nr?cSe?v 
how to reach this destlratlon I'h, J:!^!.'^?^ I ■'■^ 
carerully, trying to lden|^f™•th^^^oo?lon!'°*'"° 

factual questions about each Prepare five, 

article a\oud, ^^^re^^^'ar^^^J^,^^^ 
as they can. Students score themselves «nS S^'f! , 
scores on prepared graphs. ^''''"'^^-^^^s record 

™?e'S!?:Si'ngf '''''''' ^--l-d in good 

Example: 

S^BILMBIBL^^^}^^, Friday, June 23, 1972 
$50,000: GUARANTEED NO SPLIKTEHS 

f«n (AP) . Xt will be r^osslble next 

L^? "''^c^ sporting events and other sSo^s • 
at Jiadison Square Garden in 15vin- rcoin cnm'rL^ 
waiter and barteiSerr?: 1^,^'' 

I • _ - J - 

a yea"'° ^ ^'""'7 °"« rent. The fee: m.OOO 

. 10 priM:/irh\°^So~sLf ^r.::e^""^ 
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Lounges which v/ill hang from the roof on each 
side of the radio booth at the 33rd Street end 
of the arena. 

The boxes will be ained to interest corpora- 
tions, who would lease the suiriptiioijs facility 
the j^ear around for executives, ^uests and client 

Each box will be about the size of a good- 
sized living room - 20 by 15 feet - with el{^,ht 
swivel chairs, two bar stools, a rest room, color 
television, cable television, a ^>ar, sofa, tjlnsh 
chair and coffee table. 

The three-year rat© is $135,000 - s savinc 
of .$5,000 a year. 

Questions ? . . * 

1. <Vhere will the luxury boxes be Installed? 

2. Va'hat will these private boxes be called?* 

3. The boxes will be aimed to Interest _". 

4. Name three of the furnishings to bts included. • 

5. '/vTiat la- the rent for a three yeor period? 



Pagination gap is due to :fact that 19 pages were pulled due to copyright restrictions 
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Ten Myths About the Teaching of \;vitins 



Myth One: Correct usg^c cones fi rst s - 

For generations most English teachers hnve given priority 
to correct usai^e. Th^feel compelled to ^nark every error 
on every draft, constantly focusing the student's attention 
on grammar and spelling rather on content and form. Most 
students and all .vriters^ disagree w5.th this emphasis. 
Language should be used correctly but the final^, careful 
editi/is cannot take place until the v/riter has discovored, 
by writing, v/hat Tie has to say and how he v/ants to say it. 

Myth Two : Each studont paper rmst be correcbed by the- teacher . 

The English teacher is the faculty martyr. He lugs home, 
night after night, a cross of papers, a 13 of which he be- 
lieves have to be marked in red,^the syrribol of his own blood. 
He never escapes from the burden of papers to be corrected, 
and his students, v/ho glance only at the grade, never learn . 
to Y/rite. Belief in the myth that the teacher must correct 
each student paper ihterru^ the necessary process of 
writing. The student must correct his ov/n paner by draft- . 
ing,: re-draf ting and e:diting his own vvork xintil he is pre- - 
pared to face the reader ♦s evaluation of what he has said^ 

Myth Three: Students should write a few pap e rs but Yrrite 
them well . 

As long as writing is an \:nnatural act v/hich is. performed 
rarely and only for an extremely critical auciience, stu- 
dents wfll not learn to write. Writing must become the 
student'^ normal method of disciplined thinking. ^ Students 
will hot begin to write Y;el3 lintil they are writii.r pro- ' 
lifically. . . ^ 

Myth Pour: Students do not v/ant to write . 

Writing is hard v/ork, and man is often lazy, so that stu- 
dents are not likely to want to v/rite imless writins is 
required^ But if students are both required and encouraged 
to write and if their teacher is ,a^ constructive reader, 
then students will frequently write more than is required^ 
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Man's drive to communicate is basic; he will v/rlte /or a 
reader who will listen to v/hat he has t'^ say. He will 
seek criticism from an editor who is not. attfcking hiia 
but who is attacking the pare v/ith the clear, construc- 
tive purpose of tryinf? to help the writer exDress him- 
self more effectively, -Ur^ 

Myth Five: Aj^ood^r eade^r j^ll _beco^ 

Every student should be trained bo be a perceptive reader, 
but it simply does not follow that a skillful reader will 
automatically become an effective v/riter. There are writers, 
both student and professional, who read relatively little 
and write very v;ell. There are many people, including 
English teachers, who read very well and write very poorly. 
The -^iglish curriculum in most secondary schools asstmes 
that an emphasis on reading "will produce effective writers, " 
The ability to read well does not lead inevitably to the 
ability to write well. Because of the paperback' revolu- 
tion, students in English may be reading far more than in 
the past, but students' wri tine J^as not greatly improved. 

Myth Six 5 The best sub.ject la a literary sub|eqj^ 

It is a matter of dogma..' in many English departments that 
students have nothing to say tmtil ii teratx;re is poured 
into their heads, '.Ve cannot assume that literature is the 
primary interest of our students - or even that it should 
be, fte must realize that the writing of literary analysis 
is but one form of writing. If we 'evaluate our stTidents 
pnly on their ability to write literary analysis we will 
over-reward a minor ityjand penali?.e a majority, 

I.:yth Seven: Gra de levels are 3l;2;nlf icant in teach in/y 
v/ritinf!; . \ " 

The English teacher should glory in the individual diver- 
sity of man. Too often, howeve , he falls into the fallacr 
that there is a group writing problem peculiar to the tenth 
grade, the ei.^hth grade, or the twelfth grade. Students 
cannot be tau?0t writing 3n a military manner, herded, to- 
gether by age, grade, hei,-jht, or the development of secondary 
sexual characteristics. Students must be taught Individually. 
Each student, v.'hen he meets a problem in his own v/riting, 
should have n- teacher who is prepared to he In him solve " 
that problem. The order in which he strikes"prob3ems in 
writing v/ill not correspond to his class mate's, snd the 
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time he takes to solve his problems v/ill vary, . That is 
not important. V.hat is i^iportant is that the student solve 
his writing problems so that his v/ritin3 becomes effective. 
The order in which he does this and tho methods he uses 
are not the test of the course. The teat of the writing 
course is the student's ability to uTite v/ith clarity and 
grace v/hen he rradu&tes. 

Myth PJight: Students l earn by Imitati n^^ mod els of great 
y/ritin t;. 

The rhetorical tef.chin^ method used by the ancients, is 
particularly attractive to the contemporary teacher v/ho 
wants to make a science of com.position. ■ . vo do not, hovr- 
ever, have a modern rhetoric which identifies and isolates 
the forms of discoi^se appropriate In modern societv, with 
its diversity of rhetorical, purposes, tone«, .anpeals and 
audiences, yind we have not yet ITjiind a met rod of applying 
the classical techniques of teachin;; oral discourse to 
mass education. Kost students f ind'isols ted paragraphs 
neatly labeled by rhetorical type, ren:ote from their own 
writing problems, A student 'stability to recognize his 
teacher's rhetorical classifications his little effect 
on the student's o'.vn writing. 

Myth Nine: You can teach wrltln.-^ by talking; / 

Some English teachers lecture about wrltins; day after day, 
period after period, and become disc our a -jed because the - 
students listen but do hot practice v/hst'^their teachers 
preach. Other instructors feel guilty or inadequate because 
they do not knov/ -.vhat to say about writing in hour-long 
classes. Both categories of teachers should understand 
there is not a great deal to say about writing.' There are 
only a few skills, b,ut it will take .the students many years 
to master them, There is no content in the wrltin;? course 
in tho conventional academic sense. And in the usual class 
period the student should not listen to lectures but 
write, rewrite, edit, or respond to student writing through 
Individual conferences and small group discussions. 

Myth Ten; You can't teach writing- . 

There is a romantic belief, shared by too many English 
teachers, that writing is a mystical act, and that the 
ability to write is Granted by God to a few students. 
This is an easy evasion of the teacher's .responsibility. 
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There is Indeed a mystical element in great art, but 
writing is first of all n craft;, it becomes an art when 
soraeono "else places value on the product of the Y/riter»s 
crafts^ Writing can be taught to students if. they are 
given the opportunity to discover for themselves' the basic 
ckillfl vThich each v/riter has to learn and practice v;hile 
ho ao'piren to art„ 

• - Donald Murray, A Writer Teaches 
Writing (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1968, pp, 105~107j 

As Donald Murray states in the preceding ten myths: 
Man's desire tc communicate is basic; he will write for a 
reader who is eager and; willing to listen to what he has 
to say, whose criticism is constructive in helping him 
express hiirself more effectively. This is the philosophy 
of the suggest ions that follow-in ^'this tentt grade writing 
unit. Remonber, please, that this Is not submitted as a 
unit to be undertaken as a separate entity, but as a unit 
o.f writing resources from which ideas can be gleaned, 
then generously sprinkled throughout the udenfa full 
year of English, 

Slav students or underachlever.i need to be exposed to 
multi-stimuli and numerous opportunities to express ihem- 
solves In discussions and in v/riting, A student's writing 
io his rosponae either to the visible factual world , or to 
the world of imagination. It is an extension of* himself 
which must be respected; the r.iore precise and true the 
••J?ooponao, the better, the compos^dtion. the student should 
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be free to observe, accept, reject, dOKcrlbe, make com^ 
parisonn or p;o beyond whfit Ir, revealed; he «ho\ild "find 
Ma voice". The teacher ' should evnluate mainly for con- 
tent rather th^n taking a ne-atl^'e anproach of fJnd^.n;.- all 
poosible errors in sramraar, punctuation, etc. Tl-ie posi- 
tive approach v/ould be truthful, hcneat aDpraisals of 
whatever is commendaMe in a piece of v/ritinr. Buch 
coraments could be "I 11x5. this phra^-.e", .this- sentence", 
"...your Choice of v/ords". »Thin ldc..„..". Uothins should 
be done to paralyse the naturra ur-es of r v;riter to dis- 
cover, imrent, to play with words. 

Following are ausgestions and examples of stimuli 
for experiences through which a ofcurtent should be able to 
extend and deepen his powers of perception, and to observe 
and discover the world about hlm^in various ways. A stu- 
dent must have a purpose and an audience. The teabher 
should serve r.? the imriediate, sy-npathetic audience, giving 
a kindly, encouraging word whenever possible, and helping 
a student writer, to develop an awareness of self and to 
gain security, to feel stimilated to write. 

Alms 

1. To provide an atmo.-iphero in which students can write 
freely foeling that they are not under pressure. 



2« To blp student G sharpen their powers of perception^ 
enabling them to Y/ritc v/ith precision. 

3o To une various cotnmunication media to rive students 
oxporioncos about which they can v/ritOr 

4o To r?ako students ixioro responsive to impressions 
'perceived through the senses c 

5* To 3.nterost students in cornposing v/ord pictures of 
people.^ places and th5.ngSo 

6» To teach students to write about various experiences • 

7e To xindorstand the importance of spoken and written 
T7ords in everyday lifc« 

80 To he3,p students enjoy communication: to enjoy writing* 

9» T6 Improve v/riting skills?, 

Introductton ft 

1© Make the student truly believe that you, 

as a teacher, are interested in v/hat he has 
to say as an individual - that you want to 
share his experiences, ideas, beliefs, frus- 
trations, hopes, and dreams. And that you 
want to share them in idiom in v/hich he 
speaks and v/rites most naturally. If you 
are sincerely concerned, he will be too« 

So Focus on cont ent not correct usap;e o Rack-up 
his indi\'iduallsm by concentrating on content 
Correct form? grammar, spelling^ paragraph 
construction should all come gradually but 
only after content is established as the 
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prime requisite to v/ritini^. Rarely can n 
student's enthusiasm aur^vrlve the all too 
fast and frequent bombardment of red penciled 
lines^ circles,- notations in Greek, and vrhat- 
have-you. 

Once a student has gained confidence in 

von as a person v/ho wants to hear from him 

J- 

as an individual, he v/ill gaJ.n the desire 
of wanting to write. Form, then, could 

easily become a self-wi3.1ed discipline. 

S> . 

Grouping . It is not essential but pre- 
ferable that the class be srouped heterogene- 
ously. Pix'C is considered by some as the ^ 
ideal number,. You may keep the same group- 
ing throughout the ^e(xv or you may change 
but only after the students have v/orked 
well together for a period of t.ljne. 

i 

Vjorkshop - Ambulatory Teacher . Have a 
workshop rather than a classroom where the ^ 
teacher reigns supreme, h workshop environ- 
ment - relaxec^ where each one works at his 
own pace - encourages members to help them- 
solves and others as constructively and honestly 
as possible. Through peer criticism, the 
student will quickly find himself writing for 
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Ms classmajfcesv as well -as for the ::teaphei? 
\vho does not w called Upon^^ W " 

on Vher f eetv; coiisu35ting, llstening^^^^ ad- 

iJltl?^ 5 Inc., - > 

see also! 

Tea ches ViVl ting, : Boston ; Houghton Mifflin & 
' : Co'e.,3963) : , 

C onst ru ctive: Cr^^^^ Many students are 

■ -_ ~- _ x^lfcs3^^1^c>u^b^ ^ 

- : ^ j^^^J^^;^.^^ guiding 

- - - ; - fl ol^ctie^ 

IM^y^t^ ^ should yyork^ 

" to^a^d, th^ eajih-semes terV^: 

: ;r f: ^ : ^3Hils;^ai^anv;lmp^^ cjtbr^ / 

pj^ye J.;opment _r_^x\ -i^^^^^^^ V _ 

' r_ J. 7 niini^ ^ ;7 
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mind, (He is rrot to think of form, spelling, 
fttc, only to write dovm his thoughts). If 
he can't think of anything, have him look 
around the room or out the window. Papers 
should he exchanged and read by members in 
each group. Each ^roup might choose one to 
be read aloud to the entire class, : All • 
papers should be dated and Jrept in individual 
folders. The student refers to these for 
ideas for other aasi.-jnments throughout the 
year. The teacher also makes frequent use 
of the^ folders to note sti5.d.ent's improve- 
ment and areas that mi{!;ht need improvement. 
Have each str:dent look closely aroimd the 
classroom. Then ask him to put his im- 
pression down on paper, writing freely with- 
out thought of construction. These papers 
might later be revised with style and con- 
struction in mind. 

Have ea ch student write freely for ten to 
fifteen minutes describinj.', another student 
in the room. This might be turried into 
a game with the class or p:r6up trying to 
: guess who is being described, . ■ ^ ; A^; 
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4<i Have each student v/rlt.e freoijr ab^ 

; himself r^^M pliyiiioal desaHption and/or 
: ^ how he feels or thlnkn ujbout M , : 

Do the other jiTieiTibcrs of h:is /^Troup agree: 
: -- lOTodiaasr^evwIth-^the d escrlpfrxoir?^ / . - ; ^ / r 
: Assign ^ ^ 

:_ _ a^ : _ ^ moihent pf li^ : ' ^ 

v"r -A - V V 

^ C^ / _ - ^ \ - vV' 

: ^d^ ^j::noineht^ of "^jndir leather ^ - - 
-^^^^^ / = f athpi*, et c a w --^^^ z : r 

^ /^^^oT^da^ a^ 

" r ,:some i^^^^^ ^tp _ _ _ 

I V ^ vf urt^^^ 
, or- lir^o^efc 
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faae* Dlsciass the details^, the possible ^ 
• bnckgrouncl, enylro^men^^^ of .the: peroon* 

Thetvyhave stx^^^^ ^ 

- writing , a- clu^^^^^ sketch ahoiit the ^bne of 
^ V _ their choojct^ft V:^^ ^ - ^ :: - ^ :^ 
9»_ Bistribute ne^/;spape^rs to^^^^^^^ Haive 

each stydent sBleatvone frrticlo ! 

a5.Gud to; hi a groupa ifeye^^ M 
. ^ ^ >?;^t^3je^bj^ 
; y; x^Iiroprl^ 

^•^j:;J?ev^?*^^ 

5\ y^^^e^adja^^ 

" re cLcidoig^i^^ • j^(£;1^ t alce^^bhe-^^^: 

: J^^^oi^^bSiei^ 

H>^^^i^riJ)ftt^^ 

- iinpre^^^^^ 

are loaded words > catch Are there 
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Who made thesfe statements? A reliable ■ 
person? Much can be learned from adver- - 
tiaing - not only about English but 
about human m tureV ! " ^ : ^: ^ 

Hayef atudentV (either in{'4vid^^^ in 7 

groups), write, an ad, using pictiires and v 
poster board. Present the se projects to 
the entire class for disci vs si on. The first 
step in becoming a perceptive coinmunication- 
receiver is to examine critically the communi. 
cation, the raesssf^e-aender, the purpose, fee 
=OTC^ sWon> 

Bave eacli student select somethring; of his 
own that he would like to sell and v/rite 
an ad that makes thrt possession sound 
very desirable; then write another ad that 
-TOsJie s iTb ^ soyn^ A^de s ira^^ ' I > = - 

Have each student keep a journal. It could 
be on the order of a diary as fm extension 
of memory for permanence and later recall 
( perfectly tied in with THE DIARY CF AWN 
FRANK)-, or as an opportunity for experimen- 
tation with poisslble topics - as a source 
book for future writin{t. Doth reveal to 
the student hov/ common experience, is n vast 
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and often unreali/.od source of material. 
As sign "How To" pepers: How to get from 
his particular school to a certain place 
. some distaxtce away. Ttiov/ to make a calce>;^^i 
tie a tie, drive a car. The list could 
he lendloss . ; Have :=^he:^a per j;^^^ 
class. The reactions from the clasa v/ill 
iaime diately tel3; the j reader whe thermae has 
clone a good job. If spmeone chooses tie 
tying, have a tie on haiici with a student 
fo.llowins tljfi written directions. 
A successful device for helping students 
learn to write realis tic dialogue, speeches 
that characterise, is e methods trick 
\ called Quickie Dialogues by Doris F. Miller, 
(Media & Methods. Feb. »7g. RP. 1 P>.r^r« " 
old newspapers cut out pictures of people - 
especially close-ups and poses of peojle 
(or even animals) with vivid facial expressions , 
You may do this in advance or have each stu- 
dent do his own cutting and pasting: one • 
picture on a sheet of legal sir,e mimeograph 
paper. These papers are then passed on to ' 
another student who ijastes another picture 
on. The third shiif fie finds each student 
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- i;//o characters,; The prohlem then Us to \ : v 
wri^je dovm vvhat: these^^^^ say to 

. eac'a other. ; "Results ar^^^^^^^ 
but 'alv/ays thejr reveal perception, " 
IV « Have each atudejtit v;rite a f xvo or^ra ten- 
; iTLlnute dialog^^^^^ 

scyerai placea^: aroiuici the room a pa^e or two 
- o.^* dialogue so that the sfadRnts might see 
o r t^liej^p^ 

written in prose. Have students study the 

coiild he pro.lected so thot the entire class 
could join in the discuiisJon of the whys 
^ and wherefores of quotation •.-le.rks, para- 



^•;raphs, etc. 
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Have each student record an interview with 
a person of his- ovm choosin-rj a merabe r of 
ills family, his employer, a neighbor, A 
follow-up assignment could involve Inter- 
viewing t'.70 people on one subject. . , 
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20, Give another intei'vlew aasi^ninent in which ^ 
1 V the peraon interviewed is imaginary . A 

character from anjr recently read story trt cldss 
^orka very well and can be 'cbntinTaed wltht 
other readings throughout the year. These 
■ should be first written lip as interviews, 
then l£ ter tiarned into character sketches. 
Pass out copies of stories for which you 
have supplied only two or three introduc- 
tory lines, liave the students select one 
to finish. The titles are also to be ' 
supplied. 

Give students the asslsnment of writing down 
f - the momentary thoughts of & certain charac- 
ter from ft story bein^; read by the class. 
This is role playing on paper. For e^camples 
t In To Kill a Mocking ^.ird what wsa AtMr.na 
: ^ thinking about when he sat in front of the 
jail before the lynching mob arrived. This 
assi{?nment can be readily, vorked into almost 
all reading. The student »s response is a 
good indicator of how well he understands : :v 
. the character. - ' ^ ^ K ^ 

23. 'Vhen a classroom discussion reaches a fever 
pitch and everyone still hf.s something to 
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sny > have the sttid^ats turn papet to 
continue^ to voice their opihiohs, ; - 

24. Plan an activity for using video tape in 
the room. Then have each student write 
about his reaction to seeing himself. 

25. Play a record, one without lyrics (For example 
• "This ia Henry Mancini," RCA). Discuss the 

emotions and yarious noods evoked by/t^e 
music. Play another song and ssk the- stu- 
dents to record on paper everything the 
music' brought to mind, 
2"6i Pllui stimuli, particularly, non-linear films, ' 
^ are a fine source of intellectual challenge 
as they allow many interpretations. For 
e.rnmple; Dream of 'u'ild Horses. . 
Have each student v/rlte-up a job descrip- 
tion if he works. If not, a description cf 
the duties he performs at homo, . 
Discuss survey and opinion polls. Have the : ^ 
i: cltiss develop its own questionaire. Then ^ 
]- \ : send students out into their community to ' 
^ ^ take their ov/n poll, v: T ^ i: Vi 

29. Discuss Job application forma, have the ' 
- claas (or each group) develop applications . 
^'P'^ several dlffe,rent types of employment, ' 



27. 



28. 



.5 



Is: 



Films and f il:ns trips are; ;;ayailabifev in "thV 
Durham County A-V Catalog and through Themes ; 
Short Ftlma for -Discusaion , see b iSiiography , 
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. ACTIVITIES PGR DEVELOPING WRITING READINESS - ^ 
. DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS 

Unfocused, Free Wrltlnp; , " \ ' 

!• Write for ten minutes as fast as possible, never 

stopping to ponder a thought. Put down whatever '• 
comes to mind. If nothing comes, write "Nothing 
c omes to my mind" oantil you get s tarted. Or look 
in front ol you or out of the window and begin des^ 
cribing: whatever you see , - Let yourself wander ^b-any 
subject, feeling, or idee, but keep writing, V.-hen 
ten minutes is up, you should have filled a Irrge 
notebook- sized page, Rememb er you are hitting prac- 
tice shots. If what you write is bad or dull, no 
: one will object, Ycu need not be concerned about 

Write three or more of these absolutely fre e writings. 
Choose times when no one will disturb you, before 
breakfast or. -lete at night perhaps. Go beyond ten • 
minutes if you v/ish. You are waiting up so if you 
^ = do not produce anything of interest , don't worry. 

More Focused Vfrltlnp ; i . \ . 

Objects: 

i; Look at an object (chosen by student, teacher, or 
class V, ^ Observe the c olor, size, shape. Reach out 
and feel it, or. use your imagination to guess what , 
texture and warmth it might reveal to touch. Is it ( 
rough^^ silky ? cool? hard? grainy? polished? ^ 
vJhat about soiind, taste, or smell (If any)? Write 
sentences describing this object, 

2 • ^ V/ri t e sentence a describ ing an American pet or farm - 
animal as if you had nver seen one before , -- : - 



2, 



Pictures: 
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. - colored pictures are good; smaller ones can be 
used. Teachers and students can develop words, phrases 
and sentences around the picture, categorize, suggest points 
or view, etc. Good discussions can develop from viewing 
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The students view a large- poater^ 

classroom in which one of the s'tudents is gazihct into 
space : or day-dreaming .1 The t eaxSie r s a ka que s tiohs 
v/hich would ca 11:^ attention to details In the; picture , 
provoke discussion and lead ui6 to certain ATritten 
expressions, : ^ 

Questions: --- '[- /;^^ v ' : y ; T _ 

a. What <lo yoiv: thinlt the boy >is dreamin/5; abont ? - his 
gl^l friend? a new car?; gr college? " 
a better world?: the ibel^Iv t^^ end of 
the period ?:: . some cornbination of these or other 
xlay dreams^; - ^ V v^v;, ^^^^^^^o^^ r : ; - 

b. v^3?ite a brief hot e y ou -micht pa s s to- this vouhF 

ma n : - ' ' 



(3) 



^varntng^jiinf^of^^^ 

clas s for wh i ch he hod be tter be ready, i 
Letting him know that the teocher has al- . 
ready made several comments about students ' 
daydreaming in class, and that unless he / " 
snaps out of it, there will he trouble, • 
Hoping thRt his daydream ia exciting, because 
what is going on in class is not. 



r c, Vihat would be an appropriate title for this pic- 

ture were it to be shown in a photography exhibi- j 
_ tion? Jot down several possibilities. Compare 
II . v; your titles with those of other students in your 
^ clans, . o 

Possible Follow Through .Activities: ^^^^ ? V : C 

Compare the mood generated by the picture with that /venerated 
by "Springtime Stixdy Hall Blues", a poem by 5.. Danny RJemer 
(another may be substituted). Point to specific word s and 
sounds in the poem and to specific visual qualities in the 
photo that help convoy the special mood of eac/i, (nfho • poem 
can be used for other discussion), r/S^^ yV ~ ;r 

Tajce snapshots of students in the school or collect pictures 
from other s onrces, catching them as they talk, sttidv. eat. 
v.Tite, fool around, da^' dream, CoXlec t several snapshots 



1 



or pictures of these activities and .rivo each of them a title. 
Then collecting tne pictures taken by oi:ch member of the class. 
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organize a .photography or picture exhlMtiori called, 
perhaps, **Students of the Seventies", 



■t 
I 



Lngtime 
Study Hall 
Blues 1 



S . Danny Rl^mer: 



It isn't era^y, \v \^ - = V^:. - ^ v - — - _ 

; this sitting ins ide v/lien ttts springtime . ' 
you get] restlessv^ :v I. V : ^ - 

and Teel :lil^e: jiimpin£^ iip^^^/^^^ \ - 

- and running out^ t^ : / : : r: 
Int pother / ]:^^ [^^:^: 

The Whisperers shrill 

iYou:^pan *|t3 sl^^^^ i 
>ypu^ listen i^g^ : 
: >v^^enc i Is ^sc rM chl^^^ 

> pages idly turning 

You^irartchS^th -- vS^^^^ ^^^^ 

-": 1 or stare at the ripples of heat 0 

_ : : -r _ 

- 7 / P4^ t th^^^^^^ J = - : : : c 7^ 

Your :ey^^^ : > 

^ and your light weighted .feet ache - 

pa c ke dl^^s ^ ^ :W 

,=:^ pfz^^a^^^ 

Out srlde , —a: t^^^^ vrpar s^ i^^^^ t ? 

- r r -ft^d :^ve 

, instantv ^^^^^^ ^ i V : v ^ 

PloQrs , desks ^;^ s^^^ : : > : : -\ 

:: eveiy thing cx)ines^^:w t o V 1 if e - 

. : - andi^nods Vack^^^^ T:~ 
You glance at the, .cloAk r.on the f ront . wall : : _ 
^7 : ^^d/;sigh»:^ o 7:^^^^ 



^» Picture V,. a boy (or girl) Y/ashing his hands^ Use 
^ memory and imagination a s you Ic ok a t the picture • 
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V/rlte three or ;f our sentenci^s descrlbMg^ t^^ feel of 
hot arid cold water, - soap arid bubbles, - your wet 
harids rubbing Orie another, the dry tcPArel '(l^^^ 
like, a;dd a fev; extra senterice^s f 03?- your othek^ 
describing how the proaeas soundsy -vhat the bubbles 
look like , hoy; the soap sme lis "and tas tes ) , ^ Try to 
\niake up good comparisons,^ — .^^ 

3, Picture - a cook preparing foods. The cook in this 
pic ture earns a li ydng ::by \ us ing ^his:: trained tongue ■ . 
arid nose us v/elT a s liis^^^^^e^ \ : ^ 

Write a f 6^7 sentences about the possible taste and ■ 
smell of the f bods "the codk isv^repari 
Are they sour? sweet? spicy? bland? sticky? How 
do they feel on the tongue? A little girl once said 
that a soda tasted like hor foot was asleep, 41 ■ 

Can you describe the most exotic or unusual food you " ? 
y have ever eaten? \vhat do toasted mar siiina Hows taste 
like? \{hy do you like your favorite food? drink? 

4. Picture - Girl is holding a kitten aj^ainst her chest. 
This can illustrate point of view, Notice all the 
details you can about the little girl and her kitten, 

: Then chops e one of the following situations and write 
--^-i-^ a paragraph about the picture. 



I _--^-_--^--3t-_ 



The little 
girl, 
your pet. 



telling 



is blind. Pretend you are the 
someone else what you can feel about 
Use all of the senses except sight. 



Pretend you are the kitteri, learning about new 
sights and sounds jverj' day as you grow bigger. 
The girl looks huge to you. How does her voice 
sound? V;hat do her hands feel like? Does sh?> 
smell of power, perfume, soap, perhaps? Are vou 
afraid? . • , . ■ " 



5, Picture - A political rally, . 
- Pretend that you v/ent to the mee 
colors of the balloons, the heat, 
cheers and clapping of the crowd. 



Imagine the 
the speeches, the 



Write a letter to a friend describing your exciting 
experience a a vividly aa you can. Put' your inipressions 
into; logical order, so that they form a narrative - a 
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6. 



7. 



sequence or cHaln of events building up. to an exciting 

climax, - \ ' . : \ " : 

Ptaturev-. -for a charfitcter sketched ^ ; : ^ 
An old woman ^ \ . / / ^ \ ; > ^ 

Write lialf _R page p about the appeararice and 

character of the old woman* - Look caref ullj at ^ 
hands ^ hair <, drdss a Does" she look happy ?f Notice ^ 
her eyes and mouth« V/oi^ld her home:;bc" neat and 
f ul , or dusty and dark? Use yoivr imaginat^^ to make 
up a short accbimt of her^:-past llfio, and some of her 
presentr^ctivirties^ and iiabi^ ; - : ^ ~: ^ 

Temporary' expressions pa^^^ and 

tell you aboiit his i^mottohs and^^^^^^^ Is . e 

^especicL^^ a^^vTgger 

v)^d^ipi^rt^^ 

^omfUT^a^^^ 



Pic 
(or 



gcoup^^^^ 
Tdo}f^oifvsaapp 
dpes^efrprp^ 



^4 : 



A!*l^e^^:;p5tra^^ irtbing^; 



^Chopsefjan^^ 
y;he iCLiHW 



'I)esa2?irbje: 



^vari^^ 

^^aril^sy^t^ris 



^Ac^^i^viti^^ 




M Z -~f-ti 



2. 



3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 

7, 



9. 



10. 
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Vfliat is the effect? Does the adverUsement fail in 
the effect '?V Does the advertlseraent Tail to -give 
needed- inforraaliion? Vsfhftt is ^i 

Select, something you own. that yoti mijht like to sell. 
List all of the: objective facts that descriT3e it. v 
\Vrite an ad that malcesVthat possession sound yei»y^^ 
desirable J then write anothorv^ad that makes it sound 
undesirable, : - / v 

Write a brief odvertisement to sell a favorite kind 
o.f soap, perfume, food, toothp&ste, J 

Rewrite or reconstruct 'ads or coi^^ so that the 

copy or text^ annbunees very dlrectljrv/hat it actually 
masks behind a' curtain of careful rhetoric , The trans- 
formations of many coratnercitil messa.-es into straight 
blunt language would not only point out how languas^e 
can be used to conceal and not reveal mennin^', but^ 
also v/ould prove highly amusing. 



Write a letter in answer to a "Help Vmnted" ad, 

V/rite a letter to the editor in answer to an editorial. 

From a magazine cover shov/ing action (or selection of 
covers) discuss a possible, story situation. The class 
w5,ll discuss possible setting, drama tic situation, etc. 
Then using Imagination, construct a simple story, ■ 

Respond to an article in the paper in v/hlch a certain 
school board has announced a new policy. 

Collect or suggest various emotional gestures: - 
greetings, fear, surprise, joy, etc; also, kinds of • 
emotional sound symbols , » Ugh J VVhewJ WowJ Discuss 



and dramatize these ?n class, S.tudents guess at each 
other's communicating symbols , ■ 

Then find in magazines pictures that show people 
communicating through gestures, (Example, a child or 
other person v/ith pursed lips, awesome facial expressj 
or persons uttering sounds such as V.'ow J . etc.) The 
physical gestures may be hand or body motions, Y<rite 
a story about one of the pictures. 

Examine the comic strips and cartoons, . Separate 
characters from their speeches. Supply appropriate 
responses in keeping with the type of character, facial 



ons 
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expressions and aitWtion* 

Choose a traditional narrati^^^^^ strip and- thenv 

predict^ In writing, the outcome of V a seauence> writing 
it as/ perhaps^ the author v/iurLd^'^ L^^^ 
dictions with the actual text outcome./ _ . 

Label various frames with moo t appropriate^ title s i- 

Organize a cbmposition aroun^^^ a thematic approach to 
comic; fltrips^ -^ war crime^ medicine , >pof it ics, child- 
hoodii adolescence •^^^^ V ^ \ _ 

Read letters to 4^^^ Abby/ detached 

f rom; ansY/eps (or: aj^ be co\rered) . - v;rlte your 

reply\and tiien compare th^^^^ answer. - 



5 
4 



-4: 



/Musiaj: /^V^^/ jyT^^ :^^^ \ 

Choices of musical selections with or without lyrics can 
lend themselves to discuss ions and interpretations of various 
aspects; of 5^^1if e> ^ i : ; _ / 



2. 



Sounds of Silence » from the 1965 rennrri nn-.iim nf 4-v.a - 
same name by Simon and Garfunkel, y 

The song speaks of the individvial »s life as in the 
line, 'In restless dreams I walked alone," the inner 
world being the result of the environment vh ich seems 
to haunt the sln/rer. Describe sights recorded by the 
singer: "narrow streets", "neon lights", "subway walla", 
"Ten thousand people", etc. Note the paradox, ^people 
talking without speaking, people hearing without listen- 
ing". Diacuss the criticism implicit in the line, "and 
people bowed and prayed to the neon god they made", 
also the role of bus5ness and man's greed in this crowded 
world of the c ity. , r^^^ ^t ^ r ; yy „ 

Describe the loneliness of the person in the song. 

Students may bring to class their own recordings to 
make possible a study of modern popular music." One 
or more students may v;ant to program music for the 
class to illustrate the wide range of form and content 
in contemporary music. Students can pr'^pare written 
transformations or lyrics to his favori te popular 
selection. He can then tran^orm Its message into 
language sui table for different a udiences; e ,5, foreign 
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visitors who do not understand American slang, an 
80 year-old man, a 35 year-old father of five child- 
ren, a four year-old child, a corporation Tjresldent. 
A variation of this activity wouldrbe to have studenta 
translate the message into a different form; for 
example,; a protest song into a letter to an'editor, 
a^love_ song into a love let1:ej>, a ballad into a narra- 
tive or diary, 

3. The student v/rites a "letter to the future" in which 
he tries to explain to a 16 year-old of the 2000 A.I); 
the state of pop music today. : Ha v^b^lld present speci- 
ric examples to point, out current signifi cant musical 
trends^and artists. This U a thinly disgui^edv attempt 
at music cri ticism, a phrase which should be a voider 
in making an assignment, ■ ■ . v 

4v Play the recording or read the lyrics of the.Beatle 

. attitudes of the girl's parents as well as the implied 
. . reasons for their daughter leaving home. Discuss 

genei^tiQna3/^iffi>y^^ 

apparent anti-adult culture of the young, / 

five) thftt deal with the "generation gap". Compare 
• . your findings with those of other members of the class, 

^^i^aydijta^gT^e^ 

runaway and his parent or another member of the family 

age of the person speaking. Select words carefu.iTv so 

:the^^y^;i^^e^^ 

or allusion tne issues that caused the individual to 

v . l^>ave^home^i^^ ^ 



ar 
1 



* runaway and write a letter, 
about you, to your' 
the ad? How do you , 
receive the letter? 



after seeing an advertisement 
home. How did you feel about 
want your family to feel when 



Exchange letters with classmates. Assume 
are a parent who has just received a letter 
runaway son or daughter, V»'hat clues can 
the. letter that might indicate what you 
persuade him or her to come home? What 
would you be willing to make? 
wake to solve the problem 
conflict? ' 



a 

find in 
must say to 
compromises • 
proposals can you 
or problems that caused the 
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Asstime that you are- the runaway. Keep a dlairy of 
your thoughts, feelings and activities while you are 
on your own# . „ ^ _ 

5, Play: the reicord ^'Good Morning, Good: Ivlorning*^^^ 

the record album S ^t^ Pepper 7s Lonely Hearts Band by - 
the Beatles. Discuss activities in the singer's world 
as depicted In the song "Call his V/ife", ^•going ta 
Work" 5 "Heading for home^" 

Write a description of this singer's world. 

6. ^Students might v;rlte_ their interpretations of -music 

devoid of lyrics^ ' ^ ^ •. / 



1 
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Television Shows or Programs t --- 

1. List T^Ve shows set. in small tov/ns siach as."Mayberry 

" J R.F.D^ and those set in a large city such as "N#Y.P.D«'^ 

Contrast advantages and disadvantages of rural and 
urban life as seen from the television programs, 

2. Discuss and write about your favorite show,- v ■ ^ 

3. Describe an outstanding T,V« personality. 

Miscellaneous Activities to Promote Writing: 

1. A student interviews a parent, neighbor or other 

: person in the community. He writes out his report ' 

_ ^ in the form of a news article, short story or other 

:^ V ^enro • , 

2. A student describes a scene viewed by different people 
- ^ with va3?ying points of view* Example, - a mud. puddle 

; / - oh the street as viewed by a three year-old arid as 

^ viewed by his mother who has just dressed him. '-- 

3. A student writes stories In which animals or inani- 
: mate- objects possess human attributes. 

r ^ Examples: "If my desk could talk 
. A dog's view of the human world. 

4. A student writes an autobipgraphlcal sketch of hira- 
sjeH* vor members of his family. -\;V. 
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5* 



6. 



8. 



9* 



10. 



Hi 
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A stiaderit describes a mean ziv^f a pretty girl, a 

without tising the adjectives '^inean", "pretty^. 



sad girl 
or "oad"# 

A student writes his 
questions. 



impressions about the following 



What: does the inorning sound like? ^ th^^^^ dawn? 
tr/ilight? How does each sound? feel? smell? 

Over a tv/o weeks period the student collects; and 
catalogs every youth -inyoj:ved news atory, - 1 

editorial,: article,, cartoon, surve^^ charts or. adver-- 
t i s ement appear ing ih: one_: hevyspap er • _ . - 

He writes a composition based on his ,^tudy^ in which; ~f- 
he expresses his point of v:view^ about one particular 

a:spec4?^ of ;-ta^^ 

poli tical a c ti vity^, - e tc^^^^ " -: ^ ^ hp V ^ =^ : ^ 



-l^eri^^rb^r^^n^^^ ^ 
!lC re s tlV, ^l^Cxle em^^^ 

^grflipll ^r^s ing^al^ s c ^ilieg^ orie^hingv^r^^^v^i:^^ 

Using a tr leas t^^^^^^^ 

deiit O ompia^^ 

t o _ia bumbiebee:^-^^^ 

cat/_ erVbutterfl^^^^ HV.^ ^;^; ' 

"ThCvjatud^nti^r^^ 

visit or:^^r.j[3r^ 

than viindix^ .^i^^^hrbJ^irB^ g^ ^ 

him^a:; vivid d^ sjCTij)tl ^ 
sights J;a5u^ 

>bef;we^tl^^^r^ : v 

himself ,^ J ottte^^ 

The v^lnident^^w^r^^ 

jDUiid^ys omethin^^^ iK^^shduld^;^y^^ ^ ioi^^s cpe^ 
has :^;v^er jione;^^ 
ho might ~inst^^^^ 

of & sBport^ ^uch a sl«i;tlng>-^^^^ 
a fruite; cake • yHen^ouldv kee^; ther:.djiT^D^ i ona^ihy^a 
clear step-^y-^ste^ biniei^:^^ ^v:^ - ^ 

s imple re c i pe?lv > > He shoiiid ;us el many : ' s e hs ory d e t ail s , 
tp7 give his reader d:n idea-.of -^^^^^ 



1^ 
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Suggestions for Story Starters j 

1. Seven days after my party , , . 

2, The four, of us stood tied to the post. Before ua 
stood they f i ring s quad ready t o re c e i ve the ir orde r a , 
But JiivSt as the Captain was -ivlng the conEianci to 
fire ... ; Vr ' • 

3, :The dance v/afl all; set f or Sa turday nl/;ht.r E^^ - 
was going to be there, even Rcl 11^ Believe 
me, we were really excited.: ; But on Fridav after- 

; noon. . . " V 

4. She came late and without: the rieceo 

Our assignment was to ... . ; - '^ ^ , 

S? ?T Af t^rVth^^^^ V: 1 ^ v ? 

6. Through the open door walked ... i 0^ C^V" :: 

T. The windows rattled and the porch squeaked. The =^ 

tension was high among all the guests. = One middle-aged 
clerk bustled to the phone and he ... ' 

8; It was a dark cold night. The stranger, stranded on ' 
the highway, began to polod wearily toward a small 
cabin s e t ting back from the road. Ko s oone r 'had he 
turned into its drive ;vhen ... 



•I 
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Sources of Information ^ 



^la Is Henry Manclnl ^ f^f.^r-oo vp,«; 
York, N. Y, 



-6029, RCA Records, New 



-_ > 
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ROLE PLAYING 



An excellent way of developing awareness and human 
■unders tanding;^- one of the prlnia ry bb jecMves in teaching; 
la role playiTig' putting oneself: in jfcho shoes of another : 
"You never really understand a person until you consider 
things from his point of view — until you cl5jnb into 
his skin and walk around in it" ( To /Ci 11 a Mocking Bird. 
P^68 34), In Role Pla^yinp; Methods in the ClnsarooTTt Mnrlr 
Che sler and Robert Pox state, "Role playing provides the 
student with a dramatic confrontation a nd clarification 

:( 1) his relations with others, (2) his Information ; 
about and expectations of society, (3) his evaluation of 
himself and his life style, and (4) the ways in which 
academic material may be relevant to his daily tasks. 
InfTrbduc 1 1 on 



1 



1. A good introduction to this type of activity - 
one that is especially helpful for students" who 
arc inexperienced or withdrarm - is a game 
called Body Talk (Psychology Today Games, Del 
, Mar, Caiiromia, 92014, ^5,95). It is designed 

to help people comrnunicate wore effectively with- ^ 
- out v/ords and to enable them to more effectively 
understand the nonverbal communication of others. 
Players express emotions , provided on cards, 
and others must try to ' . . • . ^= - 

determine the se emotions as accurately as possible. 

The game- is not as personal as some and can be 

used on all age levo Is with as many as ton ^ 
. players, • ' , 

- You can, however, Ttiake your own simplified version. 



i 

i 

! 
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List the following emotions on index cards 
(one emotion to a card) : 



lovo, iaato, -ohynessy frustration, fear, 
loneriness, sbrrovr. Indifference, con^^^^ 
tcntment, admiration,; anger, joy. 

Make four sets.. Note one of the following^ ^i^^^ 
structions on each card: 



1. 

3o 



Use only ybur^ hands , ' - ' - 

tTse your whole body, : ' 

Use your whole 'body :(lncatidlng sound) 
T/ith a mrtncr. - ^ ■ ; 



Use one direction on each of the four cards 
oxpronsing the samo cmoti on« The students are 
to guos 0 V7hich emotion each student is actin« 
onto ° 



2. 



3. 



/nother good ice-broaker is the game called "In 
the Manner of an Adverb". One student leaves 
the room while the rest of the c lass decide on 
an adverb. The student Is then asked to retu^'n 
to the room. The teacher calls on sisveral stu- 
dents, one at a time, to pantomime the adverb. 
This continues until the student is able to 
guono which adverb is being enacted. Tt is 
noro difficult If the pantomiming is done with 
ob.fecto b\it the actions may bo directed toward 
other claosmatos. 



Improvlsion might be the next step. The teacher 
oeta the scene, names the characters, states the 
situation, assigns the parts. The students then 
opontnno ously enact the situation, . . ; ' ■ ^ ^ v 

examples follows ,' ' ' • 



Sue: 



1A.7, : 



Harvis the grooviest ever, Man,: 
he »s the cooleat guy I ever saw, 
I'd do about anything for a date 
with him - but X guess he 'd never 
notice meo 



-^-=-X--«-Jr----- 



Student 

:-0 



You never knov// Of course he is a 
big YTheel at .<!chp6l,, you Itnotr, in 
. Council .and everj^thing - 



and 



BERICi 
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(Later) 
Sue : 

I. 

Snot 

Farv: 



Hi, Sue* " . . 

(Eyes brightening) Hi, HarvJ / 

I've missed seeing you in study 
hall. I heard ybiv got out of that 
drag and have a f\m job in the 
office e - 

Yes, Mr ♦Anderson asked if I would 
help for anhilCe . 

Say Sue - I guoss you help run off 
testa and all that stuff for the V ^ 
toachors. Ah«*.Vvell^ biology is . 
ahoe^atrful for me. Dad said if I ' 
flTinlced it Ikl be grounded for*** 
Troll, probably years. You know, I 
could learn miich more if I knew what 
Mrs* Rlggs was going to put on the 
tests* Man, I»d really study then, 
and get finished quicker anduh.t. 
inaybe you and I could. ..uh. Anyway, 
would you just ^ 



Mother ; Thla is the second night Pred has 
come in " ^ 



Father: Yes, wo must 
right now jf 



to this 



Mother ; He is already rcbelliout enough* If 
we are too firm, there is no telling 
^ ^ what he might do* Say, - did you hear 

^ ^ that Edward Johnson ran away from 
: r V homo and his parents don't know where 
V : > he is? ; • ; ; ■ " ' 

Father : Yes, his parents are fine: folks and 
and really tried hard. -There seems 
. — to be nothing parents can do*. * Is 
"r that Pred coming in now? 



( Ente^r Prod^; 
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Give each situation to two or more groujpa to 
onac t. Each group will of ten como up with 
oritlroly different reactions. This Is a valu- 
ftblo- lesson for students Ih tmderstandlng how 
different personalities react differently in the 
same situation. Students en^cy sottteg up their 
orm si tua t ions , For aiprovlsati onal Role Play - 
jyng no time is given to the actors to discuss or 
prictlco their parts together,; ' ' 

Dovol opment ^ 

Role playing should become: an Integral p^rt of 
every classroom i~ he lping^:^^s^^ 
thoraselvep as woll as othei's/ After all s 
dents have boon Introduced to: Pantomime and 

These can be groat motivational, learnin':?, or 
culminating experlencoa. As motivational, the 
teacher abstracts a situation from the selection ^ 
to be read - presents it as a situation for ^ ^ V 
Improvisation, After the sele cfcion is finished, 
the class discusses the differences between the 
students' versions and the story as it was ' 
written, ^/ 

As a learning activity, the teacher selects 
situations from chapters of a story which have 
been assigned. Role playing follows, then dis- 
cusolon of the Interpretation by the students. 
Role playing used progressively' throughout the 
reading, of a particularly long assignment is in- 
valuable to the students in unders.tanding the 
growth and development of characters in a story, 

1. ' '^ 



jestions for Role Playing after ^ 
reading Chapter 2 of To Kill A. Mocking 
Bird, ; -3 " 

a. You are Miss Caroline, You arc ^ 
V ^ keeping Scout in after school to 
talk to her about her first day's 
attitude and behavior in school. 

You are Scout, You have been kept 
in after school by Uiss Caroline, 
and you are defending your attitude 
. and behavior in class that dav. 
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You are Kiss Caroline* You have ' 
kept Walter Cuxmlnghara in to talk, 
with him about not bringing a ^ 
liinchn ; 

You a3?e Walter Curmlngham* "You 
have been kept in by Miss Caroline 
to talk about your not bringing in 
a lunch. You are determined not 
to 8T7allon your pride. 

c. You are Miss Bloiint. You are talking 
^ with Miss Caroline about her first 
.day as ^ teacher^ -\j ; ^ : - S 

You are Mj.ss Caroline* You are -talking 

\rrith Ml^s^^^^^ day 

d# You are Scout. You are talking with 
your father^, Atticua, about your first 

a t^ schoor^ = ^ 



You arc Atticua Pinch. Scout is 
telling you about her first day ait- 
%chOot^aS^ 



^=--rfj^-.^ 



• . (Change; A Handbook for the 

^eixchlnp; or-jEngUsh- and? Soctal^ 
• Studies, pp. ^ "a 

2*1 After the entire novel (To Kill A Mocking 
Bird) l3 read? ^ ; v ^ hi ^ ' : 

a» As a member of the j.ury (putting 
yourself in the time of the story) 
explain why Tom was found guilty. 

As a newspaper reporter, question 
the Jury member, having him defend 
the verdict, - 

- b. You are Scout, You have Just wftlked 

: with Boo Radley homeV ^^ Y^^^ 

thoughts about Boo now? Were your 

thoiights different ^bbut him before to- 
night? TVhy and how? 
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c. You are Attlcua. Th© trial la 
px'or, Viliat arc your thoughts 
' about tho verdict •? Did you ex- 
pect thi a verdict? If soV why did 
you act as the Bcf ending Attorney;? 

Suggested Role Playing for A Separate 
Peaces ■ - — " — " 

The . two Xol lowing tria Is a re int ere s t ing 
since n trial in real life forces the - 
meekest man on. the street into an im-- 
portant docinlon. As in life the charac- 
ters in the book find the world is not ^ 
nocesavnrily fair and the good don ♦ t always 
riiio ■ ---- ^ 



Tho first trial can ho enac 

the ieacl^hgvbf^ 



in lighter in nature 
the jjtudontsi;^^^^^ 
difficult situation later i 
(The teacher might parallel 
trlal^ :t^ 

tho "bib overall incident" 
Carolina, or one of the " 
suspensions, . 



ted after 
ers. It 
prepare 
in a more 
the book, 
the first 
s, with 
in North 
hair" 



second trial is used" to take a 
positive approach to dealing with the 
world of the book: Drinker la placed 
on trial, not Gene, because while Gene 
may: have responded put of fear and 
.iealousy, Brlnker gave way to pure 
human cruelty and wont unpunished for 
his actions, Askthe students first 
if feel his was the deeper crime, 

-then assign them to prepare for the 
trlali, - As you can see, the roles range 
from judge to juror, making possible 
parts for a wide range of students. 
PolloT/lng is a glossary of legal terms 
and a skeletal trial. Please feel free 
to add to or delete from the procedure., 

TRIAL li Phineas vs , Mr* Patch-Withers- 

On January 23, 1942, Mr. Patch-Withers, 
Headmaster of Devon School, suspended 
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Phineaa on the grounds that he wi 11- 
f ully violated the drosa code. " Mr.- ? 
Patch-Withers stated that according ' ' 
to the code "no student is iaM owed 
on school grounds wcariixg clothes 
which distract other students^* atten-" " 
tions away from their normal studies ''i^ 
Mr. Patch-Withers contends that Phineas 
by wearing the Do von School tie for" - 
l50lt and a pink shirt on another occa- 
Rion., does distract students f rom said - 
ntudles, gives the school a disorderly 
appearance, and shows ^a basic Vdisres- 
poct that cannot botoleratcd in an 
institution of &duca ti oni 

Oourtrppn proceduroi^ v : 



O 



la Judge ontors. Courtroom stands. 
2o A, jury of , 12 persons must be 

seated* (That means both the - 
- defense and the prosecution must 
: ' accept each juror), 
3* Judge opens the trial by reading 
the charge and asks Mr. Phineas 
- to plead guilty or not guilty. 
4. The prosecution opens the trial 
- ' by telling the jurors rrhat he 
v expects to prove. He calls 
. Y/itnesses^ ^r}^ ^ : y . 
5# The defense is jpermitted to # 
_^ cross-examine each vritne as. > 
6. The defense calls his witnesses. 
'J'. ; The prosecution is permitted to - 
cross-examine each witness. 

8. The prosecution siams up his case 
and asks for a verdict of guilty 4.. 

9. The defense sumsip his case and' 
asks for a verdict of not guilty. 

10. Judge explains charges to jury and 
f asks for a unanimous dec 

11. Jury retires and selects a f ore- 
man.v Deliberation until verdict 
Is reached. (In this case it is 
suggested that everyone view the 
deliberation period). 

12. Foreman announces verdict to 
court/ Judge sentences Phlneao 
accordingly. - ^ 
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Characters: 
Judge : 



Must research courtroom pro- 
cedure and law, has to be 1;he 
' final T/6rd in the case of ob- 
jections, . 

Defense Lav/yerr Prepares case for 
Phinear;, 

Prosecution Lar/yer: Prepares prosecution 
for Mr, Patch-Withers, 
Note: It Is rocoimnended that ■ 
the lawyers and the judge 

i v/ork together for courtroom 
1 inaterial ahd,;:p^^ " 



Court recorder; Runs tape recorder, 

; numbers a peeches so they can be 
\ located for play-back, - 



- "F 



The lei wyers are n llowed to choose their 
witnesses from the following list. The 
students preparing to be factual witnesses 
nre^askod not to use material that contra- 
dicts the text. The element of surprise 
will come from the Imaginary characters who 
are allowed to create their testimony (but 
once they create it,, they must stick by it), 

V Factual Characters; ^ 

Phineas 

Mr, Pru'homme 

Oene Forrester 

Mr,- Patch-Withers^ ' ■ 

Mrs, Patch-Withers 



Imaginary Characters: 

History teacher 
English teacher 
Brinkor 
Dorm Master 
Mr. Phineas 
Mrs* Phineas 



Coach 
Dean 

Chet Douglas 
Bobby Zand 
Leper 
etc# 
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General Information: 



3: 



lo Have students watch Perry Macon 

or a nlm±lRr TV program for ; 
. procedx^roe \ 
2; Ask tlicn? to follow a current 

trial in the newspapers for- \ 

inf bpanat ion on procedure Ideas , 

ctCo : / 

3o Aftdr -tlac ferial Is done, have 

students v;rite an editorial 

on the -J^eaults^ 



f 



For more advanced atudentsis : a serlesv . _ 
of editorial coniraonts ,i.e, 'newspaper 

odW;or of a liberal papt)r,::cohservatiye- 
papcs^y : ; txie^ judge -, Ehincas,^.a Lhigh ^schp^^^ 

j^tudoh^^ 

^t^nt^of;:^! 
sltOTT the ^ 

show^himjr^^ ^^HSc^ n^ii^ 
cidcrit ^aCnd. thotv^^ 
vbtoff c las]i^\^o/;rnd^ i^:iiosri:3rr^E^^ 
dont> : Twcfi:; i s ra\*:oalc d; about ^thelr ise^^^^ 
^hsj?a^Mb(p'3«:^ 

:%ltlf^f Ictional claao^^c tei^s^a nd^^ 
blcsiri^ t/iil 11^ di^^^e^is^^ 
of^ the book nfitght oth^or^wi^e^iia 

s^^ghi;^^:; ' i 

~~ ab outL and occup^ingVan: Act 1 v^^ av : 

^pa^s^c^ ^ofl^itlon^^^^ 
Requires- a ^spontancousj ro 
no nid t tor bow \70 11 p jpeparedf tlfiie _ s tuaerit 
TTiay bc^ ho Is still going to^,have^ t 
on his fcoto : ^ - . ! ~:- 



mi&L 2z Drinker vs. Gene 

The second trial is to be used after all 
studcntn bAx^-^ finished the book. Now; 
their involvement has left the light 
factuj^l level and they have bad spine 
dcgreo of emotional response to Phihea^ ' 
doatho They have been ©xposied to the 
education of four boys that takes place 
outside of the classroom, with the re- . 
latlonship of the boys to each other 
becoming more important than their relation- 
ship to the adult, world. And the students 
have iHd their experience expanded through 

fictlOHi, 
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Have .th« students choose the characters 
they feel V70 re .important enough to speak* 

Brinks r is accused of human cruelty that 
directly results in the death of Phlneas* 
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A ^lossaiy of Legal Terms 



Acqulfeal - In a criminal case, a flndlhi- thai: tlie defendant 
io not guilty, ' _ , - i ^ 



Alibi 



' alleged nconc of the offenao xv:l{-,h vmich he is 
. char^CdV; ? >V " r ^ J^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ rvi ^ . ^ ^ 



C 



Appeal 



- Request for review, by a higher court^of a de~ 



^A;)pellate c ourt ^ HJtehe r c our t \vhich vlcwiii dec tstdns of 

Arraignment / llSiev^ringi^ person-a ccTuuied^^^^ 

■ ; of a crime in order that he nay be told what he 
is accused of i If he pleads guilty, he is sen- 
tenced by the judge • If ho pleads not guilty, 
. his case is set for trial© , ■ 

Bail > Money (or a guarantee to pay money) given to a 
court to obtain the release of a person accused 
of a crime e If the accused person does not 
- appear for the trial, the money is forfeited^ . 

B r ie f m A Tn?itten statement prepared by a lawyer stating 
the facts about a case and the lo^al 'reasons 
why his client should v; in. In many appellate 
courts, briefs must be submitted in printed form* 

Case law - The law made by courts instead of by legislatures* 
Sometimes called common If w* 

Chmnbera - A judge »a private office. 
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C ivil la?f> * La\T that protects the ]^rivate rights of Indi-* 

vidualn« / - ' 

Confltltutlonal - Permitted or author! ;5ed "by the U. 
Const! tiition,^ ^ 

Contempt of court Any act involving diarespftct to the 
court or failure to obey its rules. 

Conviction ■» In a criminal case, a -f inding that the defendant 
1b guilty o - . 

Court-martial s ^ A military courtv 

^lirie^ — toy act considered harmful to the general pubric 
which is forhldden by lav/ and- punishable by a 

■ : T -:x fine, imprisonmc^nt, or deaths / '-- - 



c 



^C rlmlnal^ case J?ai3jy3; Jb by:^:thc govermnent 

Croaa>^:exam^hati^n the 
C _ lauyor for the oppoaing r,idc<, 

Damages - The money awarded to a per.son because of a loss 
he has suffered through somebody else f ault# 
; #or i.hs^ancc>>,^ f or^ a 

personal injury, for destruction of property^ 
or for the breaking of a contracts " ' ^' : , 

-The person against rrhom a lav;suit is brought^ 
In G criminal case, the defendant is the person 
_ accused of a crimOo - . ^ c 

Dismissal -The ending of a lav/suit by a judge because the 
plaintiff has not proved that his case is 
legally Justified^ - 

Dl strict Attorney - Sbe Prosecutor ' ' 

Po lony , - A serious crime, such as robbery, kidnaping, 
or mixrder, 

Qy^fl^te^y « A group of citizens v/hlch inquires Into crimes 
and makes indictmentaa Unlike a trial before 
an ordinary juiy„ the hearings of a grand jury 
are secret^ 
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Indlctmont - A v;rltten accusation propai^d by a grand 

jury charging that a certain person has committed 
- a crime and descrrDing the crime , Alao called 
. a True Bill . 

- See. Grand .lury and Trial .lury . . 

Mlademean or - A crimo less serious than a felony* ^ 

SSlBlSSL reasons given hy a court for the way it has 

decided on a case „ . 

Petty jury ^ - See Trial .j ury. 

Plaintiff - The person who at:aT»f:.q n Tnyfan^t, 

Prosecutor - A lawyer employed by the government (state or 
T federal ) to act for it in criminal cases. During 

a trial, ho presents the government's side of the 
^ gage .>;^Hev:mayrVb&:4a^^ 

county attorney, state's attorney, or peonle 
■ : ftttomeyo - " *^ ^ 

Public defenders » LaTrvers rnfmln-nly /».mr^i »hf gorcm " 
V mont to represent people acctised of crimes who " 

- : do not have their o;7n lawyers, - ^ ^-^^^ ^ 



warrant - A court order authorizing the police to 
V make a search in a certain place, 

Statute -A low passed by a lawmaking body, such as the 
United States Congress or a state legislature. 

Subpoena -A court order requiring a person to appear In 
V - court to give testimony, ' 

Summons -A notice that a legal action has been started. 
In some cases a summons requires that a certain 
person appear in court on a certain date. 

Testimony - Information given by a witness, usually in 
court, - 

IVM^ teS: " A group of citizens which listens to the eVlT 
dence presented in court and /rives its verdict. 
Also called potty .jury . : ' 
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TruQ bin - 

■ !■■ ■ 11 ■■■■ m 

Witness 



So© Indictment, 



A court order authorl zlrig the police to take 
a certain action - for inatanco, .to^^^^^^^ 
certain person. See aiao lea rch^V/af rant. ^ 

A person who Sivoa inforrnat ton; usually after 
taking an oath to tell the truth, as to what 

he has seen or other-vriso-observed about a- 
case 8 ■ ' :-;^:z-^=<^ 

Change: A Handbook for the Teach- 

lUS-Og -En /- Alsh an d Social Studie a ^' ^ 
LXiTa^rcsa ,5 1971, =pp. 11^^124.^^" 



Materials - / ■ • -.. ' ^ 

^^^'^i^oof^^* A .Separate Peace. Ne-^ Yot.V* Rpn^„^ n^r.^.^ 

J. B. Lipplncott Co., 19601 ■ 
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-This is an age of image -bombardment - C^" visual '^^ 
age v;here advertisements i pictorial magazines, television, , 
movies, and othfr visuals' confront us d is v 

••sound" age, v/here the noise of trafficy radios, television 
sets, record players, tape rex5prders, and other soundr v 
makers; make the environment throb* It is a commitment: for 
teachers,/ insofar as they are able, to he Ipa student . to > 
understand and to cope v/ith his complex environment. Print 
is certainly still a part of today* s scene, a major part, 
^iut;^Hs ^ not; 'Sher \oni^; niedi^p jfeej^^t^s/^ 
tion by English teachers. V/e cannot escape nor disregard 
the language of images or the need to employ this medium 
more widely and effectively. Disregarding the dimensions 
and perspectives that various media can add to the study" 
of English is unfortunate for the students as well as the 
teachers. This section of the resource unit hopes to 
provide ideas and sources for the use of recordings, films, 
films trips, tape recordings, and the videotape. 
I. Recordings _ ^ ^ : 

Among the miracles of today •s mass media with 
their pov/er to reach vast audiences through image and 
sound, recordings catch both the interest and imagina- 
tion of today •s youth. Recordings can open rich cul- 
tural vistas in music and the spoken word to all. 



To the English teacher > recordings of great literary 
artists or those of familiar "actors and readers in- 
terpreting the v/orks of -v/riters offer a dynamic, means 
of v5.taliairg instruction and stimulating students. 
The Ij.brary of the recordings grov/s daily in depth as 
v/ell as OLuality of the subject: chosen for interpre- ^ 
tation, - - 

Every school library has a listing of the 
ma^rial ;^ailabl€^ at. /th^ school,! TPh^ 
imagi na^ vv7i33L^^ind^^Snar^^ 
qSn^ "ber^ ui^ed to^Vs^^a^ 
ties r report in%ht:^ot^ 

English classification. Read the list for your school 
at the beginning of the year after looking over the 
material for your grade ^e^/pl^ ^^SeajdKot ^ ag^iri a^ : ; 
agsn^r lai^ ^the-for^iulS^ For other 

ideas:» consult An Annotate dr^^^ Recordings' in^t^ 

and published by the l^ational Council^ 
English, Information about the publisher and the ^ / 
cost of the recordings xn this resource unit - can be^ 
obtained from tKis annotated list, 'Although time and 
space do not permit an exhaustive listing of recordSi 
some are included below. 
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Black Poe-fcs and Poetry 

1, An Anthology of Megi'o Poetry for Young; 
People , This recorcling>. edited by Arna 
Bontemps, - features stirring readirngs by 
Negro poets of • ■ their owi works, 
Gountee Cullen, Claude McKay, ilar gar et - 
Walker, Gwendolyn Brooks, Sterling Brovm, 
and Langston :Hughes contribute notable in- 
terpretations of their own works, 

2, Anthology of Negro Poets in the U. S. A. 
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back to wlu^ ^syncKrxihcS^ ^ 

with highlights of Negro history in America 
for the past 200 years, the poems, read with- 
out comment by Arna Bontemps , trace the ' 
spiritual development of the Negro people - 
as mirrored in the works of Paul L. Dunbar, 
James V/eldon Johnson-, Sterling Brown, Langs ton 
Hughes, Countee Cullen, Phyllis Wheatley, :^ 
Claude McKay, and Arna Bontemps* _ 
Johnson t James V/eldon - God* a Trombones - 1 LP 
$5*.95» Seven poetic sermons in verse from 
God * s Tr ombone s read by Bryce Bond/ The 
piano accompaniment tends to add dramatic 
emphasis to the spoken word. A biographical 
sketch of Johnson and a brief biography of 
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Bond are included with the printed text. 
Folk Songs I The South . 1 LP - $5. 95#: 
Unaccompanied ethnic song, mostly from the : 
Southern Negro Baptist Church, surig^by 
BerniceReagbnt Printed text included. 
5# S pectrum in Black - 2 records - Thisi two- 
record album included f or ty-nine poems by" 
.twenty -eight 20th century black poets. The 
^oems^^resenl^ 
r ^e^tic^xpnessiS^ 

;/ emb^idnal feontent^v 3Phe ^rates^^o^^ an^r^' 

personal inc ideTit/t his torlcal .per spe^ t 

and^portraitur^:r3jiherre^ vin^hesa^^f^iectipns : =: 

offer insight into 2^^^^^ 

^ America. / ^ f ; > Jv:^ : ^> '^-^ 

Record One : \ ' i y ^ ^ ' _ _ 

^ V Side One ^ ^ — _ ;^ /^v 

Hero.- Don L^ Jjee j^ -/^ /^ '- ; 

Portrait - Carqlyn^^^R^ 

Incident - Contee Ctilleh^' 

If There Be Sorrow - Blari Evans; 

V/here Have You Gone/:- J5ari Evans 

. They "Say - Beatrice ;;Murphy 

; Mose - Sterling /Br own^ 

Get Up, Blues - James A. Ertanuel ^ 
Tv;o Jazz Poems - Garl W# Hines, Jr. 
Gross - Langs ton Hughes 
The Ballad of Sue" Ellen Westerfield 

Robert Hay den 
Outcast - Claude McKay 
The Visitation - Sun Ra - 
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Side Two 



V/e Real Cool - Gwendolyn Brooks 
Poem for Brother the Nation - 

Carolyn Rodgers 
Nikki-Rosa - Nikki Giovanni 
A Poem for a Poet - Don Lee 

A -View From the White He imet - 

James A, Emanuel 
Black Warrior - -Norman Jordan 
Evolution - johari aminl 
For Sistuh's Wearin* Straight Hair 

Car ol^yh Rodgers - 
An Aside— Carolyn Rodgers 
For My People - Margaret Walker 



Record Tv/o -v 
Side One' 



Attendance - Cynihia Connelly 
The Vfarden Said to Me the Other 
^ ! ^ Day - Et he ridge Knight " ^ 
Song of Ton - Kirk Hall - 
For a Lady I Know - Countee Cullen 
Preface to Twenty Volume Suicide 
; - ' : LeRoi Jones 
For Sapphires - Carolyn Rodgers 
Black V/oman - Andrew Gale 
If Love Dies - Julia Fields 
Long Distance ~ Carole Gregory 
The Way of Things - Mari Evans 
A Plague of Sterlings - Robert 
Between the World and Me - Richard Wright 
Love Your Enemy - Yusef I man 
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Side Two 



stereo - Don Lee 

Now, All You Children - Norman Jordan 
Feeding the Lions - Norman Jordan 
Love from My Father - Carole Gregory 
For an Ancestor - johari amini 
Ke Sees Through Stone - Etheridge Knight 
Song for a Dark Girl - Langston Hughes 
A Black Man Talks of reaping - Arna 

• Bontemps 
From the Dark Tower - Countee Cullen 
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"I Harlem - Langs ton Hughes' 

Elergyt A Plain Black Boyt Gwendolyn 

Brooks ' 
Strong Men - Sterling A. Brov/ij 

In conne ction with The Red Badge of Gmi-r agP 

1. Lexington - 2 LP's - House of Seven Gablgs, ■ 

t 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, and Red Badge of Courage. 
2» Civil War Sto?-ies - Nelson Olmstead presents 
a dramatic reading of five Civil War stories i 
Crane's vivid "A' Mystery of Hei-oism", Twain's 
unheroic -The Private History of a Campaign 
That Failed". Hamlin Garland's "Re turn of 
the Private", and two pieces by Ambrose 
Bierce, "The Son of the Gods'" and "Chica- 
mauga", a terror-laden tale of great pov/er. 
3. The Red Badpe of Courage - "6 16 RPM's - Crane' 

masterpiece, complete and unabridged. Read 

by Robert Ryan. 
^» ghe Red Bad ge of CouT^a^P - 1 LP - $5.95 - 

A shortened but unchanged version of the 

classic, Edmond O'Brien's reading has all 

the stark dramatic qualities of the boo};:.' 

r,';autifully read, underplayed, and in good 

taste. . " 
5. £h .e..,Red B adAe . of Courage and Othpr Cy-nn^j>^njrjfg 

1 LP - $5.95. Readings by Jared Reed aro 



admirable. He presents battle scenes from 
the novelf several short poems from •*War Is Kind** 
and "The Black iders", and a short narrative, 
••The Veteran**. The last describes Kenry 
Fleming, hero of the novel, reminiscing years 
& er the Civil; War, shortly- before he res- 
ponds to an alarm in a blazing barn. Enter- 
ing to save the livestock, he meets his death. 

6. Stillness at ADPomatox - 2 l6.RPM«s - $7..95« 
In this abridged edition of Bruce Catton's. 
Pulitzer prize book of the last year of the 
Civil War and the story of a conquered Southern 
army. Bill Lazar is the reader, skillfully 
interpreting the historian's stirring prose. 

In connection with Ray Bradbuiys The Illustrated 

Mas 

1.^ Bradbury # Ray - Short Stories of - read 

by Burgess Meredith 1 LP - $^.98. Two of Brad- 
bury's finest science fiction tales - ••There 
V/ill Come Soft Rains**, a picture of automated 
**life** going on after an atomic holocaust, 
and •'Marionettes, Inc.**, a tale of terror 
involving robots vs man - are read with 
chilling effect by Burgess Meredith. Par- 
ticularly pov/erful as it builds to a dramatic 



crescendo is his reading of the first of the 
two stories named • 
M iscellaneous t 

!• Creative Writing - 1 LP - $5.95. Through 

dramatic presentation and the use of numerous 
examples from his own students' writing, 
Morris Schreiber introduces the "beginning 
v/riter to the art of creative v/riting* . Sec- 
tions of the record discuss self-expressrpn 
through v/riting, sources of ideas, methods of 
developing ideas, literary media, and the art 
of Y/rit^ngt A folder containing the text 
of the record is incliided^ 

2. McCullerSi C n rson - Read from Her works./ 
1 LP - $'K98. Miss McCullers reads from 
The Member, of the V/eddina; and other works 
and The Heart Is^a Lonely Hunter , Her ready- 
ing is warm and sympathetic, making her 
characters become vibrant and alive. 

3* Tale of . Twp^Cjties , A - 1 LP - $5.95. 

A British production. A vivid dramatization 
of the famous Dicken novel of the French 
Revolution. 

Remember that this is .lust a sampling. Consult cata- 
logs and other lists for material applicable to your needs. 
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The students respond well to the idea of supplying 
records that depict the moods of literary selections 
or providing background music for v;riting sessions. 
One teacher received excellent results by playing 
serious Christmas selections v/hile the students ex- 
pressed themselves in written composition* 

TMJ^SSJ^^ lends itself v/ell to this mode of 
expression. After compiling a list of the various 
songs in TheJReaja - Song of the Family, Song of 
Evil, Song of the Pearl, etc* - the class memhers 
portrayed these songs by playing selections of their 
own choosing for the class* 
Films 

Some very good instructional films which are 
useful for the English teacher are now available. 
Some of these films analyze literary works while 
others offe^ background for authors and other as- 
pects of English. Many of the key elements of 
literature are present in films plot, character, 
suspense, mood, tempo and rhythm. In addition, poems 
and nonfiction forms like the essay and the news 
article have become an integral part of many films. 

It is-Y/ise to preview films or check them in 
some way before using them with classes. The experi- 
mental film (feature, documentary, short, which are 
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made to create an experience for the viewer) can 
' add dimension to an English course, but it takes 
time to discover the films. Most films are available 
on a rental basis, with the 'fees put on a sliding 
scale according to the type of showing. 

The short film is particularly appealing to 
the English teacher because it fits conveniently 
into the classroom schedule; on occasion a film may 
be shovm twice within one period. These films are 
inexpensive to rent and often not too expensive to 
buy. 

Some of .the problems v/hich may slow the use of 
films include lack of budgei; provisions, problems of 
"scheduling and difficulties with distributors. Patience 
is needed from both schools and the distributors. 
Teachers often fail to understand why they cannot order 
a film for rental one day and expect delivery the 
next. Film rentals MUST BE PLANNED WELL IN ADVANCE and 
alternate dates for showing should be given. 

The results of using films in the classroom can 
be more effective instruction, a broader program of 
studies, greater student involvement. 

Students may struggle with words as they try 
to mouth them, yet many are fully capable of discussing 
sophisticated concepts that they have absorbed from 
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the visual media. Bright students may want to relate 
their experiences culled from books to visual experiences 
dravm from films or television? often, however, the 
print-oriented classroom denies them this opportunity; 
this ignoring of opportunities for relevance, excite- 
ment and the generation of ideas in a classroom is a 
tragic waste of time and talent. The powers of both 
books and films can work together to add dimension and 
perspective to study, 
A, The Unit Approach 

' Films may be grouped together as units that develop 
a theme or a topic. Feature films, shorts and 
documentaries may be mixed in various combinations ' 
to provide perspective on a theme, to present 
opposing views about a controversial issue or 
to increase knowledge about a little known topic. 
1. "War "on Film" 

A unit which explored the various facets of 
war in both literature and film might in- 
clude the follov/ing productions i ' ' 
Features 

Dr. Strange love 

The Grand Illusion 

The Bridge Over the River Kwai 

Paths of Glory 
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Short Films 



Documentaries 



A Short Visiqn 
The Big Fair 
Toys 

The Hole 
The Hat 
Neighbors 
T^e Soldier 



The War Game 
Vivre (Living) 
Battle of Culloden 
Memorandum 
Night and Fog 
Over There 



Short Films from Literature 

An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge 

A Time Out of V/ar 

Chickamauga 

(See M edia and Methods (Decemher 196?) for 
a fuller description "of such a unit.) 

Poetry through Film 

A unit approach here could include the poet 
as a personality, poems which have he en given 
a filmic interpretation and visual or con- 
crete poetry on film, 

a. Suggestions for poet as a- personality 

(see listings for LING and in Themes i Short 
lilms £or Discussion for further details.) 

Modern Poets 

In a Dark Time (Roethka) 

Robert Frost i A Lover's Quarrel with the World 
The Days of Dylan Thomas 
Horseman, Pass. By (Yeats) 
Carl Sandburg 

NET films (obtain, from Audio-visual 
Center," Indiana University) includes 
Richard Wilbur, Robert Lowell, Robert 
Creely, Anne Sexton, V/illiam Carlos 
V/illiams, Hart Crane 
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» b. Poets of the past 

The Ages of Man {Shakespeare) 
The Poet's Eye" ( S hake sne are ) 
V/alt V/hitraan . ^ 

c. Poems given a film interpretation 

Hangman Sea Fever Autobiographical 

Runner (Auden) Yeats Country (poems of A.M. 

Klein) 

d. Poems as visuals 

Dream of the Wild Horses Blinkity Blank 
N. Y., N. Y, Clay 
Leaf Ivlopds of Surfing 

Timepiece The Water's Edge- 

Individual V/orks 

By checking various catalogs a teacher can 

usually find a number of films to help him 

in developing a thematic or single work uni^. 

Many of the catalogs offer extensive summaries. 

For. example , in the study of The Diarv of Anne 

Frank, the following films might be usedt 

a. Mejasimidum, 58 min, , b & v/ - Contemporary 
Films, Inc., rental $25. 

As an example of the help film distri- 
butors offer, here is a summary of this 
film taken from Themes » Short Films for 
Discussion t 

Several films have been made concerning 
the concentration camps and their human 
effects I Memorandum goes, perhaps, furt-her 
than any of them in raising the questions 
that Hitler's effortat genocide should 
force upon men. (the review goes on and 
then concludes with the following! 
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Memorandum lends itself to discussion 
and questioning more than most documen- 
taries • Perhaps an important guideline 
for discussion would be to keep with 
questions iniierent in the film itself , 
and to avoid the imposition of questions 
from without • Suitable for any year 
in high school. 

Suggested questions i (more, offered than 
indicated here) 

(1) What is implied or suggested in 
the tii;l8 , Memorandum ? 

(2) Why the concentration upon Bernard 
Laufer, and not simply a documentary 
about /the concentration c|imps?^^^^ ;^^^^^^ 

Let My People Go - 5^ min; b & w avail- 
able from ^am Handy, Return of Jews":^o. 
Israel; story includes Germany and the 
concentration camps* 

c. Nipht and Pog t 31 min. b & w available : 
from Contemporary Films. Very graphic- 
description of the horrors of war j pro- 
vokes considerable discussion (Avail- 
able from LING) 

Perhaps the teacher wishes to add a new / 

dimension to study of Lord of the Flies t 

War Games , 19 min. b & w» V - : ^/ 

Film has no narration; two groups of boys 

are playing on .a deserted beach; a cortflict 

develops and in the fray a pet goat is killed, 

buried in the sand and later uncovered by the 

tide. Striking indictment of the inherent 

aggressive tendencies in everyone. 
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Mayt)e it is a short story such as '•The 
Colt" by Wallace StegnerJ _ 
ThejColt, b & w, h9 min* available from 
Brandon Films* 

A Russian squadron leader orders a 
calvary man to shoot a colt. Excellent 
for comparison purposes ♦ 

Or it could be a drama such as Raisin in the 
Sum 

I Wonder Why , 5l min. b & _w, Contemporary Films 
or Mass Media Ministries. 

Story of a Negro girlf- like so many - 
things, I wonder why some people don* t like 
me% 

No Hiding Place . 51 min. , b & w. Mass Media 
Ministries. 

A drama about blockbusting? very appro- 
priate for comparison to the play. 
Films for stimulating discussion 
The feature film, the documentary and the short 
film can all serve as springboards for lively 
class discussion. However, in using films for 
the purpose, the following guidelines may prove 
use full 
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Do not lecture before shov/ing the filmj 
do not always tell the students what to 
look. for, 

■Show the film under the best possible 
conditions for hearing and viewing? darken 
the room adequately and place the speaker 
in the front of the room if possible. 
Have a short break after showing the film; 
sometimes the amount of time to rewind a 
film is just right, * 

Discuss the picture - not ideas in general? 
ask for specific examples to support posi- 
tions. 

As a moderator, keep the discussion moving} 
do not let just a few students dominate the 
discussion? try to relate comments to each 
other so continuity develops in the discussion 
Have students indicate the different ways 
the cameras conveys ideas, feelings and action 
The success of a discussion does not depend 
upon whether the student always agrees with 
the teacher. 

After a class has seen several films together, 

i 

the teacher should expect or suggest cross- 
references and comparisons among films. 
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The following films might promote discussion 

with a wide variety of students. 

Great Adventure . 75 min. , b & wi available through 

LINC. 

Classic study of two Swedish farm boys who 
rescue an otter only to learn that "no one can 
catch and hold a dream forever". Cannes prize 
winner. 

No Reason to Stav . 29 min.", b & vt available 
through LINC. 

Written by a young student? film tells the 
story of one drop-out and what he dropped out 
fromt provides a rebellious statement against 
drills, memorizaliion and routine in the school 
system. 

Automania 2Q0Q. 10 min. , colon available through 
Mass Media Ministries or Contemporary Films, Inc. 

In cartoon formi spoofs the prolifereticn 
of cars and consumptions of all sorts of modern 
goods. 

Satan's Choice . 28 min., b & w? available through 
Contemporary Films, Inc. 

Concerns a motorcycle gang? shows the re- 
belliousness of youth. 
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Films for stimulating reading 

Many times feature films, shorts and documentaries 
will relate to books that are available in the - 
classroom library or the school's resource center. 
For reluctant readers, the film can be a power- 
ful motivator for further reading. 
Films for stimulating writirlg 
The short, non-dialogue film offers variety to 
v/riting and often triggers some effective response; 
sometimes the film may. be seen just once and 
reacted to } other times the student might wish to 
see the film twice, the first time for enjoyment / 
and the second time for particular images, tech- 
niques, etc., which he, then, might wish to apply 
to his writing. Two films that have worked. well 
in.; this capacity are the followingi 
Uteam of Wild Horses. 6 min. , colon available 
through LINC, 

Uses slow motion and dreamlike photography 
to show the beauty of wild horses in their natural 
movements. 

Red Ballon. 40 min, color; available" through >. 

This film has become a classic,- It tells 
the story of a young boy and his friend, a ballooni 
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set against a striking French background. Most 
effective starter for writing. 
Films for instructional purposes 
The teacher should remember that instructional 
films can fit into the English program. Skill 
areas such as how to read certain types of litera- 
ture, ^Anriting skills, etc., have been treated in 
film format. Consult the County Audio-visual 
catalog for some possible choices. 
Film in the community 

Two obvious resources for the teacher that can 
provide ric?i material to supplement his courses 
are the local theaters and the television set 
that is present in most homos. Since many movies 
are shown on television, advance planning will 
allow students to see certain films. TV Guide 
and the published Media Log in Media and Methods 
each month are tv;o good sources for listings. Be 
certain that parents are aware of any viewing 
assignments so conflicts with favorite, programs 
may be avoided. 

Films appearing in local , theaters may be assigned 
as well. Again, rapport with parents is important 
and the teacher should get to know the theater 
ovmers in his areaj sometimes an arrangement can 
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be made to use the theater for showing during off 
hours. Some theater owners will book films if 
they are guaranteed an audience, 
G. Film making 

Sooner or later the teacher will have to face a 
rather pleasant problem if he uses films. Stu- 
dents v;ill want to create films of their own.. 
Film making allov/s the student to become an 
active creator, totally involved with a medium. 
V/hen his final product is shown to the class, 
mistakes, and faulty perceptions are p^ilnfully 
clear but communal criticism can be a strong and 
valuable taacher. Film making is a valuable 
adjunct to the English jourse and does not re- 
quire great outlaying of funds to get started. 
Many students already have cameras and will be 
willing to use them. 
III. Filmstrips 

In all areas of the English 'curriculum, filmstrips 
can b'^ used effectively and imaginatively. Each 
schoc'' 'las many filmstrips, both with and without 
sound r these can be used in the traditional manner, 
but one should not be hesitant about exploring new 
areas, For example, vdth the students v/ho experience 
difficulty in the use of adjectives, adverbs, yerbs 
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and other parts of speech, showing these students a 
filmstrip perhaps on "Snakes" or "Birds" might stimu- 
late the production of word choices, either written 
or oral which could then be used as a basis for a 
language lesson. (See the listings which are in- 
your school's library but don't look just under EnglishI) 

IV. Tape Recorders 

Cassettes are in. The teacher should take advantage 
of the ready accessibility to cassette tapes and 
recorders? many students have their ovm machines; 
poetry readings, role playing, vocabulary, original 
witing, class discussions, interviews - all can be 
preserved on tape and used many times, 
A possible arr^ for exploration would be. the taping 
of interviews or talks with former professors, business- 
men-^, famous visitors, politicians, etc, and build- 
ing, .up a class' file of these which could be used in 
many different aspects of the English class. 
Prepared tapes are readily found on the market, A 
tape catalog may be obtained from Pacifica Tape 
Library, 221? Shattuck Ave , , Berkeley, California 9490i<', 

V, Video tape 

Video tape camera and recorder are available 
from the County Media Center. - Reservations for this 
equipment should be made well in advance. The video 
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tape' machines, are easy to operate and most students 
are capable of running the equipment after short in- 
struction. Video tape has the advantage of allowing 
the student to see himself almost immediately after 
he has performed a rolei Class discussions, role 
playing, essays, etc, are handled easily and effec- 
tively this way. 

If a particularly valuable television show is going 
to appear but not during school hours, you may 
notify the Media Center well in advance of the program 
and if possible they will tape the programi then, when 
the. time is appropriate, you may show the tape in 
class. Tapes of the NET broadcasts might be quite 
useful and can be kept indefinitely, buildir^g up a 
valuable library. 
Magazines 

If the slow reader has difficulty with sections 
•of the regular class anthology, a teacher may wish to 
use magazines to help him gain confidence. For example 
the "Real Life Dramas" from Reader's Digest are good 
sources for this purpose. Class members will assist 
in making a collection of. these. "My Most Unforgettable 
Character" might be good reading during a unit on 
"People". The condensed, books in Reader's Diasest 
can be torn out and stapled together. Ladies Home 
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Journal . Redbook, Sports Illustrated . Field and Stream 
all have articles that will appeal to young readers. 
Explore the possibilities. 

Addresses of Film Distributors! 



New' York, New York 10019 Durham, N. C. 27701 



Indiana University 
Audio Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana ^7^01 

Jam Handy Organization 
2621 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan ^8211 



Brandon Films, Inc. 
221 West 57th Street 



LING 

1006 Lamond Ave, 



Contemporary Films, Inc, 

330 V/est Street 

New York, New York IOO36 



Mass Media Ministries 
2116 North Charles Street 
Bal^imore, Maryland 21218 



Potpourri of Approaches 
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I. Use brainstorming occasionally as a technique for 
stimulating ideas 

Z. , Props and starters such as a set of general questions 
to initiate ideas or solutions 

3. ^ Practice in playing word games 

4. Pupil invention of games and new words 

5. Stories developed from varied arrangements of picture; 

6. Pupil dictation of. stories on tape recorder; develop- 
ment of class anthologies 

7. Regular role playing to stimulate spontaneity and 
naturalness of expression 

Having pupils think of new uses for familiar devices 

9. Having students provide alternative solutions to a 
problem 

10. Rewriting a story or other composition to obtain a 
different effect 

II. Practice in writing captions or unusual titles for 
pictures, cartoons, news items., etc. 

12. Creation of unusual events or situations to stimulate 

expression" 

13. Critical reading of comic books and suggestions for 

changt3s 

14. Specific practice to'devejop keener observation 
through the senses 

15. Practice in creative listening, thinking how a speake 
actually feels about what he is saying 

16. Expression of ideas and feelings stimulated by music 

17. Writing original plays and enacting them 

18. Puppet and marionette shows ^ • 
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19# Illustration of stories or other writings through 
pictures, films or slides 

20t Exercises such as Twenty Questions to improve ability 
of students to ask clear questions 

21, Exercises to improve student's ability to draw in- 
- fere nee s 

22 • Practice exercises which are not graded 

23 • Use tall tales or yarns as stimulus for writing and 
oral expression? hold a liar's contest 

Emphasize characterization by use of pantomime 

25, Use radios, tapes, record players, video tape as 
adjuncts to usual practices 
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SUMMARY 

The suggestions given here are examples or samples 
of the types of activities which can be used to create an 
atmosphere in which students learn to listen, to discussj 
and to write. The teacher should not be hesitant in inno- 
vating numerous other ways to captivate the interest and 
the imagination of each student # Possibilities are in- 
exhaustive. The student should realize some personal 
accomplishment, a sense of self -evaluation which should 
facilitate and encourage his drive toward further develop- 
ment • The unit should develop within the group a readiness 
and v/illingness to share with each other, and it should 
nourish empathy and mutual cooperation. Students need to 
grow in. their desire to learn and to evaluate the results 
of their own efforts. Working in an atmosphere conducive 
to some degree of success in his own language and idiom, 
the student should go a long way in finding his identity 
arid worth • 
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Interpersonal Relationships! A Resource Unit 
for Tenth and Eleventh Grades 

This resource unit was planned with the idea that 
ultimately it would be used as an elective course for the 
10th and 11th grades. It is designed primarily for the 
average and slow learners who all too often are turned 
off by school. Hopefully there are many readings and 
activities which will interest these students and many 
chances for success for them in the unit. 

The teacher of the disinterested and/or slow learner 
should realize that these students can be just as rewarding 
as academic students. Certain attitudes should be possessed 
by the teacher of these students. She should first of 
all be a person who notices individuals. She should be 
capable of searching out and discovering unique and interest- 
ing things about each of her students. She should have 
the kind of personality that makes everyone feel special 
and wanted and needed in her classroom. She needs to be a 
wise disciplinarian who understands that a one-to-one 
handling of behavior problems is more effective and fair 
than a technique that embarrasses a student in front of 
his peers. She should have a sense of humor and not be 
afraid to show it in the classroom. She needs to be patient 
aid kind because if a disinterested or slow learner senses 
that the teacher doesn't really like him, no matter how 
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exciting or well planned the class is, he will have a 
mental block and be unable to learn from it* She needs to 
be aware that we learn at least as much (and perhaps more 

in some cases) from our experiences as we do from reading 
and listening to someone else talk "at" us* Thus, she is 
willing to use as many activities as possible in which the 
student himself takes part* 

^ Realizing that slow and/or disinterested students are 
not inferior human beings, this teacher sees them. as a 
challenge at the same time that she understands that they 
have limitations If she is able to help them to have a 
positive outlook toward life and themselves, as well as to 
help them increase their communication skills of reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking, then she has achieved 
success* 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Objectives (for the teacher and student) 

1^ To come to a new awareness concerning our rela- 
tionships with other people, to understand how we 
affect others and why, and to learn new and healthy 
ways to relate to others both in relationships 
that are largely supportive in nature and also 
in relationships characterized by fear, prejudice 
or conflict* 



2. To learn how we communicate to others non- verbally, 

3. To learn to really enjoy literature so that reading 
becomes a life-long leisure activity. 

if. To broaden vocabulary so that we're better listeners, 
speakers and readers. 

5. To become better conversationalists. 

6. To learn gradually to drop unhealthy inhibitions 
through participation in creative drama. 

7. To experience success, thereby becoming more self 
confident and thereby developing a more, positive 
attitude tov/ard school, 

8. To prepare young people for a future characterized 
in all probability by many rapid changes in inter- 
personal relationships. 

9. To see that one way to establish order out of 
the chaos of life's complexity is through humor • 
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INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

Day I t . Introduction 

Brainstorm for ideas from students as to just what 

types of relationships with others are significant to 

their lives. Examples might bet 

Friend to friend 
_[_ _ Friend to enemy 

Son to parent, step-parent 
Daughter to parent, step-parent 
Brother to brother (younger, older) 
Brother to sister (younger, older) 
Sister to sister (younger, older) 
Boyfriend and girlfriend 
Husband and v/ife 
Individual to bossman 

Individual to someone of a different race 
Individual in a group 
Individual to the elderly 
Individual and teacher 
Individual and extended family 

Encourage students to bring out the various degrees of 

differences in- each one of these relationships • Pass out 

the reading list on a mimeographed sheet and tell students 

that during this unit we will be exploring our relation-' 

ships v;ith others. 



Pav 2t 

1. Prior to the reading of "What is a Family" in 
Scope Mapazlne. . (inserted) (Nov. 29 1 1971 )• 
DISCUSS THE FOLLOWING QUESTION,! 

What does the v;ord "family** mean to you? 

2. Read "What is a Family" in class and then discuss 
the following questions t 
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a. What is the difference between an extended 
family and a commune? 

b. What are the advantages and disadvantage of 
living in an extended family? 

c. What is the difference in the definition of 
family in the Indian tribe and the family as 
you know it? 

d. Do you think communes are good? 

e. How do communes affect the traditional roles 
of the man and woman in the family? 

f . If one is single, what qualities should he/sl- 
possess to be able to adopt children? 

g. Would you like to be a single parent? 

h. Would you like to have a family without children? 
1. How would you feel if you were an adopted 

child? 

j. . How would you feel if you were an adopted 'child 
of a different race from your parents? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of inter- 
racial adoption? 

k. What is the future of the family? 

1. What 'are test tube babies? 
. m. Do you agree with test tube babies? 

n. What kinds of groups make good families? 

Day 3t 

Show the "Satan's Choice" (produced by A National Film ■ 
Board of Canada and distributed by Contemporary Films, Incr, 
for $15.00). "Satan's Choice" is about a Toronto motorcycU 
group. The group ranges in ages' from 20 to 3l^t the boys are 
almost without exception from middle -class homes and several 
admit that af uer their years with the motor cy ale, they 
probably will return to a stable middle-class life. They 
have chosen this way of life because they do not like the 
type of life of their parents. They possess nothing of 
any value - except their bikes. There is, however, enough 
meaning in the bikes to make up for the suburban home and 
station wagon. The motorcycle symbolizes freedom. This 
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film will appeal to teen-agers on a profound level today. 
Excellent for boys, 

A discussion on the importance of the family and 
values held by young people today might be held. 

Days 

Read Life Magazine reprints on "The Marriage Experi- 
ments" (April 28, 1972), After reading this article, dis- 
cuss communes, contract marriages, womenfe liberation in 
family roles, and multiple marriages. 

The following selections may be used by both students > 
and/or. teacher, 

"Dropout Wife" in Life . March 17, I972 
"New Marriage Styles", Time . March 20, 1972 
"What You Should Know Before You Marry" , Seventeen . 
February* 1972 

"What Has Happened to the American Family", Better Homes 
and Gardens . February, 1972 

"Dr. David Reuben Answers Your Questions About Alterna- 
tives to Marriage "j McCalls . February, 1972 

If students seem especially interested let them do 

extra reading by consulting the Reader's Guide . Otherwise 

the teacher may want to stencil articles herself. Numerous 

articles recently have been witten on appropriate and closely 

related topics. Ladies Home Journal carries a regular 

feature titled "Can This Marriage Be Saved" concerning actual 

case histories of marital problems and suggested solutions 

given by marriage counselors. The "Dear Abby " columns also 
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present various types of family problems which might 
stimulate interesting discussions. Brighter students could 
be assigned sections of Future Shock which deal with future 
developments of the family. Report to be given on Day 10. 

Assign for the eleventh grade class "The Waltz" by 
Dorothy Parker in the ThPTnea and writers anthology on page 

SPECIAL NOTE I 

At this point the unit is divided into tenth and eleventh- 
grade levels. Some activities and all films are designed • 
to be u-^ at both grade levels. Therefore, references will 
be made in the tenth grade unit to corresponding activities 

and films in the eleventh grade unit. When looking for 
an activity, look for the day it was used in the eleventh 
grade section. Days k6-50 culminate the unit with discussions 

and films which are described at .the end of the eleventh 
grade unit. 

10th GRADE 

Day 6t "Crosscurrents Unit" Encounters text (123) 

"Crosscurrents" deals with works of literature in 
which family relationships result in family conflicts. 
T6nth graders, in general, are going through a "change 
of life" where they are experiencing many problems in 
family situations. A teacher should recognize this period . 
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of adjustment that the teenager is undergoing and show 
him, through literature, that all teenagers are "in the 
same boat". This unit, which emphasizes the parent-child 
relationship, can help the student better understand his 
own problems. 

Motivating the uniti The following questions may be 

used' to stimulate class discussion in introducing the unit 

How important is the family? 
How important is parental love? 

Have you ever been jealous of- a brother or sister? 
Have you felt that your parents do not understand you? 
Is there a generation gap in your family" Why or why not? 
What are some minor family conflicts that you have ex- 
perienced? 

In class, read and discuss "The Parable of the Prodigal Son" 
p, 123, Please consult the Encounters Teachers' Manual 
for guides and suggestions for this and other selections 
in this Crosscurrents unit. 

Day 7« Approximately eleven (11) days should be spent 

in the readings, discussions and activities for this unit, 

which are outlined 'as follows! 

Encounters text-short stories 

"Tho Colt" pp, 126-13^^ child vs parent 

"Bag of Bones" pp, IJ^-lkO child vs parent 

"The Rocking Horse. Winner" pp, li^l-150 parent vs child 

"Mammon and the Archer" pp, 152-156 parent vs child 

"The Revolt of Mother" pp, I6I-I7I Mother vs Father 
"Father and his Hard-Rocking 

Ship" pp. 157-159 Mother vs Father 

""The Veldt" pp, 178-I87 children vs 

parents vs society 
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American Plavs for Reading Series 

"Old Folks' Christmas" excellent short play depicting 

parents who try to "buy" their 
children's love, yet children 
do not respond 

These stories should be read and discussed thoroughly. 

In discussing them, emphasis should, of course, be 

placed on the family relationships, the family conflict, 

climax, characterization, plot, and symbolism have not 

been previously presented. 

Films t Several films have been recommended to show 
in conjunction with the theme of the unit, interi>ersoiial 
relationships within the family. 

See 11th grade section, day 12, l6, and 19. 

Composition Assignments t 

To reinforce the theme, for this unit, the follow- 
ing topics are suggestedi 

1. kt home we argue. over the silliest things- 

2. My mother makes me furious when she ••• 

3. I wish my parents wouldn't ... 

^. My parents simply do not understand me 
5.. I can't stand the way my brother or sister ... 
6, I am the "crosscurrent" in our house 
Other activities include the following i 
. • 1, Have students write letters to "Dear Abby 
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v;hich depict a family conflict. Students 
may write creatively from these pictures. 
4, Debate on topic, such as "Father knows best" 

2a?Ll2» may be used for an evaluation of the "Crosscurrents" 
unit. This may be accomplished by a vnritten assignment, 
or a subjective or objective test. 

Dgys 18, 1,9, 20 1 Creative Dramatics (See days 7, 8, 9 of 

11th grade section) 

Teacher may use all or some of the ideas described. 

Perhaps additional time could be spent on role-playing 

activities of family situations. The following rolp -playing 
skits are suggested! 

1, Sixteen-year-old Tom has just had a small accident 
with the family car, has to tell his father, 
v;ho is not in a very good mood, 

Betty and Jane are two teenage sisters who con- 
stantly argue over the use of the telephone, Betty 
IS expecting a call from her new boyfriend, yet 
Jane will not hang up. How can Betty get her to 
hang up? 



2, 
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A boy and girl pretending to be man and 
wife might argue over how their money should 
be spent, how a specific behavior problem in 
■ one of their children should be handled, how 
the household duties should be divided, whether 
the wife should have a career outside the home, 
how much time they should spend visiting their 
individual families, etc, 

DISCUSSION SHOULD FOLLOW EACH OF THESE ACTIVITIES, 
ASSIGNMENT! "The Slipover Sweater" in Voices 3 
book on page 126, 



ERIC 



Dav 10 I Activity! Pass out mimeographed sheets on Inter- 
personal relationships in a bomb shelter. Have 
students discuss why they picked the people they 
did, ( see appendix of unit) 

NOTEi The grammar, writing and--reading--skil-ls -activities 
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3# Phil has shoulder-length hair which his parents 
despise. They offer him money, etc., to try to 
get a hair cut, but Phil sees nothing wrong with 
his hair. Portray a conversation l}etween parents 
and Phil. 

if. Karen is 1 hour late in returning home from a 
date with her new boyfriend. Her parents are 
waiting up for her, and she is immediately given 
the "third degree" about her actions and her 
whereabouts. How does Karen respond? 



AVERAGE STUDENTS 
Davs 21-2^ 1 

Begin novel Death Be Not Proud by John Gunther. 
Teacher may assign whole book or book may be read and dis- 
cussed in parts. Students respond well to this novel; 
therefore, in this unit, one. week is allotted to read and 
discuss the book. 

This novel is a moving story of a teenager's fight 
for life against overwhelming odds. John Jr.'s very close 
relationship with his parents is an important factor in 
understanding his optimism and his desire for life. 



Questions for discussions 

1. Describe the parent-child relationship, 

2. Even though parents v/ere divorced, the family still 
seemed to function as a "whole". How and why? 

3. How. v;as family love displayed? 

V/hy did Johnny respect his parents so? 



Notes 



Many medical terms are used in this story. The 
teacher should make note of these and explain, to 
students before reading. 
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SLOW OR REMEDIAL STUDENTS 

Begin novel Mr> and Mrs. BO JO Jones ^ For the slow 
learner, this book should be read and discussed in par'^s. 
This book is a very good study in interpersonal relation- 
ships i- parent-child, husband-wife, family-family. 

Questions for discussions 

1.. Did Bo Jo and July share a true love? 

2. Did the parents help or hinder the marriage? 

3. How do you explain the interpersonal relationships 
after the death of the baby? 

Other novels on the theme of interpersonal relationships 

within the family are available in class sets. These novels 

may ^^e taught during the sophomore year to the class as a 

whole, or the teacher !.iay choose to use several novels at 

one time by working with small groups of students. 

To Kill ,, a Mocking Bird - Harper Lee 
Tun ed Ou t - Maia Wojciehov/ska 
Y/illow Hill - Phyllis Whitney 

It is suggested that the teacher give students' (especially 
the slov/ or remedial students) a study guide which includes 
questions on facts and theme of the novel. Students should 
v;ork on these study guides by themselves or in small groups. 
A class discussion of the novel may be based from these 
questions. 

For evaluation of students on their reading of the 
novel, a written composition or a test may be given. 
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Days 26. 27. 28 1 

Begin A Raisin in the Sun hv Lorraine Hans berry, 
a 3-act play which according to the author portrays "the 
many gradations even in one Negro family of the clash of 
the old and the new". The themes of family life and racial 
relations are dominant. 

Assign students parts in thfi play, and begin reading 
Act I, scene I aloud. (It is suggested to spend 20-30 
minutes on oral reading). Students should continue read- 
ing play on their own for homework. It is suggested that 
key scenes be read aloud as class discusses the pi,ay. 

Discussion questions (taken from Afro -American Litera - 
ture,i_Dyama) 

1. Why did the author take the title or her play 
from Langston Hughes's poem "Drea.n Deferred"? 
How do the words of the poem apply to the play? 

2. What is Mama's dream? Walter's? Beneatha"s? 
What conflict exists among these different dreams 

3. What was Big Walter's djream? Why is Travis so 
important to the other irtembers- of the family? 

^. What is Walter's position in the family? Is 
Walter justified in being angry and resentful 
when Mama won't consider his plan to invest in a 
liquor store? 

ACT II 

1. How has George defined his identity as a black 
man? 

2. What does V/alter reveal about himself when he is 
drunk and pretending to be an African warrior? 
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3. In ACT II .there are several hopeful scenes. 

What are they, and what follows after they take 
place? What do these scenes contribute- to the 
play as a whole? 

ACT III 

1, In scene I, how would you compare Beneatha's 

attitude toward the future with Asagai's? What 
other incidents contrast the attitudes of charac- 
ters to heighten interest? 

"2. ACT III shows a complete reversal in Walter's. 

attitude towards Mr, Lindner, What do you think 
causes him to change his mind and refuse to accept 
the money? Has V/alter»s dream changed? 

3. Mama's last action in the play is to return for 

her plant. What do you think the plant represents? 

Day 29.1 Show film "Neighbors" (See 11th grade section, day 29) 
Days 30-3 I Begin "The Diary of Anne Frank" ( Encounters . 

. pp. •189-2if4) * ^ 

This drama is concerned with two families who 
hide out for two years ' during the Nazi occupation of Holland 
in World War II. It reveals their conflicts, problems, hopes,, 
and dreams while living under such adverse conditions. 

Assign the v/hole play, V/hen done in parts, the play 
may lose meaning and impact. The introduction given in the 
book provides excellent background information" for the play. 
Read and discuss this aloud before assigning the reading 
of the play. You may want to allow 1-2 class periods for 
student reading days, 

(Please refer to the Encounters Teachers Manual (pp. 7^^-81) 
for additional materials) 
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-JPhere are 3 excellent films which go along v/ell v/ith 
this selection. 

"1000 Cranes". LING - minutes. $6.00. Viewers 
visit the rebuilt city of Hiroshima 5 film presents 
a plea for peace. 



"Night and Fog". LING - 31 minutes. $8.00 A film 
which is quite vivid in showing the horrors, of Nazi 
concentration camps. 

"Memorandum". Contemporary Films. 58 minutes. $25.00. 
This documentary follov/s survivors back to the concen- 
tration camp of Bergen-Belsen. ' 

Notes It is suggested that teacher preview all films 

before showing in class. 



This selection, "The Diary of Anne Frank", deals with 
interpersonal relationships within the family and with those 

of the family. Supplementary stories which also deal with 

• _ 

th(5 latter theme may be stud5.ed at 'this time. 

Adventu res. 

"The Hat", Jessamyn West, pp. 83-9^1- 

"The Terrible Miss Dove", Frances Gray Patton, pp. 153-162 
"Death of Red Peril", VJalter Edmonds, pp. Ihl-lkS 
"The King and I"p Rodgers and Hammerstein, pp. '•!'^8-'4'97 

Encoimt ers. 

"Ha'penny", Alan Pat on, pp. 356-358 

"Stopover in Querataro", Jerrold Beim, pp. 4-9 



Days 36-45 t 

Novels based on this theme of personal relationships 
are studied at this time. 
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AVERAGE STUDENTS 

A Separate Peace . John Knowles 

Gene and Pinny are two 1? year-olds that both 
male and female readers can identify with. This story 
• focuses on the themes of growing up, fear, friendship, 
jealousy, and a search for a workable value system, 

« 

In studying these novels^ various activities such 
as panel discussionst skitst art displays (collages) , role 
playingt creative writing, etc., may be used in the class 
room. 

For bright students who would like extra credit 
reading, see assignment in Greening of America , 11th grade 
day 31. ' 

SLOW/iREMEDIAL STUDENTS 

That was Then, This Is Now . Sue Hinton 
This is a simple book to read, but not simple-minded 
in the least. It concerns the very complex problems a 
young person encounters as he grows from adolescence into 
adulthood. The book dramatizes a number of interpersonal 
i "lationshipst a boy and his mother, a boy and his girl, a 
boy and his best friend, a young person and a drug group. 
The value systems of the young people change greatly as 



they grow up. but there's no surety that the new one is 
better than the old one. 

Other novels that may be used with the class or with 

small groups! 

«PhP Red Car V Don Stanford 
■ pTovtfers ff^ Algernon , Daniel Keys 
liieJPeaia. John Steinbeck 
p^v.->- r.nit of Jennie . Robert Nathan 
TTTrfl nf th e Field . William Barrett • 

S %r^ di?lck^o ugla^.. F. Douglas 

.pa2LJt6jL Please see Uth grade section, day ^^6. for cul- 
mination and evaluation of this unit. These concluding 
activities involve days ^6-50, 
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ELEVENTH GRADE SECTION 

Day 6i 

Discuss "The Waltz" and play excerpts from the record 
of Dorothy Parker selections by Shirley Booth. Hopefully 
out of this. lesson will come the realization that even in 
some of the painfully embarrassing and disillusioning 
aspects of the boy-girl relationships, humor can be found. 

It might be fun to read also "Love is a Fallacy" from 
The. Many Loves of Dobv Gill is by Max Shulman. This short 
story is in the eleventh grade Theme s^and Writers anthni nf^r. 
It examines in a humorous way the role of logic and emotion 
in male -female relationships. Some of the vocabulary in 
this story is fairly challenging so the teacher might want 
.to discuss some of the more difficult words prior to 
assigning the story. 

"The Chaser" in the paper anthology A Pocket Book nf 
Ame.rican Short Stories is an excellent story for brighter 
students. It is serious rather than humorous in tone, but 
with a well led discussion, students have great fun- analy- 
zing this one. It concerns a young boy* s naive desire for 
what an adult would term a Parasitic relationship with 
.his girl friend, Diana. 

Day 7i 

Read "Courtship Through the Ages" in the eleventh 
grade Voices 3 book (p. 115) Discuss this selection as a 
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comparison to •*The Waltz" since both have a humorous tone 
in their handling of dating. There are some good writing 
suggestions at the end of the story if the teacher wishes 
to use them. 

As an introduction to creative drama which will be 
started on Day 8, it might help interest the students and 
prepare them psychologically for two teachers to pre-arrange 
a skit of some, sort without letting the students know it 
has been S3t up. For example, one teacher might storm into 
another teacher's room, fling a borrowed bock on her desk 
and say disgustedly, "Here's your book back". The' other 
teacher might respond by saying, "Well, it's abojut time! 
You kept it- long enough!" As the teacher who borrowed the 
book leaves the room, it should be obvious by the way she 
walks and the look on her face that she is^^v^ She 
might spit out some statement such as "Well, you can bet 
I won't borrow anything from again?" ind slam the door. 
This sort of thing shakes students up and can be a basis 
for discussion as to how the "actors" or "actresses" 
communicated th^ir feelings besides with words. If stu- 
dents are able to see that teachers are wixling to try 
creative drama, then they might be more willing to" try 
it themselves. Any sort of skit would fulfill this ob- 
jective. 
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Days 8-9 1 Creative Drama 

' Creative drama at its best helps young people /to 
lose some unhealthy inhibitions , to develop self confi- 
dence! to-explore who they are by playing various charac- 
ter's roles, and to become more imaginative. 

Because students may feel embarrassed at first wi.th 
an activity ofj this nature, the teacher probably should 
follov; the steps in the order in which they are presented 
since they are designed to break the student in gradually. 
The teacher should involve herself in jeach of . the activities 
if -she is unwilling to do so, then she really should not 
attempt creative drama in her classes. Each activity should 
be followed up with discussionr otherwise these activities 
will mean: less than they could; , 

A. Divide the class approxLaately in half . Have one 
group go to the front^ of ^he room and face the . 
rest of the class. The two groups s-*-are at one 
another wordlessly for several minutes. Then the 
teacher tells the group standing to look up and 
count tha blocks in the ceiling or some such 
activity while the seated group remains staring. 
Then the two groups sv/itch places with each other. 
Afterv/ards the students talk; about their feelings 
and inner thoughts during these activities. Tlie 
overall purpose here is to help students learn 
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the art of concentration^ a skill very necessary 
to effective participation in drama. They must 
ultimately learn to concentrate so well that 
they forget themselves and become the character, 
"to move around inside someone else •s skin for 
awhile" as Atticus Pinch expresses it in To Kill 
a Mocking Bird . Surely relationships in life 
can be helped by this ability to empathize.. 
To "loosen up" students, you might try asking 
them to get in groups r^f four and plan a* city 
sculpture using other members of the class to' 
form the sculpture. They cannot demonstrate to 
the class members what the use of the sculpture 
^is, but instead, they must give the directions 
verbally. This activity usually ends up bring- 
ing lots of laughter but also accustoms students 
to v/orking together and freeing them in terms 
of movement. 

Another activity which is good for stimulating 
the imagination involves giving each student 
some household article and asking him to play 
around' v;ith it and demonstrate various functions 
it could be used for or various unrelated things 
(real or imaginary) that it could become. Example 
a fork, a piece of string, a magic marker, a screw 
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driver, a jar topi an index card, soap dish, 
ace bandage, fingernail clippers, an ice tray 
divider, a shoe stretcher, a paper clip, an ash 
tray, etc. Group work might be better at this 
point because students will probably still feel 
some inhibitions. 

In pairs, have students act out without words 
emotions such as happiness, sorrow, worry, love, 
anger, fear,' Try to get around to everybody. 
After each one, the class has to guess at the 
emotion. When someone guesses the right emotion 
the class should then analyze ho^ they guessed 
the emotion since no words were- spoken. Hope- 
fully, such points as posture , eye. movement, 

1 facial expression, movement, gestures, etc. will 
be used. Jody Talk {available at Billy Arthur's 

• in Chapel Hill, N. C. for $6.00) is a card game 
which can be played with 8-10 people. Each per- 
son selects a card and sil;s down and acts out 
the emotion stated on the card.. The other 
members in the group try to guess the emotion 
that the person is acting out. If they guess' 
the right emotion, ,they turn in their card of 
that emotion and someone else, acts out one of 
their emotion cards. The card game could be 
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made easily by students. 

Act out in pairs or groups such activities as 
eating in a restaurant, rolling a snowball, 
hunting, playing basketball, using no words. 
•Let the class guess at the activity. 
Play "Yes, No". _ Tv/o people can use only one 
word to structure an imaginative situation. 
Their intonation, volume, voice expression, 
movements, gestures, facial expressions should 
be discussed to discover what their feelings 
probably were. Try to get around to all students 
Finally, try some role playing. It might be fun 
and thought provoking to have a "mother" and 
"daughter" arguing unsuccessfully. Hopefully, 
the class will be led into a discussion of just 
liow one argues successfully with someone he 
loves. Since conflict is an innate part of 
close human relationships according to many 
psychologists, this kind of a discussion should 
bear directly on students' lives with their 
present and future families. 

Boys migh"t~argue with their "father" 
about home responsibilities, car privileges, 
future plans, etc, . 
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This story helps us discover that all too 
often we overemphasize physical qualities and 
underemphasize personality and character qualities 
in choosing people to date and fall in love with. 
Special report on Future Shock will be given at 
this time. 

Pay 

The teacher might like to use this day as a theme ^ 
writing day. Hopefully, she has been having her students 
keep journals or participate in several non-graded composi- 
tion activities so that they feel a deg.^ee of confidence 
in their ability to have something worth saying. It should 
be remembered that students need praise and sensitivity 
to their feelings and ideas on the part of the teacher 
or they will probably feel the composition is simply not 
v/orth the effort it requires. 

Suggested choices for the students might include the 
follov/ingt 

A. The Kind of Parent I Hope to Be 

B. V/hat I Expect of the Man (Woman) that I Marry 

C. V/hat My Parents Think of Me . 

D. The Kind of Qualities I Hope My Own Children 
V/ill Possess Someday 
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E. ' The Type of Date I Like Best 

F, Become either your mother or father and write' 
on the type of indi^ddual they Wanted you to 
become, 

ASSIGNMENT FOR DAY I'^ i 

Students are to bring either a poem or a record on 
love. If they have a record of the poem, they should 
bring this also. The words to either the poem or the 
record should be written out on a stencil and turned in to 
the teacher on Day 12, On Day 13, the student should be 
ready to present either his poem or his record to the class. 

Show the films "A .Chairy Tale" and "Have I Told You 
Lately That I Love You?", "A Chairy Tale" ' (National Film 
Board of Canada production, $5,00 to rent from Contemporary 
Films), "A Chairy Tale" is a delightful fantasy, "A Man, 
dressed in v;hite in a dark room, is reading. He attempts 
to sit down on a chair that suddenly jerks away from him. 
For several minutes he fights desperately to control the 
chair, or even to get a tactical advantage. But the chair, 
vjary and fast, escapes each time. Finally the man gives 
up, reconciling himself to sitting on the floor. Only 
then does the chair approach him, and a new mode cf rela- 
tionship ensues, The chair pleads to be wooed, to be treated 
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as an equal; and it is not until the man has played with 
the chair and even has let it sit on hinif that the chair 
finally permits him to sit on it. "A Chairy T^^le" can be 
a most effective little film to demonstrate something very 
important about the nature of human relationships. (Summary 
taken from Themes i Short Films for Discussion ), by William 
Kuhns. "Have I Told You Lately That I Love You?" is a very 
grim spoof on the deterioration of personal communication 
in a technological age. The film opens in the bedroom? the- 
man and wife sleep as the radio blares. Finally he gets 
up for workt and all that is heard are the mechanical sounds 
that surround himi the electric shaver, the teakettle, the 
radio on the highway. Once in town, everything is automa- 
tics elevator, dobrsr he never seems to have to encounter 
people. His work stretches the irony; he talks quite a 
bit, but over an intercom or telephone, and about forms. 
The point seems to be made that we don^t communicate': with 
people anymore, but ^vith machines". (Sumniary taken from 
Themes. ) . Both of these films involve the closeness or 
lack of it in our interpersonal relationships and should 
spark some interesting discussions. 

The teacher v;ill then move into a discussion on love 
betv/een men and women. The teacher might use the various - 
pictures on love in the book. T he Family of Man to stimulate % 

i 
? 

-3 
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thought* Since some young people are so moved by Rod 
McKuen's love poetry, any of his albums might be played 
successfully at this timet "The Sea", "The Sky", and "The 
Earth" J Stanvon Street and Other Sorrows might be used for 
more poems. Carole King's album "Tapestry" examines love 
in several ways also. 

Carl Sandburg's poem "Honey and Salt", (See appandix 
of this unit) has many ideas about what love is and carries 
through the idea implied by the title that love is both 
sweet and difficult. Students would probably like this 
one because it is not overly sentimental. 

"The Kiss" by Sara Teasdale is a short poem, (see 
appendix to unit) focusing on the idea that first love 
does not always fit our dreams and expectations.^ 

Since one of our purposes in this unit is to help pre- 
pare young people for the future, some of Lois Wyse's poems 
might ^be used here. They are a blending of the romanticism 
and realism of married love and- appeal to the general public 
due. to their uncomplicated style and language. They are 
not too mature or sophisticated for high school students. 
NOTEi Take up stenciled poems to be run off for Day 13 • 

Da ys 13 and l^t 

Each student briefly presents a love poem of his 
choice after he gives other students a copy. This might 
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best be done informally with everyone (inc uding each 
speaker) seated j.n a big circle. If he has the record 
to go along with it. this would make the presentation more 
interesting. The primary thi.ng to be interested in here 
is the student's indlvi^dual response, and what attitude - 
the poem expresses about love. Students should be encouraged 
to react to each other's poetry. Hopefully at the end .of 
this activity students will realize that there are many 
v^ays of looking at love. 

NOTE I At the end of day I3 give out Babbitt books to 
brighter students to read. G3!ve others a choice between 
LAm.M3JLd and The_Peter Pan Bag. - Those not reading Babbitt 
v/ill be required to read another short book to be assigned 
later. The group reading Babbj-fct v;ill do a paper. 

On Day Ik assign the short story "Two Soldiers" by 
V/iiliam Faulkner in the Mventur . s _in American Li teratur^ . 

Discuss "Two Soldiers" in terms of the many examples 
of. interpersonal relationships in the story. The questions 
in the book at the end of the story are quite good. 

KOTEi Assignment! Students are to write down in "Dear 
Abby " form their most pertinent problem with others. 
They are not to sign'their names 0 these so that they will 
have more freedom to be perfectly honest. This could be 
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done in class on Day 15 if time, permits. 
Day 16 I 

Read "On the Sidewalk Bleeding", Voices 3 (p.l03). 
Without any discussion of the story, shov/ the film, "The 
Detached Americans", Mass. Media Ministries for $10.00. 
•The film opens v;ith the incident of the slaying of Kitty 
Genovese while .38 citizens watched from their windows 
without helping. •! didn't want to get involved,* was 
the typical reply. When caught , the murderer said that 
he figured nobody would do anything to help. The situa- 
tion seems incredible. Yet it happened. •When she called 
to one she knew', Harry Re as oner says,, 'he never answered 
her*. When it v/as all over, they (the spectators) all 
went back to bed". (Summary taken from Themes, ) 

If you feel that your classes need more than twenty 
minutes to read the story, perhaps it should be assigned 
as homework on Day 15 or the film should not be shown 
until Day 1?. A paper' or a discussion of the film and 
the story might be a good follow-up activity. Students 
should be able to compare and contrast the two and per- 
haps might like to discuss v/hich v/as more effective in 
"speaking" to them. 

Day 17 I 

Students divide into groups of fc- to discuss 
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stenciled "Dear Abby problems as the teacher moves 
from group to group taking ideas to share with each one* 
Use only about fifteen or twenty minutes for this activity* 
Assign the students to pick one of the problems to write 
an Abby response for homework* Use the last thirty-five 
minutes to have group presentations on the two books I Am 
Third and The Peter Pan Ba^ * The groups could do a panel 
discussion, a skit, or any othfer sort of teaching techni- 
que that they feel the class will learn from and enjoy* 
They are to be the teachers for a day* 

Day 18 1 \ ^ 

Read the section "Judging Character*' preceding • 
"Mother in Mannville*' in the Voices 3 *(p*^ 424*) You may 
or may not want to use the practices fcllowing this section* 
It he3.ps the si ov/er learner sometimes to go over difficult 
words in a selection befor^ . he reads it* It is suggested ^ 
that the teacher always do this* The following are some 
words that the teacher might need to put on the board and 
discuss with the students before they read: "subterfuge, 
predicted, instj.nctive , communion, anomalous"* You might 
want to focus this discussion around the idea of why 
Jerry lied about having a mother* V/hy is that particular 
interpersonal relationship so important to us? What can a 
person do who has no mother to fill the need. for mother love? 
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Day 19 t 

Show the film "A Tender Game" (Brandon Films, Inc., 
or Contemporary Films, Inc., $7.50). It ib a seven 
minute animated film concent rating on the ideas of how 
Love '.ha.nges lives and how the "Outside world" reacts to 
these changes. The film fits in with our discussions and 
readings on love between a man and woman. The students 
might enjoy discussing the verisimilitude (or lack of) 
in the film and comparing and contrasting it to current 
pcrtrayals of love in movies, he st -sellers and magazines. 
It should serve as a good introduction to Mv Darling . Vbi 
Hambu r^e a Is o . , . 

After the film discussion all the students who did 
not read Babbitt, but instead read either- I Am Third : 
or The Peter Pan_Ba£ wil3. be introduced to their second ^ 
required book. The teacher might want to divide the books 
by sexes or she might want to let them choose which of the 
books they would rather read. The choices are My Shadow 
Ran Fast by Bill Sands and Mv Darling. Hamburger by 
Paul Zindel. The first book If; a true story about a 
young boy whosp par^'^ts are too busy with thoir careers 
and social life to takp time to fruide and love their non 
in his childhood and adolet-con-t. j-earsc Fe gets into 
trouble with tne law as he ?+t'?nipts to refcsl ag;3xnst his 
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loveless home. His off e rises Wcpme inc serious 
in :ri-ature until he finally ends up at ^an Quentin. There 
a wonderful iriterp^ersonal relationship between im Sands 
and the prison warden develops which- gives Bill Sands the 
courage to fight his way back and become a useful contri- 
butor to society. This book is popular with both boys. and 
girls but seems to be especially effective with boys who 
dislike reading. My Darling. Ky Hamburger is a frank 
handling of the joys and fears invoD.ved in adolescent 
friendships and in boy-girl relationships. This one might 
possibly appeal more to girls than to boys. 

It is suggested that the teacher give the students 
Days 20-26 to work on these books. She can decide for 
herself how to best divide class discussion time among " 
' "the Babbitt, My. Shadow Ran Fast and My Darling. My Hamburger 
reading groups. While she is discussin,-?: with one group, 
the other tv/o could have a reading day. 

While the students who read I Am Third and The Peter 
■ Pan, Bag look at the new choices My Darlinp. My Hamburger 
and My. Shadow Ran Fast, the group reading Babbitt will meet 
and discuss the book and .paper topics will be given out. 
It is suggested that the teacher help the students discover 
the traditional institutions discussed in the book such 
as» religion, marriage, sex, technology, economy, civic 
organization, drinking, education, and politics. ^ After - 
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the students have :thoroughry studied these- ideas and noted - 
pages of/quotes which helpe^^^ > 
ovr^ the f oliov/ing papner ; topies and H6lp these students 
choose one to write on^ Papers will be due on- Day Z6. A 
complete study of Babbitt- ?is a jperson -^^^^ ^ : ; _ 

others needs, to^ be comj)letely u^^^ ^ ^ 

dents atteiiipt^^;o> witC^ ~ ~ ^ ^-^ : \ > - 

A. - George I?v Babbi _ _ 

' _ friendship with Pau3/ and his realization of the 

> ~\~ ari^^^^rda^ 

- of his attempts to make his life meaningful. Dis- 

^ cuss the outcome of his attempt to change. You 

^ might v;ish to use some of the following characters 
in your discus^ipnt M^?a 
• and Tanis.- 

Comparo the use of civic organizations in Babbitt's 
^ : day of the 19gOVs_^_t^^^^ today. {r; 

V " Mention in your discussion how Babbitt views the 
purposes of the organizations compared with your 
/; :rvifew ;G|bm- 
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with those civic organizations we have today. 
Before you begin this paper,- it is suggested 
that you visit such organizations and talk with 
both members and nnn members to obtain a view 
of' social clubs 



Day 27t • ■ : ^> y ; / ^ ; 

Evaluation Day - The individual teacher can best 
decide how she wants to evaluate at this point. She might 
want to test, she might want to require papers, she might 
wan$ Jo use study guides answered in class with the students 
using the books. She may also want to consider. in her 
final evaluation the class participation cf each student 
dyring discusMbni^i^^^ ? ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ C^i^^^^^^^ 

Day 28 t •■ ■ 

y The class should be divided into two groups. The 
better readers should be assigned for class work "Maypole 
of Merry Mount" by Nathaniel Hawthorne (available in most 
American literature anthologies) and the less able reader, 
"The Outcasts of Poker Flat" (Adventures in American Litera'- 
#£§.1 or use the play form which is somewhat simpler. 

Day 291 i : ^ . 

The two groups will have separate discussions on the 
class work from the day before with the teacher sitting ^ 
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in part^ of th^^ t ^ms with;; eacqi. grbup^ ; Porvfche remainker 
of the:^ripd, the A^e; 
teacher led disciission^;;snevericour^^ 
the reia-tionshipscamonra^ 

films as they relate to the overall unit. ' 

After the discussion, it miTht be a good idea to 
shov^ and discuss tlie ^m Con- 
te|ipbraryy Films , ^.^,^$^W or j^ ^ 
$5r^Q;V This ^is ^n ^lle|b3^al 
grows between men and sometimes leads to war. 

Pay 30 I j 

: ; Jead gj^Horgemarr in^jbhe^kg^virr iT^ 
p. 196. This story shows what war can do to kill the 
relationships between people - even those between a father 
and son. The students probably read the. poem, «The Man 
He Killed" by Hardy in tenth grade. These two are closely 
alike in theme so they might enjoy Slaving it read aloud to 
them again. The two could then be discussed in terms of 
the following questioni When ^ your beliefs and ^ your 
family and friendship ties come in conflict with each • 
other, which is more important? ' 
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- is int^^isted to read 

The^G^e^^^ Reich and be ready to 



discuss with the class the book on Day 4?, 

^ Read^and= discuss ^•The X)ther F^^ 
the: ^^oi^oa. ^P..l^^ ; 
_ ofV^re lation^p^ be tween the. Brainstorm^ f bi-;^ 
types 9f fc^i^r^: r^^ eccmdmic,: education 



: - ; : /Oirt of tl^ i^llovdhg^f iv^ 
or-the; students 
hpi)emiy;|iiy^ 

-abbutf^^S^^ 

if Q3J.PWS II V :l=?r!^^^^^ ^^I^^^^^ I- ^^^^^^ : ? 

V g-ack Boyi The autobiography of Richard Wright who 

fSra?L'?r^^%?rJ^ alienated not only from whiTes, 
out also from his own family and other blacks is • 
. appropriate for all ability levels. ' - 

: liJfiJkQsen by Chaim Potoki a novel about two vounc 
boys, one an Orthodox Jew and the other a Conservative 
Jew, and their friendship wi'th each other, their ?ei 
: lationship to their fathers, their problems ih Low- 
ms^up. An excellent book which is not difficult 
reading at all but which seems to appeal more to 
rv.i better readers and toVrls. ^° 

g ^ cklebeErxJI^nn by Mark Twaini this book fits into 
' ^ "^^^"^^^^Mmm the relationship be twefe Jim 
and Huck as, Huck begins to see Jim as a human be S 

Xt ^^^^^ chatt^? - Suit- 

aole f or all levels of ability, r ; > ; 

£tf:Mice a ^dJWen by John Steinbeck is a study of a 
very close relationship between two men. Both men are 
m their late 20's. One is mentally retarded The 
: mentally retarded man loves to hold soft things - - 
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SwSr iS^Av, ^^"^"^ ^^^-^eiyy^m rahch-to ranch as 

V ^S^.''^"^^ hands of ten make: fun of ; the 
W^^v^^^-J^ Bejjause vthe two meMove ah^^ 

of life. ; JPhis novel 4s suitabl^^^^^ 



. involves Jia.mself an,^pping,>^^^^ 
pison days-wherr he becomes a:M^^^ 

Pays 32 ^^{-5 1 ■ 

These days can be used to work with the books any : 
way you decide ,. i ;V ;:^yicf^: , 
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Evaluation Day 



Pay 47 i ^ ::^:^=^^^ i^V • . 

. Students who read all or parts of The Greeninp- n-f 
Amerisa will discuss with the class and show how Reich's 
ideas about human relationships fit into this unit. 

Day Culmination :X ^ 

r ^ Show the film "The Assembly line" ( 35 minutes. Brandon 
Films, Inc. or Mass Media, Inc., $15.00). This film "Raises 
valuable questions about the human person, , his right for 
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love, our world's treatment of him, and the crucial need 
for community in our countrj'"". ( Themes. Short Films for 
Discussion ) . Ask if st;udents know kn^ohe in the adult 
v/orld who seems as ; miserable as Eddie does ; witif his job 
and his relationships with other people , It might be 
meaningful to discuss how a person like Eddie could add 
meaning to his existence , ^ 
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Day k9t ^ 

Show the film "The Pusher" (17 minutes • Brandon Films 
or rfess Media Ministries, $10.00) • This film is about 
competition in the ugliest .sense of the word. The catalogue 
Themes. Short Films for Discussion^ sa-^;rof iti "In relation 
to a unit on human relations or sensitivity to others, a 
film like "The Pusher" can he almost invaluable". - 
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Day '^Ot 

Two games are available which are extremely affective 
in promoting closer human relationships. They are a game 
called "Sensitivity" and one called "Insight" (available 
from Billy Arthur's Hobby Shop in Chapel Hill for $8.00). 
Both games should be played in very small groups to be most 
effective. "Insight" is recommended more highly, 

ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES t 

The full length films v/hich follow might be used at. 
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some pclnt in the unitt 

: "The vHeart Is a Lonely Hunter" 
; "Charley" . 
• "To Kill a Mocking Bird" 

"If" ' V ; : • 

^ "Fahrenheit ^51" > V > ; 

; - "Rachel, Rachel" - 

^ ■ "A Raisin in the Sun" 
"Lilies of the Field" 
"To Sir With Love" . . 



The following T, V; shows might be critically viewed! 

; "All in the Family" : . 
"My Three Sons'*' ' ' 

"Love American Stvle," ^ - ^^^^ 

"Love of Life" 

" ^; "Re turn to ^ Peyton Place " -^^^ i ^ i ^^^^^ r-r 
"Marcus Welby, MD." • 3 3> t ^ - 



"The Brady Bunch" 
"Hallmark Hall of Fame" 



-s_ The Panel of American Women from Chapel Hill, Durham 
area might be asked to speak on the prejudices they have 
faced. You might call Mrs. Sandy Marks for information at 
929-1628 in Chapel Hill. . 

Mrs, Thelma Lennon from the State Department might . 
be asked to come speak on some area related to family 
planning, 

: A psychologist might be asked to speak on interpersonal 
relations or something that is appropriate for the unit. 
Allow students to make suggestions for topics, : 'r 

. ^ , Invite parents to sit in on discussions, ^ 

A local rabbi might be used as a consultant when ' ' 
The Chosen is read, : v,.': /r. V -^^ 
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Sugge sted Field Trips i 



Tree-House in Chapel Hill which has been 
established for run-away teenagers, 

2, Family^ Service on Parrish Street in Durham which 

is available for young- people who have problems 
-: v;ith their families. • 
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9. 



SUGGESTED READIilG FOR iTHE TEACHER 
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Books a >i 1 the - Teen--aLger Reader ty Gr Robert Carlseh 
Bantam . ^- . 

The Angel Inside Went Sour by Esther Rothman, Bantam 

The Naked Children by Daniel Fader i Macmillan 

Uptaughtj by Ken Macrorie, Hayden Book Company 

Hooked on Books bv Daniel Fader^ Berkley . 

Contact unit on Maturity published by ^Scholastic Book 
Services, Inc. / ^ ^ * - - ^ : V - : - : 

Te aching the Novel in I^aT)erback by Margaret Ryan, 
r/Iacmillan Company , - . ■ 



Future Schock bv Alvin Toff ler> Random House 

Tjie^6reehihg:x^ A^ 
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ELEVENTH GRADE EilBLIOGRAPHY 



b asic: TEXT BOOKS ^ ; " - , : y ^^^^/^ ^. : 

. Adventures in American Literaturo (Harcour-t. Brace) , 
American Literature I Themes and Writers (Webster. . 
/ \ y ::MGGraw-Hiia.| :; , ^ . % ^ - ^ j 

Voices in Literature . Language . and Gbmposition . 3 (Ginn) 



SUPPLEMENTA RY PAPERBACKS AND HARDBACKS 



i: 
'I 



A Pocket <Boolc of Americam Short Stories ( Washington 
■ Square Press) 

Th e Fami ly of Man (Museum of Modern Art) 

Si;anyQn: Str eet -aridv Other Sorrows ^ (^^^^ (Ran- 

dom House) 
Ba bbitt by Sinclair Lewis (Signet) 
I Am Third bv Gale SayrRs (Bantam^ 
The Peter Pan Bag bv Lee Kinfrman (Dp.h) 
Future Shock by Alvin Toffler (Bantam) - 

^Mv^rli ngyyvHainbUrgeT^ ^ v J^;>^ ; 

My Shadow Ran Fast by Bill Sands - Signet - Paperback 
Th e Gre enin g of Am erica by Charles Reich (Bantam) 
BlackJBox by Richard Wright (Harper and 'Row) 
Th e Chosen by Chaim Potok (Fawcette World) ^ 

i The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn bv Mark Twain (Signet) 
O f Mjj^c e. and Men by John Steinbeck "(Bantam) 
Malcolm X by Malcolm S (Everg-reen) 



! 



RECORDS 



"The Sea" by Rod McKuen V, ' 
"The S]cy" by Rod McKuen Warner Brothers Records 
"The Earth" by Rod McKuen/ 



Bstry" by 



King - Ode Records (Columbia) 



MAGAZINES « 



( ■ 



"Marriage Experiments", Life, April 28, 1972 " - ^ 
"Dropout Wife, Life, March 17, 1972 = ^/ 

"Now Marriage Styles, Time . March 20, 1972 
"V/hat You Should Know Before You Marry", Seventeen . 
February, I972 
'/hat Has Happened .to the American Family?" Better 
Homes, an d Garde ns. February, 1972 ,^ 



My 



i 

^ - 



"Dr. Rubin Answers Your Questions about Altermtive to 

- Marriage", McCall*s . February, 1972 
"Can This Marriage Be Saved?", Ladie s* Home J oumaX . , 

monthly I • ' 

"What Is a Family?", Scope . November 29t 1971 . 
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"Satan's Choice" Contemporary Films ■ 

"A Chairy Tale" Contemporary Films - 

"Have I Told You Lately That I Love You?" Mass Media , 

Ministries / . ^ : ^V; V; • 

"I he Detached Americans" Mass Media Ministries 
"Neighbors" Contemporary Films and Trans -World Films 
"The Assembly Line" Brandon Films and Mass Media Ministries 
"The Pusher"' Brandon' Films and Mass Media Ministries 
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TENTH GRADE BIBLIOGRAPHY 



------ 



TEXTBOOKS 



Adventures in App reciation . Loban and- Hoi's trom 
Encounters. Carlsen, Tobalt, Aim 



BOOKS 



Afro -American Literat ure i Drama . Adams, Conn, 

Slepian CHpughtoiv. Mifflin Co, ) I970, pp. I-98 



PAPERBACKS - • - - , > 

^ A^Raisin in the Sun. Lorraine Hansberry (New American - 

: >vviV ^J-i^brary;:^ ^Signet or^Montor^vV^^^^^^^^^ j- : ^ : ---j^'- 
Death B e Not Proud . John Gunther (Perma-bound) 
A_S.e,parate P eace . John Knowles (Bantam and Dell) 

. Tha t vfas Then. Tbis Is^Now . Suf^ ^^Hiritbn :( Dell ) 

. ^O -- Kill A Mocking Bir<^. HarpPT' Lpp rPoynna,-hn,ir,.< ^ 

Mr,.., and Mrs . Bo Jo Jones . Ann Head (Signet) 
- Tune d Out . Maia Wojciechowska (Dell) 

The Red Car. Don Stanford (Scholastic Book Services) 
Flov/ers for Algernon. Daniel Keveg (Bantam) 
L ilies o f the Field . Wm. E. Barrett (Popular Library) 
Narr ative of Fre derick Doijjglaaf Douglas (Signet) 
■ Th e Green in g of Am erica, Charles Reich (Bantam) 
V/i:i.l ov; Hi ll. Phyllis vmitner (Scholastic Book Services) 
Old Folks Christmas . Henry Gi 1 f nnrl ' ( Ampi^i n»n Pi aye for 
v Lv Reajding Series-):: V- ^^^^^^ y r ; ^ 



FILMS I. ^ ■ / I L V : ^ - ■ -\ : ^ 

See eleventh grade unit except for the followingi 

"1000 Cranes", LINC • " ^ ^ ^ ■ 

"Night and Fog", LINC =: - L ^ ' 

"Memorandum" J Contemporary Films, Inc. - - . 

MAGAZINES.!, V ; ' 

See. eleventh grade unit ' 
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"Body Talk" - at Billy Arthur's Hobby Shop at Eastgate 

■ in Chapel Hill, for $6.00 
••Insight" , available at Billy Arthur 's for $8. 00 
••Sencjitivity'^, maliufactured by Buzza : 
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CATALOGUES t 



Themes t Short Films for . Disbusslo n by Will iam Kuhns 
(George A r Pf lSum^ PublisHers ,. Inc. t 38 West 
Fifthe Street, Dayton, Oho, kS^OZ). 



ADDRESSES FOR FILM COMPANISS USED IN THIS UNIT t 



_ Braridon^^^ F^^^^ \^^C^^^^-^J^ ^: - 
'^:GCM:^^d3.ms;^I^^ 
3it-MacQuesten -I^rkw^ 
^Mourit rr^V^ New^^ or lp>^^5^5 0^ 

-Contemjporary^ Frlirls" : :VL 

Pr xriceH;ph I^^^ > ; O : ; v~ ? ; 



Mass Me(diaSlVIin3^trias.r> ^ - 
2116 N* Char les-;s tree t - : 
\Eali:iwore ,>Mary^^^ 

Trans -^V/br Id -Fi^^ V 
^3%Si^ jVlichiganM 
Chicago, Illinois 6060^1' 
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Minority group t u 

A group- differing from the predominant section of a 
larger group in one or more characteristics {as ethnic 
background, language, culture, religion) and as a re- 
sult often subjected to differential treatment and ^ 
especially discrimination - the constitutibn protects : 
the rights of indiyiduals and: minorities^ 

Did you know that you could be in a: minority group? 
All of us are imembers of ' one or another, " 

If you are a ChristiaJi, you are inVa minority in 
^ ^he world. : v . ^ 



r 
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If you are a white Caucasian, you are in a minority 



li* j^y pur !^par(|nt s:s 

are in a minority group in America. 



If you 
group. 



asparagus, you are in a minority 



If you are a Republican, you are in a minority 
group. 
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If you want to tc ^in architect or a 



economics: 



li^^^xxi^ ^^axents^rco^^ 



If you 3.ike all of your teachers, you are in a 
minor i-ty , group . ' ; - :\ . 

If you were a senior at Southern High School, you 
would he in a minorityi. ' ^ £: 



So, you see, each of us is involved in a minority of 
some kind, yet we each, every single one of us, has 
something to contribitte to our culture. But would you 
3* ike to be considered just like everyone else in your 
group? Would you like for everyone to think that you 
wore .just, like all of vpur friends? That is. a migt^kf^ 
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v/e often make - we stereotype others. Remember that 
each person is an individual in any group . 

V/hat is Vav stere otype ? It is some thing repeated or 
reproduced v/.Tthout variation. It fs something con- 
forming to a fixed or general pattern, lacking ind5;- 
vidual \b ^ :^ ^ •■• 



You; are a stereotyping when you say t 

^ •Ail teachers are mean and ugly" 
: "'They' are all alike" ' 
' "Those Republicans are all reactionaries" 



From stereotyping comes prejudice. 

Prejudice (taken, from the words "to prejudge") - 
(remember the story "The Split Ch.erry Tree" m - 
" which Pa prejudged the professor until he got to 
- knpv/ him) • i : ^ ■ ; v \ : > - 

1. preconceived judgement or opinion r 

2. an opinion against something without just 
grounds or before sufficient knowledge 

3. an irrational attitude of hostility directed 
against an individual, a group, a race or 

■ their supposed characteristics -7;^^ " ^^r^^ 

" BUT FROM GETTING TO KNOW ONE ANOTHER CO^ES - ^ 
: \: UNDERSTANDING • : ^^^ri: ■■ - 
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Name 



DIRECTIONSr Beside each number aridV^^^^ v/prdf place 

the letter of the group which you arssociate M wprds 
or phrases numbered L-20. ^YQU may use more than johe letter 
in a blank if you wish> "This is tdiibe done ver^^^ 
You should put down your first react ionV^ - - 
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i - " C: GROUPS 




A. 


Cuban Ame r icam^ ^ ^^^^^^ 


H, . 


B. 


Mexd.cari;>^meriban ;: V^;: > 


I. 


c. 


Jevdsh American 


J. 


D. 


American Indian 


K. 


E. 


V/hite Protestant American 


L. 


P. 


i jJaparieseirAiner^^ 




G. 


^iChine se rAm^ric^^ 





1. 

2. 

3. 

it. 

I: 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

13:. 
12." 

13. 

l^V 
15. 



Afro American (Am. Negro) 
Puerto Rican American 
Roman Catholic American 
All 
None 



DESCRIPTIVE WORDS AND PIIRASES 



School drop-out 
Lazy f A 

Uses poor English 
Musically talented ' 
Poorly dressed 
Good dancer if t\ i > '^^^ 
Tight v/ith his money 
Poor "^^^^^^^^^ ^ T 
Rich 

Untrustv/orthy : 

Good athlete 

Shrev/d businessman 

Very religious ^^^^^^^ 

Often in trouble with the law 

Make good politicians 



16. Intellectually inferior • 

17. Cruel 

.1.8, Above average in brain power 

19. "pushy" 

20. Always cheerful and gay 



Honey and Salt By Carl :;|a5w3|iurg^^^^ 



! 
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the;:kiss: 



I hoped that he would love me, 

And he has kifssed my :raoUthi 
But I am like a stricken bii^d 
" That cannot reach the ; south. 

For though I know he loves me , : 
To-night my heart irj sad j 

His kiss. was not so wonderful 
As all the dreans I 



-Sara Teasdale: 



-It, 
-Jtr- 
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INTERPERSGiUL. RELATIONS IN ,A BOMB ' SHELTER 



■3 " 
I 



You are home from c pile ge on C^^^^ vacation. You 

have brought; you:? psychology^ prof 3 ssor with you arid ham 
irivited eight of your friends :ov»=]? for an informal 'dis- - ; 
cussion with her . There is a r£i?»airman- at your house f ix- 
ing/the ^ir-ponditipne^^^^^ to be on in the 

background while you are taikir^g ••/ithv^our friends and; . 
your professor. Suddenly you he.?)? a shrill blast from the 
radio, and an arinouncement warns you that a plane from 
the ; SoAde t .Unipn ris/Jab^ a; -bomb^jayo^^ther city -^^v 

you must flee to your fall-out shelter. You, your friends, 
your professor, and the repairmar- have just entered the 
^shel^ter; whenx a ;dna^^ , y 

bomb has been dropped, and for forty nerve -racking minutes 
you can get nothf.ng but static or- your shelter receive r. 

The announcememt is flashed that your city has been 
completely demolished, and it vdl.l be certain death for 
anyone to venture? out of a shelter for at least a month 
because of radia-^:ion in the atmosphere. Those who did not 
have access to a shelter are a3.re;!dy dying. With another 
warning not to 3.(!ave the shelter for at least a month, v 
the announcement ends, adding tha!, it is the only such 
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APPENDIX . 

Interpersonal Relations in a Bomb Shelter (cont'd) - 

announcerasnt to be made i In the silence' that follows 
you realize that you are now completely out of touch with 
the outside world , and that you must some how manage t o 
live in the shelter for a montTi v/ith^;-b^^ 
The complicaticn arises v/hen you discover that the shelter 
contains only enough provisions for six people, for a month - 
if all eleven of you remain in the shelter the provisions 
will last only two weeks, then all of yc\> v:ill die eventually . 
After a short discussion you all agree that the only sensi- 
ble solution is for six to remain in the shelter - the 
other five will .have to take their chances on the outside 
in order for r-ix to survive. Everyone agrees that since 
it is your falX-out shelter, you will be the one to decide 
who goes and who stays. You will not be allowed to make 
a generous sacrifice by being one of the ones to leave. 
You must stay, and you must choose five others to remain • 
with you. You must accept this situation as a fact. You 
are staying? do not concern yourself with v/hich are your 
"best" friends. Be sure to take into consideration each 
individual's good and bad points. What can he or she 
offer the group? What particular problems would he or she 
present to the others? In choosing the other five, do 
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Interpersonal Relations in a Bomb Shelter (cont'd) 



I 
f 



c 



5, 
6, 



not over look your own strengths; and v/ealcnesses. Remember 

that they are to siirvive arsd must not only 

you during this Ronth^ but also, to the v/orld which lives. 

Tho ten others beside yourself among whom you must 
choose are as fo?.lov/s «I - - l , 

!• "Marx - your psychology profe'ssor who^: is severali years 
older than the others - the other.? all respect her 

z^u^^njSnt^iT. 

2. - jSazel - studied home economics and nutritional diets - 
is ''sexy" and attractive - has a practical knowledge of 
rationing food - is a good cook and could make meals 
appetizing, but is efficient to the point of being 
: very "bossy" - tends to get on peoples' nerves, " • 

J assistant rosearcher on radiation - an excellent 
scientific Jrnowledge, but has been pampered all of 
life -by wealthy parents and is a bit. spoiled and : 
selfish„ -l-^ ^^-^^ . 



_.. - is literature major - had read very exten- 
sively and v/rites very well - had a"" ..'eady entertained 
and diverted the group v/ith a book she has just . 
finished, / ^ ^ :^ . 



- is Chefs wife - has a pleasant personality, 

bu.t is very nervous - the reason for her nervousness 
is that she is seven month's pregnant, = 

ChgJi - Nancy's husband - is a medical student with 
two years of study behind him - has had three years 
in a camp ar. medical director - his father is a doctor, 
but Che t v/on't remain in the shelter unless his wife 
may also stay* : ■ > . ^ ; r v v: . 
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Interpersonal Rela-tions in^ a Bomb SJielter (cont'd) 



7. 



8. 



9. 



'Jack - is the mechanic who vas repairing the air-; 

^itioner.;- has a- practical l^^°yl^$f^ °J^,"^Su^?^^^^^^^ 
is an expert in such matters as a^.x filters, purifiers, 
oxygen tankB, etc. , - has had no college , is^dull, _ 
shabby, re is on evervone's norves is constantly try- 
in?to smtch food, and stuff himself - does not realize 
the necessity: of self :-o^nt3?oi,. : - ^ 

Paul - a young minister - isVeasy going, calm, opti-_ 
ffitic - Ls lreat faith his^ P^^^^ 
to the other? - he had learned to remain calm, how- 
eyer, becaiisr he ds a diabetic -,wauTd need special ; 
-treatment ^>-J:f^^as3jl3r^^^ 
tired and far.nt, 

Joe - a Ne?ro football player - the star center of 

to lilce %im?^;« tfi^^ 

thel^ m«aK:c3K^^»-l^ #%hel^^ 

- ^hter-^ ^s^%rc)ye d.^to-^e?f a^»^ 
^ arid iJ^k^ Had=^^o>^eset^vaMi^ 



TuT ^,-;+or.'. Rin/TR- has a good sense of humor. 



the guitar, sings, 

sMei;imssMojHt;h<espo3!^ oFf^^ng^a^ 
Voi^feHdexi JfiCze&biK be^lig; "fi^shuU^ 
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NO¥?®ui CHOCSE 



.1 * 



tht ZndlYidUAl rntid Soei»ty • A Ilte!:«tur9 Unit for the 

Tvwlfth Orado 



Prepared byi 

Dorothy Barneis, Northern High School 
Faye Boyd, Northeim High School 
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The Individual and Societ.yt A Literature Unit for the 

Twelfth Grade 



We have chosen to arrange our unit aroiind the theme 
-of the rndividua],: and Societj^- because . v/e feel that the 
high school senior is at a point in his life when he is 
most concerned wi1;h hov/ ^ he; is goin,f to fit into society 
after he graduates. He must begin to consider whether he 
will pursue further educai:.lon, get marriedV: get a job, 
jioye;r^ out^^r^^ ^ 
s3jn33^s^ 

jQn]^;f^ ^bu$ :s£l 

be;C^iJiG0^vy^ f Yitai^ta^ 
;at^^h3;srsLe^^ re^stf Sndi^n^^ 



ex 



ion: 



^Se ev^h^ct^^ nf^^ple^^v^^^^ ^yr ^r " i-^ 

^Sug^estg^d,,^^ y;y^^^-/:r/^^^\ -._ 

^^:oge:fche^ in explor- 
ing a:.jvarMcii3:a^ mator5.ai 
asr 1^ rees f 3/t^;: -ori 

lased jas^a sc^iMster vfl8M(?e^ QCtirsetf; Mt it ccfuld ^ ^ extended 

to a full year's course ,1 "or selections could be used in a 
shorter. n3.ne weeks course > Wevha^^^^ 
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into tAvo parts, because v/e feel that there is a natural 
break in the material. The schedule below is intended 
as only- one possibility. " 



1- 



Units 



The Individi-a? and Society 



- r 



Part Is Exploration qf the thome in the Literature 

:^ r - ~ . ; • 

of the past (9v'sehs ) : - - ^ : : 

A a (Treek rootsr ( 5; veeksO* " ^ 

. Plat p.';S Re publa Cin The Sto r ^ of j.Philoso^^^ 

_/^::fi V ^^ThiGK^Jridi^^ual^^ (^Jiwe^ks^i^^ 
5 ^ ' : ^Saj ^ntSIoa n^^V:^ . 



Part^JSj^^, T^ v^cl^s)i 

^ " ^ B^;^ ^i^ca^uj}^ ^ ^dol^ri^ ^Bjaclcwa^di -^C^ ) 

" ' ^ " . TOTAL 1 . 18 weoKs 

(A teacher could also usa ;inat'^x^^^ to! devise 

a unj;t on Utopian lite rattvre^^^^^ 



I- 



13 



1 - 
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More»s Utopia . L ooking Backward . Too Near the Sun . igdU- * 
Br^aye __Hew World . g t c . ) ^ ^ ^ 



•Suggested activities" are presented vdth each sub-unit » ' 
but these are not intended asVErbncrlptiye or in any way 
limiting. They are intended to gix^e the - individual tea- 
cher a variety of activities to choose from. 



i- 



_- 

m 



Tv/elfth Grade Resource Unit 
Ob,ieot5.ves 
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-.The Individual and Society - 



" - -A -i = - __" 



^^^^^^^ : fc^ 
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1. To provide a coherent thematic literature unit based 
upon comparative studies v/hich related to the needs 
of the 12t,h grade student in specific and meaningful 
mys, . . 

2, To develop maral. and spiritual values throiif^h the 
study of- VJe stern Literature , 

•3. To stimulate the s1:udents Into thinKlng about their^ 
ovni society In a critical vray and to. awaken an inqui- 
■ ' slt..lye: spirit and a jsearcli for^^^^l^^^ 

To acquaint students with a sampling of great litera- 
ture of the past - in a generally cJironological order - 
as a. ^raihewojrk f 0 

5, . To give students experience in % variety; of me 
Jjiter^r^ genres ^Tdram^^^^te 
blograpfe>/^no\'tjl, satare , allegoi^^^^^^ 

6, To give the stifdents :a W their 
- v/orld and Its problems, / I V 

7, To develop more tolerant at^^^^^^ 

points of view, 0 

8, To expose the rrbudents to tine ide4 of a; "^^^^^ 

3.n fiction and in actual experiments (such as contem- 
porarj/'' commxuiesK^^ ^ y^^ ^ 1 : - : 

q; To examine the author's role as sociaa critic (through 

satire in. Swift, realistic moral drama in ibsen, airegory/ 
fable in Orwell J etc,) ' 

10. To bring the students to a realization of the power of 
literature as a tool of social crj.tlcism and social 
change , - 

11. To discuss the role of governnient j.n society - philoso- 
nMcally as v/oll as realistically, 

12. To exam3.ne the whole quertlon of individu?lity in 
society. - 
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a. How should a society, deal with a person who 
refuses to go along with the majority? (This 
will be explored in such figures as Joan of Arc t 
; Sir Thomas Moret Thoreau, Winston Smith in l^8Ji. 
Nora in A Doll * s House Antigone > and modern 
dissenters like Joan Baezt Angela Davis > the 
Ber3?igan brothers,- others ) 

bt^ What happens when the individual conscience comes 
in conflict with the state?; , 

c. What individual needs or wants should/can/must 
be sacrificed for the general welfare. of the / 
socj.ety? 

d. How. does this issue relate to the stucients/ 
lives nov/? Who v/ants to risk ostracism by not 
conforming?, -_ 



\ah ac^^^tance^ 

To f OS te r an- aware ne^s^ift^^^ t ho/ subtl^e : - 
ways in y/hich social: pre s 

(hot only: oxpllciti^ and^iiustoins: >^:^Wt 
also ;subconsci^^ 

t is ingi pr Qpagand^^; a^^^ indu co d f e a r : : 

of being different). ■ ^ " • " ^ 

To promote in the; studoht yiofr o^ V,^ 
his socioty but: desire to participa:te in it \and 

perhaps to change it. V ; / V 

To provide writing and speaking activities in whicht 

a. the student exafnines Himself ^and^ his role in 
societjr (as it now is and how he "viev/s it in 
the future); 

b. the student learns to find, read, interpret, 
review, summarize;, criticize, and report on a 
literary work and to identify/ parallels between 
the lite ratux^e and the student *Sz Ovm/ experience;; 

c. The student increases his vocabulary and learns 
basD.c research and bibliographic skills in both 
primary and secondary sources; 

d. ^ the students learnl5i to participate effectively 

py^^X&ysA group discussions. 
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PART I. ExDloration of the themes in .Tiiterature of the pasti 

. A, Greek Roots 

In a world of ancient despotism and misery/ 
Greece came alive to f;ive freedom of mind and 
spirit -to mankind. The Greek influence is in- 
delibly imprinted upon t ho. Western world of today, 
both, through their mir?xulous achievements - in 
art, literature, a nchitecture, siovernment - and 
through the methods by vmich t/ney achieve d their 
: greatness, r ^ ^ V 

^'ho chief; characteristic of Grfveoe ^v^^ 
freedom of thought and reason promoted by the ', 
Greeks, It is this very concept upon which our 
, culture is based today. The joy of living, to 

rejoice in the beauty and wonder and exultation / 
and oven sorrow of life, was a fundamental charac- 
teristic of the Greeks, But with the joy of 
life came the overwhelming desire to explore ^ 
and discover with the mirjd. To discuss, to 
reason, 1:o enjoy the pursuit of knov/ledge vAS'c. 
an outgrovrth of tho Greoks' freedom to think and 
to speak their thoughts. 

Religion had j.ts specified and limited 
place in Greek life , but it di.d not bind men 
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in ignorance and fear* While the Egyptians 
looked to death for life's only joys, the . 
Greeks revered life itself ,1 and through reason- 
ing and a deeper faith came to find a joyous 
life v/as to' he lived fully from day to day# 
, It is because of our heritage from the 
. Greeks that students need to explore the great 
thinkers of the past,» to exami.no their way of 
life as carefully as poss 5-]ble p and then to ^ 
cpntiniie^ tg porr^ literar^t 
world in a meaningful v/ay so that they may get 
to ^^kn ow^ themselve sV/^- ^ : / >; 

The search for identity of the " individual" 
is hcrt a Jiew i4ea. :^ Man^ ha:s -eh^ieavore^ find: : _ 
his place in SLpaierty fpr^ 

further exploration through the wor3,d of litera- 
ture will afford onlightenment in our v/orld of 
chaos. 

1^ Readings _ . 

^a • Plato • s "Utopia'' , The Story of Philosophy , 
by VJill Durant - - 

Context inc3.uder« the- ideal n^ociety. 



c 



*The&e solections considered ossenti.al t,o the unit. 
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*b, Sophocles* Antigone 

Antigone prepares us for the essence 
of tragedy, alienation, individuality, 
and nonconformity vMch we witl explore 
in later literature. 

*c, ■Aristophanes* Lvsistrata 

' In Lysistrata the "War Establishment^' 
was mocked % '%omeT^3' libe rat ionists" 
in the Greek society, 

d, A-ri atophane'a . The Clouds (Alternative 
, comedies from book may 1^^^^^ 

In this comedy Aristophanes attacks 
Socrates and thereby attacks the new 
movement j.n education led by the sophists 
• • and their influence on the young. 

' e. Plato, "The Death of Socrates." in text 

Western Li terature.* p. 2^1. Article 
. from the i?liaeclq, 

f . Hamilton, Edith, "Witness to the truth", 
■ We stern _LitG^tur.e., p. 

2. Other readings and suggeste d activities ? ^ 

_ a. Group Discussionn . 



as perhaps the 

thinker of ancient times, teacher 
T -\ of Plato, 

(2) Plato, selections from The Republic 
as a base for our democracy. Pic- 
ture of the ideal state , etc. (Keep 
in mind that Socrates viae the tea- 
cher and Plato v/as the recorder) 

( 3) Aristotle, pupil of Plato - scien- 
tist and philosopher. • 

Group study of The Oedipus Trilogy 
based on the myth of the House of Thebes. 

(1) Consider an adaptation of Oedipus 
Rex as a modern soap opera, or per- 
haps a video tape presentation. 



f - 
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Group or individual reports based upon 
the following outside readings? 

(1) Aristotle's theory; of tragedy. 
The Poet J.CS. 



(2) Arthur Miller's "Tragedy and the 
Common Blan," : 

d. Written or oral pro.iect, 

(1) Reinterpret any Greek myth you 
choose accordinj^ to your own \dew^ 
of Twentieth Century Man, 

(2) P:-:esent an. original myth. 



Have students adapt a modern script of: 
Antigone f or prosontation ;ln the class r 

i^ohoot^ ors^ 



3.on or 3.ndividual reports 

on TheJlT5olp,'>3r, by Plato. Approx, 30 
pages, yhis context includes Socrates* 
trial for his life beifore the 500 Greek 

ci*i^(B:^s^^^^^^ 

be one of Socrates' greatert speeches. 

An interesting possibility to explore 
with the above selectiont Ask several 
st!jUdents 

di^mtj q ski^r^f'or ent ^ 

if : possible, have one^^^^ 

a one jnan: show, ^ ; 

SxJ^ajby Plato „ Thi selection cbn- 
cerns £ocratd&* stay in jaj.l v/hiie : - 
await5.n/r execution „ The; dominant 
thought 'amonr; h5.s dls!c3^^^^ 
escape attomptr Socrates ansv/ers with , 
his basic phiJ.lcsophy, The same type of 
group activi<5y nisntioned in previous 
suggestions miay bc^ traed, (Oral inter- 
pretation, or several grcuj-) members) 

fiSSSdOa by Plato, This selections con- ' 
cems Socrates' 3ast hour on earth. 
Assign the last four or fire pages which 
te3.i in detail Socrates' Irst thoughts • 
before his oj^ocution. An extremely moving 
presentation can bo delivej.'ed by one or 
several students,. - ' 



1. 



The Republic # Book V on -the position 
of women in Plato's "Utopia^. 

The Story of Philosophy ^ by Will' Dur^nt. 
Probab3,y the teacher will not v/ant to 
assign the whole book. The first t^^ - 
or four chapters present an informal 
introduction to Greek ideas, V/ithin 
these are excerpts from Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle ^ ; V 

Antigone , by Anouilhi, Compare and con- 
trast Sophocles • Anti fione with Anouilh* s 
Ant ifi;onQ , . . 

As a concluding iByali^tion of thist unit ' 
try tte^ f pllow3^g^i%s^^ : ^: — 



Ha5^ s$ude 

to a large banquet. Tell the students 

?thart^hey^ miis t^ si^^s^Ighc ted^ha^ - 

6f^^^aj^^3Sf^l^^ ^ind^giQs^ , 
1pQm|Ll^^^ 

^ T^ 

or 



Questions to 3^0 considered are i 
Why the Host? 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

(4) 



Why the Hostess? 
V/hy the place n^nt of each character^ 
Contrast ?: Similarity Motivatiion? 
Final rappojrt: or dissent ion at con- 
clusion of banouet? 
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n, ' A-y materials will be included in general 
bibliography at the end of the unit, 

o. Questions for investigat:ioh of Antigone 

(1) What is the central conflict? 

(2) Around whom is the conflict built? 

(3) VMch character is the most interesting? 

(4) Can v/e consider Gre on and Antigone as 
extremists? Defend your answer, 

(5) Consider and deveop tne following 
thematic ideas« 



C 



(6) 

(7) 
(8) 

(9) 
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(a) Public necessity vsr private good 

(b) ■ Tjove and hate 

(c) Men and v/omen 

Is Creon a tyrant? 
V/hc is the tragic hero? 
Contrast Ismene and Antigone (Isirene 
givss the reader a third point of view) 
Rebate the significanco of the 
follovdng q,uotat5.ont .. 

Ore on « ?'Iiet us then defend authority 
and not be ous? ted by a girl. 

: If yield 
We must "then. better yield to 
a: roan, than hay 
r It sa5^^^^^ 

- _ ' woman; " " > • 

B. The Indiiddual Con!3cier^^ 

_ iNTRODnca?ioN . : 

Each select ion in th is unit pre sent s the 
dilemm of an individual set him- 

self^^ apart from the crov/d because of a steadfast 
belief v;hich the society ap. a v/hple w5 .11 not 
accept. They are all real historical figures, 
though the j.r stories may have been fictionalized. 
They represenfa variety of historical periods, 
cultures, and beliefs « St. Joan, Sir Thomas More, 
Thoreaur Gandhi, and mode rn American protestors. 
'But they aM share an adamant non-conformity, a 
refusal to allov/ tliej.r beliefs to be swayed by 
political v/inds or popiaar opinion. Discussion 
of their lives will continue a thread that began 
v/ith Antigone - the idea of the indjvj.dual who 
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willfully pits himself against the Establish- 
ment p knovdng that his actions may well bring 
abput his death. 

An attempt should be made to get the student 
to examine his own values in light of the con- 
formity/individuality theme - to clfirify the , 
terms "individual" and "conformist" and to see 
that the two terms are not direct oppbsites, 
1, Roads ngs ■ ^ : v : V > . ; 

•^a, Sha.w, Saijnt^Jonn (drama) - a twentieth^ 
century^' XriMisKrtVdr^^^ 
of Joan of Arc 

^'t, ^ Robert Bolt. A Man for All Seasons (Scholas- 
tic Book Services TK 1198) - the conflict 
between Sir Thomas More and Henry VIII on 
the rguestion of H^^ 
. Church of En/^land, ■ 

*c. Paul Roche, "A Meeting with Gandhi" (article 
in Western L iterature, pp. 700-709' -or 
any other presentation of the life and ideas 
of Gandhi, • . 

d . Lav/rence and Lee , Th e Ni ft ht Thoreau Spen t 
in Ja il (drama ) - an .excellent introduction 
to Thoreau 's life and ideas. Many of the 
lines aro strai.gbt from Thoreau *s books. 

It is a humorous and forceful play - full 
of personal.it.y - and Thoreau is a perfect 
example of a nan-conformist at odds v/ith 
society^ • 

e. Suggested parallel reading (or substi- 



(l) Blmnenfsld, Sacco an d Vanzett i (Scholas- 
tic) - Tv/6 professional anarchists were 
arrested in 1920 for the murder of a 
paymaster and a payroll guard in Massa- 
chusetts; victims of a "Red Witch Hunt," 
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Finally condemned in 192? oh vsigne 

and contradictory eye -witness accounts,. 

Book consists p:redominantly of pictti.re::, 

(2) Anouilh, Beckett or T. S. Eliot's 
Mijirder...in; l-.he , Cathe dral for an examina- 
tion of the martyrdom of Thomas A, 
Beckett, . 

(3) Martin Luther Kxn;^, Jr . , Why Can*t V/e 
Wait (Signet) - a famous spokesman' f; 
"Letter From Birmingham Jail," 

(k) Joan Baez, jQaYhjCfiak ~ autobiography o-^' 
the famous folksinger and nonviolent 
protestorr Croort chapter on her paci- 
fism, ■ 

(5) Thbreau, ; "Givii Disbhec^^^^ (essay) 

(6) V/. H; Auden,. "To ;a^^^^^^ 

(poem in Vfe ster n Lite rature . pr 638)v? 

(7) V/iiaiam MeiMn Ke3.1ey , A Different 
PrSMoS: (AncJ)or) •• a hovel :,by a yo'unt 
Ke^ro vrcitor ciepio ting events ih a 
^'mythical" Deep'Sduth state of Wills^ 
in Jun^,, ; 195^9 v/heh for a very comp3:ex 
set of reasons allv the Negroes le^ye^ 
the st^tev The book presents its ^torjr 
from different points of view i the 
white liberal f tJio black exploiter, the . 
decent v/hitc middle class , and the revo- 
lutionary black Indivridual, Recommended 
by AI3P Paperbacks e> ■ - - : 

(8) Lynn IJall> Too N ear' the Sun (Dell 
paperbacks). - This^novel is based upon 
the true story of Icariav^ a mid-ninteenth 
century oojjimVine founded by a colony of 
Frenchmen s-eekinvj to establish a perfect 
society based on socialistic ideals. As 
such it fits well into the "Utopian" 
thread of the course , The reason we 
have included it hero is the main theme 
of the novel a nvolvcr. a 17-year-old boy 
who feels his .individuality limited by 
the stringent rules of Icaria. (Voting 
members of the society determine every- 
one "s occupation and marriage, part ner*^ 

-for the good of ^ the group). Written 
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for adolescents, the novel is fairly 
easy reading, 

(9) Kurt Vonnegtit, Jr.V "Harrison Bergeron" 
(short story in Vonnegut's We lcome to 
the, collectionT^ a short, 
satirical science fiction story about 

a future American society v/here everyone 
is equal - that is, no one is better 
than anyone else - and to assure this, 
people of ability are appropr lately 
Imndicapped (artificially ^ by the order 
of a special government agency) to pre- 
vent indididuals from becoming superior^ 

(10) Arthur Paigon and Ronald T^LaConte, eds, , 

jgobd^ chs^pter'^aaj^ 
: ^:l^ormity^ : 

?• Suggested Act ivitii.e^s andvA^^ 

a# As a motlyatn^ng actiV^^ theVunit, ; : 

the teacher might Hr^^^ role play iiig- 

si"!ruat5ionr " c ^ - ; v : . \ 

Gall a small group of students (Sp to four ) 
together and aeJc them t^^^ room- for 

' a ^ew ^inutcyj^ A7ith- tfe?^^ ^evising^ 
an; argumont j^rvj^^^r^^ part icular cause . 
This caiise Bhouict bo one that tlie students 
can relate" to and sh^ 

popular causG - :br at - least one^ that- most 
'student s v;ou!i.d; support - Cho ose tho^cause 
to fit the staidorits « it may be of global 
interest ("Puissia^ China, and the^^^^ :Sv 
should sigra o.M;rcaty baiming any further :! 
development id: micj.ear weapons" ) ,v or intra- 
mural (VSho limch period should be extended 
to one hour and students; should be allov;ed 
to leave soboolji" "The English reqtiiremcnt- for 
giradiiation f^^liould be abolished, etc, ), 
Similarly, choose the students carefully i they 
should- b:) fa:lrly articulate and fairly 
popular v/ith tJie other students, and should 
operate vroll under social pressure ^ Give 
them abou.t fifteen minutes to complete the 
task/ 
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After the students- leave, tell the 
rest' of the' class that they are all to 
become actors in an improvisational 
drama. When the "committee" returns, 
the rest of the class is to. react 
negatively to. eye ty thing the committee 
members say. Class members must find^ 
logical rebuttals v/hen possible but 
they will also be alXov/ed to attack the 
personalities of the "minority" - call 
them "stupid" or "radical" or "silly". 
(Be careful here that the situation doesnvt 
ge t out of hand ) . You might the n spend 
the 15 minutes that the committee is gone 
trying to second-guess the committee and 
come up Yat;h counter argument. 

V/hen the committee returns, ask them 

^t()>inake^ th^d^i report and^sit: bajcK si^d" 
v/atch the fireworks Don't let things 

g^vtott^^a&si^vev^^ 
rea:liy-:upseH?^ 

members v/ill begin to "smell a rat," but 
hopefully not before they have felt some 
,twinjgbs:^^per^ ~ 

- playing for about 15*^20 minutes and 
spendi^^h's :remaind^ -the-.peripd tallc- 
ing about t (l) what it feels like to be 
cut dovm for one's beliefs (and further 

. : to be in a minority) ^ (2) how it feels 
to •persecute" someone who supports an 
unpopular cause, {3 ) how and' why this 
sort of thing happens in society-at- 
3.arge . , ^ ' 

• Ask the class if they know of any 
people who have been persecuted by a 
society (or a government) for their 
beliefs. The list should be diverse 1 
Jesus and Socrates might be the first . 
ones - all should be discussed. (Why 
were they persecuted ?) 

If the students-havG heard of Jdan of 
Arc or Thomas More f fine. If not, 
suggest them. Follow up by assigning 
one of these v/orks to be read. 



Saint Joan 

(1) What is a heretic? Can we iden- 
tify any modern day heretics? 

(2) Present the conflict in S aint Joan 
as a.multi-leveledi Joan alone vs,, 

^ society, Catholicism vs. Protestantism 
nationalism vs^ feudalism, 

(3) Look for evidence of propaganda in 
Shav/'s Preface o _ ' 

(4) Assign research (to an individual 
or group) on the real Joan and com- 
pare this vdth Shaw's treatment of 

(5) Compare Joan and Antigone ./ 

(6) Contrast the pr.ince in Saint Joan 

y/il*i Antigonev^^ 0^^ 
. Joan herself e - > x ; 

(7) Compare Shav/'s version of the story 
vdth J^jp.quiXh^^ SM^^^^ or Bfexwell 
Anderson - B Joan'^o f ' 

A Man for Al l^ S easons 

(1) \ Fill in the general historical 

background o^ the play for the 
class - perha^ps by referring to / 
Anne^j)f-the\Thoii^ ( Literary 
VMi^X^^^ GctolDGr/ 1970 j" or The/. 
SixIy/jLres,^of Hon VIII (recent TV 
scries^ > 

(2) Have the students check the his- 
torical accurany of the characters 
and compare v;ith Bolt^s presenta- 
tion. 

(3) In Act I (p. 20) the. Common Man de- 
fines a sa5.rAta Does More qualify? 

ik) Study the conversations between 
More and V/olsey and between More 
and Henry e 



(5) Hiscuss the passage in which More 
emphasizes his escape from martvr- 
domi (Act II, 73 -"God made 

the angels 

(6) Discuss the role of the Common 

Man as a kind of one man Greek chorus, 

(7) Open-ended vn?iting assignment! 
comment on the follov/ing statement 
by the Common Man« just don't 
make troiible - or if you must make 
trouble, make the sort of trouble 
that's expected," 

(8) The Common Man remarks, "Better a 
J.ive 3rat than a dead lion." Dis- . 
cuss ianrt^vdebate^,/ A;^^-: ^ 

(9) More lia:?. been called the "English 
Socra:::es„" Why is this label 
appropriate? 7 7 ^ ^^^^ ^ 

(10) Bead More's Utopia and compare it 
rath Plato's Rojpuflolic, 

(11) Dramati7,e key scenes from the play, 

(12) Deliver a "sermon" on "The Courage 
of One's Convictions" in keeping 
v.dth More's character, 

(13) As More, deliver a lecture to a 
frotip of col3.ege rebels who have 
recently cau.sed a disturbance at 
the college e 

d. General activities for the unit, 

(1) Are martyrs heroes or fools? 
(Debate or discussion) 

(2) Compare A.. Man F or All Seasons with 

the rocont movie BaJJ^ y Jack fespeciallv 
the end of the raovio v;here Billy 
decidos to £-iibmit to Isrral processes 
for the gciioral good of^the Indians 
rather than t.r p-slf ishiy and proudly 
, bring about hie cvni martyrdom") . 
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Role -play a courtroom scene of 
the Supreme Court reviewing the 
caso of More, Joan, or Thoreau, 

Compare Gandhi's idea of "passive 
rec-iistanco" to Thoreau's "civil 
di^^obedience•' and research thoir 
influence on such^ modern figures 
as Joan Baoz (Daybr oak ) and Martin 
Luther Kiiiv^, J7r\ (W hy We Ca n't Wait), 

Read and discuss Auden's poem "The 
Unknovm Citizen" as a contrast to 
the "ru/^ged individuals" of the 
unit I "...he held the proper 
opinionn for tho time of y^ar ... 
Was he free? Was he happy*: The 
question 5(5 absurd. Had "anything 
been vnronf: we certainly should have 
heard." 

Compare the caso of Sacco and Van- 
zei;ti to that o.t Sir Thomas More.^ 

Group Work assij'jnment (2-3 days) 

' (a) Present this hypothetical 
s.ltuatiort 

"In a surprisingly unanimous 
decision last night, the local ^ 
school board voted to reverse 
thr^ generally permj.ssive trend 
or? education in this county by 
roqu.lr5,ng short haj.r on all boys. 
In addition they re-established 
a c^rrss code for girls declaring 
mird.skirts and hotpants taboo for 
school v;ea?:. 

"Ar? students operating in this 
sy^tom, yon are naturally upset 
abrut thj.s decision. You decide 
to do some tiding." 

(b) Nov? c^ivj.de the c3asr. into groups 
of ^ or students. Have them 
cr/^lcre c.)^1nneJS of changing this 
s5/u.Ttion by arsj.gring each"^ group 
a '"g^iidi.ng lig))t" - Antigone, Joan 
K:r 'i'homr.s More, Thoreau, Gandhi, 
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Joan Baez, Angela Davis, 
Jane Fonda, Abbie Hoffman ^ 
(or v/hichever ones you have 
studied^ 

(c) Have the students draw up a 
"hattle plant" - a list of ^ 
tactics they would use to im- 
press the Board with their 
beliefs, (one class period) 

(d) Next day, have each group report 
to the class. Compare their 
tactics. Vote on the most effec 
tive seeming -course of action. 
If ; time permits, act out a con- 
frontation between the winning 
groTjp and the school board. ^ 
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Social Criticism through Satire 
INTRODUCTION 

The main thrust of this section of trie unit 
is Swift's Gulliver's Travels ^, a good tool for 
introducing social satire because students are 
generally, familiar vdth the book and find it 
interesting and fun to read on the surface. 
An attempt should be made to get the students 
beyond their initial fascination to an awareness 
of the universal application of the novel and 
further to an understanding of Gv;ift*s l8th 
century targets (that the book was intended to 
expose hypocrisy and satirize specific individuals 
and social conventions), Hopefully the students 
v/ill realize the effectiveness of satire as an 
instrument of social criticism, 

Svdft covers a v;ide variety of topics which 
have relevance for today's stixdentsi politics, 
.education, law, marriage, parenthood. Book IV 
raises some very disturbing thoughts about the 
nature of man (seen as a bestial Yahoo in the 
land of supremely rational, .horse -like Houyhnhnms), 

Students should also become involved in 
sampling contemporary satire - through magazines. 
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recordings t TV, and film - in understanding the 

sources and targets of the satiric mode. 

1, Readings and Materials 

-a. Jonathan Sv;ift, Gu lliver^ s Travels 

(the Holtf Rhinehart^ & V/inston paper- 
back is osp'^cially recommended for its 
footnotes and introduction by J. 
Ross). 

^b. Swift f ^'A Modest Proposal" (We stern 
Literature, pp^ 7IO-716) ~' 

Cp Recordings 

(1) Pav.ld Prye,: I A m the President and 
Richarcl Nixon Supers t^^^ 

(2) Orson V/elleSp The Bepattin g of the 

£s.?A¥lPJQi ^ - ^ -_ ^ 

(3) Vaughn Meader, The First Family 
Album (about JFK, f or historical - 

interest) 

(k) Tom Lehrer, several albums, good 
. satirical songs. 

(5) Lily Tomlin, Thi s is a Re cording - 
spnof of the phone company, etc* 

• (6) You may also v/ant to investigate 
racial satire - via the albums of 
Flip V/ilson, et alt > Lenny Bruce 
(a controversial figure, recently 
the stJbjoct of a Broadv/ay play), 
Ecb and P.ay, and othern?. 

d, Ifegar,incG 

(1) ' l^f^O^-' Ccod clean fuii 

(2) ^|^d:ion^ll J^amnppn - outrageous 
hvmor - use"7'/5-th discretion 

(3) F'r^Jipr/L and the^ Nev; Yor ker - occasionally 

ik) Art Buohwald^'s syndicated newspaper 
colttmn . 
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(5) the political cartoons of Jules Peiffer 

e, Wflugh*s A Handful of J> ust is also a 

satire and could be used here to contrast 
with Swift. (See Part II, section B of . 
this unit for suggested^act3.vities with 
this work. 

Suggested Activities • 

a. Fill in biography of Swift for the 
students so they can better understand 
his political purposes in Gulliver's 
Travels . 

b. Major points of discussion 

(1) Book I attacks people who misuse 
power. Book II shov/s the involve- 
ment of the ordinary man in the 
vioiousness of Book I, Book III 
satirizes learned men because of 
their inability to correlate brains 
with what really matters. Book IV 
f ©Closes on the \'anity, greed, and 
be^.stiality of man (Yahoos) in con- 
trast to creatures of puie reason, 

(2) V/hy is Gulliver a good narrator 
for Sv/ift's purposes? 

(3) How does Svdft's humorous empha- 
sis on the difference in size be- 
tween Llllj.putxans and Europeans 
become an instrument of Swift's 
criticism of the actual world? How 
does humor ser\ie the satiric pur- 
pose? 

(if) Note the doscri.ption of the king 
of Lilliput and contrast with 
world leaders of the past and pre- 
sent, 

(5) V/hat comment does Swift make on 
political part5.es by having the^ 
chief difference between those in 
Idlliput a matter of the height of 
tbe5.r' hoels? 
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(6) What standards are used to mea- 
sure men's greatness in Gulliver's 
Travels? V/hat parallels do you see 
with our "real" corx-^omporary stan- 
dards of greatnesG? 

(7) What is Svdff s Tr.nal attitude 
toward man? Take into account the 
Yahoos of Book I^'' and keep in mind 

that Gulliver's opinions are not j 
necessarily Sv/ift's ovm* - | 

I 

c. Have students choose characters from \ 
various portions of the hook and por- l 
tray them for the rest of the class, | 

d. Adapt one or more scenes for presen- I 
tation on the stage <i (Good for group | 
assignments) I 

e. Have a mock debate between a Houyhnhnm | 
and a Yahoo (presided over by Gulliver) • | 
Let students choose initially which i 
side they favor by sitting on the appro- ' | 
priate s5;de of the room. As the debate I 
progresses^ let" students sv/itch sides f 
5,f a particular debater makes a good I 
point, ; 

' f . Have students (singly or in groups) ' 
write a short satire on a contemporary 
issue in the manner of Swift c 

g. Discuss the characteristics of satire. 
Some leading questions might bei 

(1) V/hat is the purpose of satire? 

(2) Hov/ is satire accomplished? Humeri 
irony, sarcasm? 

(3) How do we dist3,nguish between comedy 
and satire? 

ik) Does satire deal with types or in- 
dividuals? ■ 

(5) Docs sat5.re shov; man in society or 
man alone with ^Msolf with God? 
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h. Listen to recorded examples of modern 
satire and compare it vdth Sv/ift# V/hat 
are the main tar/rets of £?atiro today? 

i# Have a group of students make a bulle- 
tin board of recent cartoon nsatire, 
thematically arranged , 

The Durham County office has a set of transparen- 
cies on satire. 



Part III Exploration of the Theme in Twentieth Century 
Literature 

A, IBSEN 

INTRODUCTION 

Called the "father of modem drama" and one 
of the primary forces of the realistic movement 
in literature, Ibsen is a good starting point 
for exploring th*? theme of the individual and 
society 3-n the twentieth century. In the plays 
vie havo chosen, the general subject is the rela- 
tion of the individual to his social environment. 
Ibsen v/as a critic of his ovm hypocritical society, 
and his plays are amazingly relevant today. In 
tv/o of these, AJDol3Js_Hoiise. and Ghosts . he . 
attacks the artifici?.lity of marriage as a self- 
inhibiting institution. In addition, he explores 
the problems of heredity, nollution ( Enemv of the 
People), and orthodor. religion vs, free thinking, 
1, Readings 

a. from Pouy ria.j oy P l avs bv Ibsen (Bantam), 

*A_poiijLsj'r6usa 0.879) 
«Ghosts (laaC) 

*^nYn&mv of the People (1882) 

b. Suggested parallel reading 

(1) Matthew Arnold, "Self Dependence" 
(poem) 
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(Z) Shaw, The Qt^i^ntessence of Ibsenism 

(good for teacher backgrouncl materials) 

(3) Joseph Addisorit "Party Patches" and 
"The Coquette's Heart" (essays - 
tho latter is available in Vtesteyn 

W Daniel Defoe , "The Education of 
V/omen" (essay) 

(5) Lorca, The House of Beynarda \ 

Alba ' ] other 

' ^ V"rebell 

(6) SyngOi In the Shadow of the- Glen 7 ous" 
(one -act play j women 

(7) recent articles of Vf omen's Liberation, 

such as« 

"V/omen Arise," liife, September ^, 
1970 

"The »V/oman Problem*" - athree i»rt 

scries in L ife beginn5.ng August 13 f 
1971. 

and especially pert5.nent to A Dollys 
HpjJSPJ. ''Dr_o T)>"Out Wife " in Life , 

Suggested Activities 

^« A Doll^^s Hou ne 

(1) Major points of discussion i 

(a) Is marriage an "cvS.l tyranny?" 
Discuss Ibsen's attitude towards 
marriage and v/omem (Women are 
not just playthings? Nora is 
forced to assert her dignity as 
an indivj.dual) 

(b) Docs a person hare a right to 
do ar- Nc3?r. did? 

(c) V/hat is the significance of 
tho title? 

fd) Aro duties to husband and chil^-. 
rnn rore sacred than responsibili- 
ties to cnoself? 
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(2) Dramatize scenes between Nora and 
Torvald, 

(3) Relate through role-playing (round 
table disonsp.ion, for instance)* 
Antigone, J.ysistrata, Creon, Defoe, 
Addison, Joan, Mora, Ibsen, Ms. Al- 
ving 

(4) For outside reading in essays i How 
do Defoe's ideas differ from Addi- 
son's? 

(5) Compare the rebellioun women in The 
Shado w of the Glen, The House of 
Eoynaro do A lba, and A ntigone . Ask 
three"stucix5nts to study the main 
character 5.n each play which viv5.dly 
depicts the "rebellious woman". Then 
have- each student through oral inter- 
pretations present the most significant 
scene which expresses the. theme of 

the rebeD.lious v/oman, 

(6) Grout) assignment* Kake a bulletin 
board of ciirrent Vfomen's Lib issues. 

Ghosts, 

(1) I^la^ior po.lnts of discussion 

(a) "Despite Ibsen's disclaimer. 
Ghosts can be viewed as a sequel 
to ^( A 'Doll * s House ) , It is unmis- 
takcriXy "the playwright's answer to 
th"? crtho'i'.o?! moralists v;ho condemned 
Mora for v;a3.]v5rjs out on her husband 
and children.' Mrs, Alving is a 
Nora v;ho stayed ...Both plays ex- 
anino in different ways the price ^ 

a v.'oiran has to pay for the asserta.cn 
of hor individuality and freedom/' 
(Block and Shodd, eds., M£S±et:s_qf 
llip!SP,JCP^.ES!"A) Discuss this proposi 
Hon''with the students. 

(b) Ghosts appears to be a "slice of 
life" in many v;ays - realistic dia- 
logiJ.o, observation of the unities, 
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believable characters - but 

it is also a highly contrived work ^ 

of art. 

(c) - The meaning of '*ghosts" in the 

play and the v/hole question of the 
influence of the past* 

(d) Is Ghosts a tragedy? 

(2) Have students read The Wild Duck and 
compare with Ghosts in terms of man^s 
need for certain illusions (there is an 
apparent contradiction in Ibsen* s stance 
in the two plays)* 

(3) Have stiidents .rehearse and act out 
situations from . Ghosts * 

(if) Rev/rite (or role play) Ghosts as a 
Peyton-Place melange -of -cl^racters 
soap opera* 

An Enemy of t he People 

(1) Brief summary? a doctor discovers 
the medicinal v;atertffof this little 

. . NoEv/egian tovm are polluted^ but the 
townspoople refuse to close the local 
baths^ Ho denounces them for their greed 
and is condemned as "an enemy of the 
people/' 

(2) Ma.ior points of discussion 

(a) Which comes first - loyalty to 
family, to principles, or to the 
community? Compare v;ith A Man f or. . 
All Seasons,*, 

(b) Ironically, self-interest is ulti- 

mately best served by subordinating 
selfish personal and family concerns 
to the welfare of the total communitj 

.(c) Agree or disagree? Democratic 

society moves forward only because 
of the course, vision, and the ex- 
ample of the enlightened minority 
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willing. to discard v/hat is out- 
moded or corrupt. , Conversely, the 
unrestrained majority is only too 
ready to limit individual liberty,* 
free thought ^ and needed change • 

(d) Consider logic and persuasion in 
the action of the play - faulty 
reasoning? irrationality, different 
tactic of persuasion, the effective- 
ness of these tactics, defense of 
the doctor" s "disco^'^ries**. 

(e) Students should see the doctor's 
move from ignorance and naivete to 
greater enlightenment • They need 
to identify his ideals in the first 
df .the play (v/hich he is forced to 
abandon as the action unfolds) , such 
as ' 

a> Scientific facts carry weight 
and spsak for themselves* 

h. Individuals operate out of dis- 
interested motives, 

c. Cred.1,t v/ill go vmere credit is 
due^ 

d# Society honprs reason and truths 
Free men have the right to say 
anything they v/ish in public ^ 
regardless of v/ho.is offended or 
v/hat is attacked^ 

(f ) V/hat elements take on symbolic signi- 
ficance?^ Baths connote phsical and 
moral pollution? note the mayor •s hat 
and stick in Act III and the frequent 
VBO of animal imagery in Acts IV anc3 

especial3.y the distinction betv/ecn 
"cur men" and "poodle men". 

(3) Trace the repetitive use of key words as 
^'truth"^ "publico opinion, majority", 
"poison^" "self-government" throughout 
the play and arrive at some conclusion 
on the Question "Pees Ibsen believe in 
democratic government?" 
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y(^) DisCtfss or research for incidents 
in which factrj have been withheld 
from the puhlic to insure material 
profits or to ret.ain posilfons or 
to win pov/erful offices. Note poli- 
tical candidates who reveal only 
half -truths and almost any brand of 
advert is5.n/5 (the buyer is distracted 
from the roal issue) . 

(5) Compare Stockman with contemporary 
persons v^ho liave fought corporate 
practice in tlie name of consumer pro 
toction^ 

NOTE« There are tv/o options at this point in the 
course. Either choice fits well into the continu- 
ity of the unit^ The teacher should choose the 
one he feels mont comfortable with in terms of 
his ovm emphasos in tho course. 

A^andfjil of JDtigt returns to the satirical 
mode, v/ith sharp crit.lcism of moral deterioration 
of the 1920»s. As such, it provides an effective 
bridf^o to Part T.I -C ^the totalitarian society). 

Looking, ,B^.okward vras v/ritten in 188? and 
lookerl forward to the year 2000 in its description 
of an ideal socialistic society in .America. As 
euchf it ties in v;ith other ^'u+opian" works in 
the course and lays a rood fou.ndation for an 
examination of v/hat viont v/rojig with the communist 
dream in the next section. 
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B-l» The early twentieth century Wasteland! A Handful 
o f Dust 

INTRODUCTION » 

Evelyn Waugh's A Handful of Du st (193^) is 
concerned v/ith the deterioration, of morals so 
characterrs-hin of the twenties in Britain. He 
specifically satirizes the vices of the British 
upper class. Since, he felt that ths aristocratic 
class was the cultured class v/hich had to trans- 
mit the finer cultures of civilization, he was 
.more aghast at the degeneration of this society. 
In A Handful of Dust , a lost civilization is 
epitomized; these people have lost insi.ght 
to the world around them. More importantly, the 
characters do not have the ability to find a 
meaning for existence, 
1, Readings 



a. 



c. 
d. 

e. 



A Han dful of Dust 

Decline and Fall (1928) - short novel 
included in the same Dell paperback as 
AHoD. 

T. S. Eliot's "The Waste Land" ' 
Sinclair Lewis, Babbit 
Miller, Death of a Sales ma.n 



2. 



Suggested Activities 

a. Have a student or a group read and 
report on Eliot's "The Waste Land" - 
the source of the epagraphy of Waugh's 
novel - or at least cn the most per- 
tinent sections. 

I will show you something from 
either Yov.r shadow at morning 
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striding beb.ind ycu 

Or your shadov,' at evening rising 

zo mset yon; 
I will chow yon fear in a handful 

of dust. 

(Eliot) 

T,.^ "...jdom, emptiness, and trivia -of the 

.oily 1:3 pigni.fi cantly displayed 
in this passage from the novel (p. 121). 

"What is it, Jock? ?eXl me quickly, I'm 

scared. It's nothing awful, is it?" _ 

"I'rn afraid it if;. There's bPRn a very 

serious accident," 

"John?" _ 

"Yes," 

"De?d?" 

He nodded, 

,,..She sat down on a hard little Empxre 

chair against the wall, perfectly stil"" 

her. hands folded in her lap, like a 

srr.:ill v/oll-broug'^-^ "p child introduced 

into ? r-'oni fiill 'of 5;rov/n-ups. 

Sh' "Tell li- ^/hat happened? Why 

do you '-"iCv; B.\.on\. ^t firi/t?" 

"I've be'^r. do""n r;t Hetton since the 

v/eek-encU" 

"Itetton?" 

"Don't you reraemher? John was going 
hunting today," 

She frowned, not at once taking in what 
he was saying. 

"John,., John Andrew. I. . .Oh thank God...' 
Then she burst into tears. 

In this passage,. Brenda exclaims a sense 
of rej ief i.n the revelation that her son, 
John. Andrew, is dead - not her lover, John 
Beaver* 

Students feneraJJy react very strongly^ 
to this scene, Use it to bring up a dis- 
cussion of the vaDues of the characters. 

!via,ior points of discussion 

(1) V/hich character is the most sympa- 
thetic and why? 
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(2) In A Handful of Dust> attempts are 
initiated to restore the splendors 
of the past. React to this. 

(3) Comment on this selection,"^ Mrs* 
Beaver comments on a recent fire, 
"No one (was hurt) I am thankful 
to say* except tv/o ho\:ise maids." 

'-L whfit sense are He t ton and London 
boxh v/a£^te lands? 

(5) 7^ there ^^nythinf really ray about 
"London *s gay life"? 

(6) How does Wauph react to the lonr- 
• - ' lived Est^hiish'^ient? 

V/rite 3 c.aracter sxetoh of F^rs, Rattery. 

e. Role-^play:^nf: .lituationi Brenda and, her 
psychiatrist. Analyze the conflict and 
suggest v;ays in v/hioii she might overcome 
her rrcb3em« 

f. Have students bring in pictures of the 
"beautiful iet set people" within the 
aristocratic society (Jackie Onassis, 
Charlotte Ford, et al^) Good discussion 
shou.ld stem from these real life people. 
Discuss som^ of the follov/ing ideas i 

(1) Are these peop.le really "beautiful"? 

(2) Why do they noed the constant travel 
and freque^nt divorce? 

(3) Compare V/auph's British society with 
cur present Jet Sot society. 

B-2Jt The Utopian Novel j.n America i Looking: Backward 

1. Readings 

Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward , . 
A Bostonian goes to sleep in the year 188? 
and wakes "p in 2000^ A nev/ America is 
explored - all income is received from the 
state in the form of credit cards; all boys 
and girls have a ooLlego education suited' 
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to their tieedsj there is no v/ant, 

b. Too Near the Sun (see previous summary 
in section I-B) 

Research on other real socialistic socie- 
ti^.-» In U, S. Hifttory. 

Suggested Activities^ 

a» For good mo-ivating activities for the 

study of a utoiiia^ refer to Gladys Valcourt 
Gaumanny "A Year of Utopia,** English 
Journal, Pebruaryf 197? • Ms. Gaumann has 
some excellent ideas a^out getting students 
to v/orK with settin^r uj) their ov.mubopian 

bt What criticisms doers Bellamy make of his 
society v^hi.le settinr up the society of 
2000? 

c. Have any of Bellam'^^'s predictions/recomfrr-^n- 
dations come to pass today? 

d. Have the studentG write about a day as 
thev would spend it 5/n the society of 
Looking Bacl^ward^ 

Gt Research the effect Lopk in^r Backward 

had on American socioty aroung the turn 
. of the century n 
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The Totalitarian. Society and 'the tndividi:a;i. 
INTRODUCTION - A totalitarian socit3ty r(=^ai-iros in- 
dividual freedoms to be sacrificed for "^-hc good 
of the group. What "begins as a I^arxl^t Jveam of 
a perfect society ends in StaliniF^t reprosi=5ion. 
How did this betrayal occur? What p].ace can an 
individual have in a society that seeks to control 
every aspect of life? 
1. Readings 

George Orwell, 2J)3L^ " ;:erhaps '"'he most 
dramatic lltf^rary oxair.ple of tho indi/id- 
ual in a totalitarian soc'ety. Satirical, 
pr'^phetic, and f^^ifrhter-in^, i-*- ^'^robes much 
d'^eper' than merely oip^^-'^lng a npe^jfic • 
histcri'"' ^-^vrrnmpn'^ T '- v^lj? ppplicotjn-- 
to any ^rovernmert thn *- r.'^ekr to control 
every ^.f^p-^ct of ^'^n's ^'-c^'jr^,^ 

b, Orwell, A nimal Farm, (in V/efttern Lit er^i.i :t;re 
text) v:cll knovrn alle{;;ory/fable r-r tlie 
Russian revolution. Tr'^ats many of th^- 
same thGiri'?s ar; 1.9^*: 3^ no re a oce risible 
narrative , 

c, Richard Crossman? ed., The^God that Failc-i d 
Six well knov/n intellectuals tcM v;hy they 
accepted, then r^^^jected CommAmit^n - articl'^ 
by Arthur Koestler and Richard Wright are 
especially recommended. 

d, Sugge?:ted par.?.T^e? rsadinff or subySfitute 
texts 

0.) Lord of tJi(^ Flio^ (Goldirr) A group 
of English schor] hoys are abandoned 
on an icOand, Fcrcrd to ei^ttabTish a 
society, they choose a democratic form 
of goverTO^^nt, but r?oon they are drawn 
towavrd accepting a savage dictatov^ship 
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(2) ' William Butler t The Butterftv Revo - 

lution. Very much like Lord of the Flies ; 
the story of a boys' totalitarian 
society created v/ithin a summer camp 
resort. What begins as a temporary 
"fun" revolution ends as a brutalj 
forceful projection of dictatorship. 
Easier reading. 

(3) Ken Kesey, One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest . The society is a ward in a 
mental hospital, th^ authority figure 
is Big Nurse, and the individual is 
Handle Patrick WcMurphy. A beautiful 
and moving novel about^an individual 
fiffhtin^ for his sanity and life in s 
totally repressed situation. Recomnended 
for mature reader?^. 

(il-) ^ THX-1138 (Warner Brothers feature 
film) - a striking film about a 
future computer-controlled world. 
Hero forgets to take his prescribed 
drugs, falls in love, and is arrested 
for '*drug evasion and sexual perver- 
sion" Much along the lines of i2M 
except this one has an optimi-stic 
ending. 

Suggested activities 

a. Main points of discussion of 

(1) The society of 198^ has been called 
a "negative Utopia." From your 
knowledge of earlier Utopias, what 
is your "opln3on? 

(2) What is doublethink? 

(3) What is Winston's crime? (not as 
simple as it sounds) 

{i^) Why isn't Winston merely vaporized? 

(5) Describe Winston's "rehabilitation." 

(6) Describe the quality of life in 
198k (and ask yourself if we are 
headed there). 
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b. Find examples of doublethink in our 
ovm time (more ^runs to^ bring about 
peace; a freer society'' through tighter 
controls; advertising) , 

c. Make a list of Orv/ell's neo-lofi:5sms in 
198k and define them. 

Co'^2*'^^e Animal Far m and 1 9^^ a g to in- 
ter"-. '*:heTna/ and treatment, 

e . Examine Animal Farm and 198i^ and com- 
pare the techniques of propaganda pre- 
sent in each, 

f • Discuss Newspeak (maybe even try writing 
a paragraph of it). Pay pa^-^ticular 
attention to Syme's theory that by limit- 
ing the number of v;ords, they are" limit- 
ing the thought process itself. 

g. Make a bulletin board of contemporary 
pictures or articles illustrating how 

"1984 is already with us." 

h. Using as many novf^ls as you ha^^e read 
from this section, attempt to answer 
the question, "V/hy does man often choose 
to live in a totalitarian society?" 

Show the short film " The Hand " (see AV 
]ist) and compare it with 1984 . 

Examine a variety of magazines ads and 
commercials for subconscious "brain- 
washing." 

The Frightening Future 
INTRODUCTION 

1-284 show us the horrorn of the not-too-dis- 
tant future that have a potential in tho present. 
Huxley's Brave New World extends our future horizons 
to 2532 A.D. and forces us to thinic about the 
effect of the advancement of science on human 
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individuals. These and other novels show us where 
we might be headed and warns us against such 
"advancements" in society. Also, most importantly 
for o'lr thRitie, each of these societies does every- 
th.ing it can to eliminate individuality. 
1. Readings 

*a. Aldous Huxley, Brave New Woriri, Know- 
ledge IS power - who controls and uses 
Knowledge wields the power. Overpopula- 
tion leads to economic insecurity and 
social unrest, which in turn forces greatp-. 
government control. Concentration of' 
power by a few may load eventually to 
regimentation. 

b. Suggested sn elementary readins* or sub- 
titute texts. 

(1) Anthony Burgess, A Clockwork . 
toJ3£e. Source of the controversial 
film. Depicts a violent ' society 

of the near future. Main charac- 
ter IS a rogue who is imprisoned 
for murder and reconditioned (to denri 
him of his violent urges) via a 
••Pavlovian" technique for a return 
to society. 

(2) Philip Wylie, LA-201^ (a TV script 
published in -Literary Cavalnarto, 
February, 19727;^ This work warns 
about future results of environmentaJ 
pollution if niDn does not clean up 
the environment, especially the air. 
The setting is underground' Los An/reles 
m the year 201?. The publisher o^ 
Howards Publication is projected into 
the future after the world has been 
destroyed by poisonous gases. The 
government is totalitarian as a result 
of limited space, air, and provisions. 
Play is written with producer's direc- 
tions. 



2. 
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(3) Alvin Toffler, Future Shock , 

(nonfiction) The author explores 
the patterns of change affecting 

the human side of tomorrow; a 
social criticism; several chapter 
divisions and subdivisions. Unlike 
Huxley, Toffler believes advanced 
•^"^'^hnology ivill produce variety and 
^■"-^^Tf^ity in everything from con- 
r goodG to life style s# 

Suggested Activities 

Read selection on the family in Future 
Shock > (chapter 11) Solicit discussion. 
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Read recent articles on "life control" 
"The Crucial Math of f>!ot her hood," Life . 
May 19, 1972 

- "Taking Life in Our Ovm Hands,*' Lock . 

May 18, 1971 

- "The Marriage Experiments," Life . April 28, 

1972 

- "Boy or Girl - Would you chcone Your 

Baby's Se::?" , J^arents November. 

- "Science, Sex nr.d T'-'-crrow's Morality," 

Life . Jun:: 13, 1969 

(Good motivation exercise for realizing 
the contemporary relevance of Brave New 
World.) 



c. Give some background j.nforfnation on 
Huxley and the society at the time he 
wrote the book. 
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Maj'^r T^nlnts of discussion of Brave New 
y/grld 

(1) What Is Bokanovsky's process of 
production? 

(?.) V/hat are the social strata in 

Prave New Wor ld? Why do they exist? 

(3) Explain the use of "Ford," plus the 
significance of such nam.es as Marx, 
Lenlne, Benito, and the reason for 
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(5) 



(4) 



Pavlo's name in "Infant Nurser?.es - 
Neo-Pavlovian Conditioning Rooms." 

What are the forms of persuasion? 

V/hat is soma,? Why is it necessary? 



(6) What is the fimction of sex in BNW ? 

(7) Contrast Bernard Marx and Helmholtz. 

(8) Contrast the view of the Savage 
before he visits BNW and" at the 
beginning of his stay here and later. 

(9) Examine closely the arguments between 
Savage and Mend in chapters 16 & 17. 

(10) In what vays is the ending pessimistic? 
e. Discussion or debate topics 

(1) Is our society guilty of a double 
sex standard? Should there be laws 
governing adultery, divorce, homo- 
sexualit?/, etc.? 



(3) Do members of a society need limita- 
tions imposed upon them in order to 
have a comparatively peaceful, orderly 
existence? 

(4) Mond states, "Every change is a 
menace to stability." Agree? 

(5) Is "built-in obsolescence" good 
for the economy? 

f. Ironically, according to Mond, the Savage 
proclaims the right to be unha-ppy by 
wanting individualism, or the right to 
choose. Explain, 

g, ■ Compare and contrast BNW with 198k and/or 

Plato's Re publ ic. ""^ 



(2) 



Is modern science incompatible with 
God? 
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What is meant by Zero Population Growth? 
Research this top.1c and have the ntudepts 
debate pros, cons, and methods of achie\rinir 
it. 

Write a sleey teaching lesson for future 
Epsilon street cleaners or for any caste 
you choose. 

Write an informal essa" cn"WhY I V/ould 
(or v/ould not) like to live in Brave New 
World ." 

In BNW, everyone talks in bromidesi "A 
gramme is better than a damn." "Ending is 
better than mending". Choose three of 
these' and discuss their significance. 
What doer the universal use of bromides 
tell you about the society? (You might 
also try writing a few bromides that"^ 
apply to your specific set of values) 
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Supplementary Audio - Visual Aidf=; 
(arranged by units) 
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I-A, Greek Roots 

1, Films 

The A^e of Sophocles (EBE*^ - color, 30 m.inuten, 
rental! i?>llo50 for a thr'^^ day period) ♦ 

Th e Character of Oedi pus (EBE - color, 30 mim:ites, 
i*511.50 for 3 days)7 

Pla t o *s ApolO;g:v > The Life and Tt^a chings of Socrates 
(EKE ^ 30 minutes, eni.50 for 3 dayrjll 

T he Greeks : In Search _.of Mea ning' (LCA^ - 26 minuter, 

$30.00) Contains scenes from Antijgcme, LysiiBtrata» 
and the life of Socrates « 

2, Sound Filmstrips 

A ntig;one and the Greek Theater 

(Scott, Foresman & Co. , Atlanta, Cla. 30305, 
$.1^1-1.10) - Contains excerptp: from Anoujlh's 
Antif!:one«> narration f/; fiJ.mstrip of /ntifi:pn e & 
the Greek Th eater , and Antigone by Sophocles. 

The Dr ama of C3, a.ssic .a4^Gyeece^ Part Ii Origins 

and {general characteristics of tragedy? ].eadanf 
plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, & Eir'-ipides. 
Part II. Characteristics of old nnd nev; comedy; ? 
Dlays of Aristophanes and Menanderj the j^nfJueiK^e 
of Greek drama. (EAV - 15 RF - 93^5, LP & 2 - 
f^ilmstrips $20,00). 

3, Reoordi.n{^s 

Trial of Socyates (.includes Apology & Crito) 

3 " 16 ipm LP's (G3.60i|' $3.95' from Audio houh 
Co., kZZQ W. Jefferson Blvd., uon AnfreieSf 
Colifomia 90016. 

Plato - Apology (Caedmon * TC - 20')0, 2 LP'p 
$13.00), 

Aristophanes' Lipistrator (Caedmon TRS - \13, 
2 LP's $1^1-. 00). 

♦addresses g-iven at end of this list. 
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The Individual Consciencp 
1 , Films t 

-Conformity (CES-TV Productions, rental 

$12,50 from Carousel Film?, I'^Ol Broadway, 
N.Y., K.Y., 10036), Narrated' by Harry 
Reasoner, Includes the McCarthy debacle, 
r,T^, ig Hitler and Germany's fantastic 
dlic;:iance to him, 

-Kypothese Beta (7 minutes, color/animation, 

v; Contemporary Films, Inc, 

as a pleasa-t cartoon tea-ing audience with 
the beaut- of non~conf ^rmit-, Qujcklv 
to Pnd-rg weip-h-'.'-c? vdth der^t^ pVid d-^-^- 

y^e Ch^JV^-^r^^^ Person ^LCA, 26 mir.i)t 
rentfl .$/0,00), ^ 

2. Sound fi]r.?!tr3.p 

-Frrt-^st V/riting (2 «™d filr-.trips, $-=0.00 
from Ed-)cat.ional Pimensions Cor'n,;'Box 
48fi, Great Neclr, r^,Y, , 11022) ,' 'A^eric-^n 
protest from Thomas Paine to Rache.1 
Carson and Dr, Martin Luther King," Jr,) 

3. Recordings 

-gaint Joan (Shaw) - Caedmon TRS - 311, 4 iptg 
q527,00 

-Syn^e . Riders to the Spa and In the Shadow 

Pf the Glen, (J. LP - SA - 7^3 ^5.95 ^ Qp. 
Spoken Arts, II50 Wilmette Ave,, Wilmette. 

G ulliver's Travel g 

la * Recordings 

-Gull i ve r > s Traye 1 s (Caedmon TG - IO99, 
1 LP $6,50) Voyage to leputa and The 
HouyhnhnmSi, 
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- GxxUivev's ^ Travel s (Cae.dipon TC - 2053f 2 LP's 
$i3.00Tr Voyage to LjJ.n.put, abridged ♦ 

-Gi 1 1 1 j. ve r * s 1 r. , The I^iodgn 1: P roposal , 

$^^,98; Al^c G^;inef!s Ro'^"*df:5. KGM Records 



II. -A, Ibsen 



A D ollys Hous e (from EBO') I 
Part I " 33 r-dnutpr>. 01.1.50 " | 

Part II - 28 niirut^r:. ffei^.OO i 



? . R>^oordirs3:s 



-An Bn^^my of _th,e JPfiopj/^, {Arr^-.ur U:ril'i^"*s 

adaptatj or; xnnl^Kjof: d'iBcnrision v/it?i 
Miller) • - Op '^dron ^ T^^S ' '^"^ 3 I'P's - 

A Dollys Hot^se (Cr-*--2-t«oii TRS - 3'^i. LP's 



Lea^n^n^^ Corp* of Am(;rjna 

95 Ken W);rray 

730^ Dlclcinson Ave. 

Conege Park, Maryland 207i|'0 



Caednion Reoordf? 
'+61 K5gbth Av^,. 
New York, \u Y. 10001 
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Encycl^ -y^edia Bt^i trrnnica ^S'Jrc . Co>-7). | 

Reni;5l Irbraryi 3 

Ref^ional I'lana^^eT; J 

James Rnaufi*h I 

North l?illn Officp • 3 

SiH.t^ 236, I 



Supplementary books in use in Durham County 
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Grade 8i 

American Folklore anu Legends 

Anna and the King of ^^^m 

The Big Wave 

A Book of Teonage Tale:: 

Buff a Ice Bill 

Cheaper By the Dozen 

Court Clown 

Davy Crockett 

Dino and Other P3ayf? 

Fifteen Mysterit^s of the Sea 

The Good Earth (AT) ' 

Goodl:>ye, Mr, Ch5;pf; 

The Illustrated Man (AT) 

Incredible Journey 

Jesse Sti^art Reader 

Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner (AT) 

Midsummer N?^ht*s Dr-'Dam 

0* Henry's Short Stories 

Old Yeller ' 

Oliver Tv/ist 

On Target 

The Outsiders * . _ 

Poe's Tales of Mystery 
Poetry I 

Reflections on the Gift of a Watermelon PickHe (Selections) 
Rush for Gold 
Sabre Jet Ace 

Scholastic Literature Units i Frontier; The Family 
Scope I Reading I 
Scopes Reading II 
Shane 

So Bi^ (AT) 
Stars in My Crovm 
Stories for Teenagers 

Stories to Remember ' 
Teenage Tale, A^B.C, 
And Then There V/ere None 



Supplementary books in use in Durham County (cont'd) 



Grade 9* 

15 American One -Act Plays 

Andromeda Strain (AT) 

Anthology of Verse by American Negroes 

The Bridge at Andau 

Bridge Ove*r the River Kwai 

The Bridges at Toko-Ri 

The Contender 

Count of Monte Cristo 

Courap'e (Scholastic Literary Unit) 

David'CoiDperfield (AT) 

Death Be Not Proud (AT) 

Hard Times 

The Heart* Is a Lonely Himter (AT)- 
The Horsemasters^ 
In Cold Blood 

Light in the Forest ^ - 

Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner 
Lost HoriJion 
The Miracle V/orker 

Moments of Decision (Scholastic Literary Unit) 
Mythology 

a' Night to Remember 
Pr5,nce and the Pauper 
Profiles in Govirage 

Requiem for a He.'^v;rweigbt and Other P3ays 

Romeo and Jul net 

The Sea Oulls Awoke Us 

Short Stories II 

Stories for Teena^^-erst Book 2 

Street Rod 

To Kill a Mocking Bird (AT) 

Turn of the Screw (AT) 

West Siae Story 

V/ord V/calth Junior 

Yow Would If You Loved Ke 
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Supplementary books in use in Durham County (cont'd) 

Grade 10« 

A Bell for Adano 
Anthology of Negro Poetry 

Best Short Stories by Negro Writers (selections) 

Best Television Plays 

Bless the Beasts and Children 

Bridge of San Luis Rey (AT) 

A Connecticut Yankee 

Darkness -at Noon (AT) 

Death Be Not Proud 

Diary of Anne Frank 

Flov/ers for Algernon 

The Good Earth 

50 Great -Short Stories 

Green Mansions 

The Hobbitt 

Idyl3s of the King 

I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings 

Illustrated Man 

I Never Promised You a Rose Garden 
A Journey of Poems 
Julius Caesar 
King and I 

A Lantern in Her Hand 
.Lilies of the Fjeld 
Lord of the Fl3.es 
Member of the V/edding 
Mj.rrors « Scholastic Unit 
Oedipus the King (AT) 
Old Pilan and the Sea 
The Pearl 

Personal Code - Scholastic Unit . 

Point of Departure 

Portrait of Jennie 

Pride and Pro,iudice 

A Raisin in the Sun 

Red Badge of Courage 

The Red\Car 

A Separate Peace 

S life's Marner 

Survival - Scholastic Unit 
Taming of the Shrev/ 
To Kill a Mockingbird 
To Sir, V/ith Love 
Twelfth Night 
Voices II 
V/alkabout 
V/illov/ Hill 



Supplementary^ books in use in Durham County (cont'd) 



Grade 11 i 

All the King's Men 

All Quiet on the Weste*^^ Front 

American Tragedy 

Anthem ^ 
Babbitt 

Best Short Stor5es by Negro Writers (seD.entlons) 

Best Television Plays (selections) 

Billy Budd and Tyvee 

Black Boy - " 

Bridge of San Lnis Rey 

The Chosen 

Contemporary American Drama 

The Crucible ^ 

The Deer slayer 

A Death in the Family 

Death of a Salesman 

East of Eden 

Ethan Frome 

Famous American Speeches 
Famous Plaj/s of the 19^0 's 
Farev/ell to Arms 

Fifty Great American Snort StorJ.os 

Four American Novels 

Four Short Novels by Melville 

G3ants in the Earth 

Go Tell It on the l^^ountain 

Grapes of Wrath 

Great American Short Stories 

The Great Ga^Jssby 

Great Modern Short Stories 

Great Tales and Poems by Edgar Allen Poe 

The Heart is a Lonely Hunter 

How Green V/as My Valley 

Huckleberry Finn 

Inherit the Wind 

In the Zcine 

The Invisible Kan 

Joy in the Morning 

The Jrnigle 

Look Homev/ardp A\ger 
Lord Jim 
Main Str^*^ . 
f'alcolm X 
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Supplementary bookn in use in Durham County, Grade 11 (cont*d) 
Moby Dick 

Kr« Clemens and Mark Twin 

Narrative of the Life of Frecerick Doi^glass 

Native Son 

No Time for Sergc^ants 

The Octopus 

Of Mice and Men , 

Only Yesterday 

Our Town 

Ox-Bow Incident 

A Pocket Book of American Short Stories 

The Reivers 

Scarlet Letter 

The Sea Wolf^ 

Six Modern American P3ays 

Spoon River Anthology 

They Shoot Horses, Don't They? 

Three Famous Short Novels 

Travels V/ith Charley 

Uncle Tom's Cah.ln 

Voices Ii 

V/alden/Civil Disobedience 
Washington Square 



Grade 12 i 

Alice in Wonderland 
Andromeda Strain 
Animal Farm 
Anouilh's Antigone 

Beov/ulf ^ _ ' " 

Brave New V/or.1d 
Brothers Karamazov 
Canterbury Tales 
Canticle for Loibowitz 

Carmen^ Columba and Selected Short Stories by Merimee 

Cry? the Beloved Country 

Cyrano de Bergerac 

Don Quixote 

Edge of Aware nesf=? 

The Pall 

Famous Plays of IQ^O's (selections) 
Par From the Madding Crowd 
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Supplementary bocks in use in Durham County, Grade 12 (cqnt^d) 

Four Come die 

Four European Plays 

Pour Major Plays by Tbsen 

Fundamentals of Research Paper 

German Stories and Tales 

Great English Short Stories 

Great Ru.ssian Plays 

Greek Drama by Ha dap 

Haiplet 

Handful of Dupt 
Heart of Darkness 

Knery V . 
Iliad 

Infernal Machine 
The Inferno 
Jane Eyre 
J. B. ' 

Johnny Got His Gun 
Joseph Andrews 
King Lear 

A Man for All Seasons 

Mayor of Casterbridga 

Mourning Becomes Electra 

Mouse that Roared 

Murder in the Cathedral 

My Fair Lady 

Mytholo^ry 

198/t 

No Exit 

Oed.ipuG Cycle 

Of Human Bondage 

One Day in the Lifo of Ivan Denisovich 

Portrait of an Artist 

Por.trait of Dorian Gray 

Paradise Lost 

Pov/er and the Glory 

St, Joan 

School for Scandal 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The Shoes of the Fisherman 
Story of Phi3.osophy 
Stranger in a Strange Land 
Taming of the Shrew' 
Three EnglD.nh Comedies 
2001 Space Odyssey 



ERIC 
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Supplementary books in use in Durham County, Grade 12 (cont'd) 

' Vicar of Wakefield 
Visit to a Small Planet 
V/uthering Heights 
Yale Shakespeare 



World Literature t . ^ 

Anna Karenina 

Anthology of Greek Drama 

As You Like rt 

Crim.e and Punishment - , _ 

David Copperfield 5 

Dialogues 'of Plato ' 

Euripides I ' ^ 

Fathers and Sons ' 
Faust (Part One) ] 
Madame Bovary I 
Oliver Tv;ist - ^ ^ 

Pere Goriot | 
Three Great Plays by Euripides | 



, Novel Course: 

Catcher in the Rye 
Doctor 7,hivago 
The Ra7iOr^s Edge 
The Stra?'?ge>^ 




SiApT)leTrenxary Paperbacks for Resource Units. 

8th C7rade 
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Black .Scenes, Alice Childress 
Ghost Sto>"ieSj F^irman 

Harlem Siimmer, Vroman 

How V/ords Ohang;c Our Jdyfi3> Little 

Mystery Stori^eSf Ovmrx 

On Two V/heels, McKay 

She V/anted, to Peadt Story of Wary McLeod B^^ thune 
Soul Brothers and Sister Iton 
Story of Phyllis Wheatley 
The Me Nobody Knows 
Time Machine, Wells 



Additional! 

Classroom Reading Clinic - Webster Division, rucGraw-Hil3 

(one for each junior high) 
Come To Your Senses t A Program in Writing Awareness - Schol; 

tic Audio-Visual Materials (one for each jtinior high) 



c 
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Supplementary Paperbacks for Resource Units 
- 9th Grade 



Now Poetry , Cutler, Hoey and others 
Reflections on a Gift of V/g.jteri!lglon Pipkle 



10th Grade 
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A Raisin in 'the 3\m 
Black Voices 
Boy Gets Gar 

The Cross and the Switchblade 
Plov;ers for Algernon 
From Ghetto to Gior.y 
Great Black Americans 
Great Black Athletes 
Harriet Tubman 
Hold Fast to Yonr Dreams 
Jnst Morgan 

Mr* and Mrs* Bo Jo Jones 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass 
Old Yeller 
Th^ Pigman 
That V/as Then, 
True Grit . 
Tuned Out 
What's It Like 
White Fanr 



Th5s Is Now 



Out There 



I 

I 

1 
1 



I 
1 



5^ 
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Supplementary Paperbacks for Resource Units 

3.1th Grade 
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Future Shock 
I Am Third 

My Darlinr, My Hamburger 
My Shadow Tt^n Far*-"- 
Of Mice and ?»en 
Peter Pan Baf 
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12th Gi-ade 

A Clockwork drana:e 

A Different Drummer 

The Butterfly Revolution 

Comedies, Aristophanes 

Future Shock 

The God That Failed 

Gulliver's Tjravels 

Looking Backward 

The Night Thoreau Sp.-nt in Jail 

Ono Flew Over the Cu.ckoo'n Nost 

Sac CO and Vanzetti 

Too Near th-c? Sun 

U+opia 

V/e 
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Procedu.res for O-^-deriiPf County Audio-Vi.sual Wnteria^^s 



HOW TO ORDER COWITY FILF^St 

Select '^our filn^s from the catalog-. Do not use 
the U.N%C, catalog in orderinv^ fi3ns frorn the 
county office! 

Mst the titles of the fiims yo-) are rGouesting-, 
i.ndicaTing the date (a F-ior.day) wh:ich ycj would 
lik^ to have th^ films del ivf>ved* Be sure to 
uidioate the date after which ^^ou cannot usft each 
::^ilrn. 

'Purn in your request to the buiidinf: Audio-Visual 
coordinator^ This is to he d-on'^^ hofore ;/ou. leave 
r^chool or) Tuesdav for delivery fix 6py^. later. 

The building; co-ordinator v/ill have your order in 
the out-^oing mil no later than V/ednecday. 

All orders v;ill be filled .in the A-V nf-f*ice and 
delivered to your school on the fol3ov;irg Mondr,y, 
Teacherrt may have full rse of ■'■he films o^-- "^^^nday,^ 
^Tuosdp^yJ V/edP''Tdr>y , and Th;/:""day.' 

Retvrn ALL (Alvgys - No Exr^ntionrO film-* to the 
bupding ^'O-ordinator prn.or to the time ;rou '^'-ave 
rjchool on Thursday afternoon, 

^^'ilms v.d].l be picked up on Friday rovning and 
vdj.l be returned to the Cnnnty Office for re-distrn 
butlon the noxt week. . - 

Overhead Transparency Service* 

The Conral Audio-Vij?rua? Office v/ill prepare in limited 
amounts transparencier> for the overhead p-^o.jector either 
of the thrr e foj.lcv/in^ pt-oces^est ' " " * 

Dry heat proo^^.^s 

V/et photocopy process 

Photo-OJ fe process 

V/hen sendT.ng in material frornvh^cV; you v/ant transparency 
made, pleano remember the foil.ov;inf^ limitations of the 
cquijvment that we usei 



1. 
3. 

6. 

7. 
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Can copy only in It I proportion 

(can neither reduce nor enlarfre) 
Can produce only "black and vmit^ pro.iected imafre • 
Can coyer no larger than a 10" x 10" area 
Allow two weeks for completion of v/ork 
Can supply no art work 

Please give the materials tht^t you went transuarencie 
made from to your buildin^r A-V co-ordinatnr. Write a note 
to accompany materials, /riving exr^licit oirf>ctn or.<J jf vqu 
require sometb5.ng; other thpn tb aimrjlo centerjnr of a" 
copy in a 10" x lo" t^pfp., ' " * 



Equipment! 

Request the follov/ing ?js you do fili^jri 
Dry r.lotmt Press 

Lonr: l^nse for Pilms'^irip pro ;l€ic tors 

Mioro'oro jector 

Opnqnn Pro^iector 

Photo-Life Machine 

Public Addresf; Srysteir (T)ortahle) 

Tahletalk (projector, f il:^is-<-r5p, and record plaver 

combination) 
Tape recorder (portable) 
'^ranPTo^renoy maker 

Vidoo-^tape (should have instruction in use of this 
before actual c3as3 vtro}; coun-^-y offj.oe is 
^lad to provide tho rncosnary inr^t-^uctl ons) 



3B2 

Bibliogra-phy o.f Professional References for the 
Teaching" of English (available through the 
County Curriculum Library) 



CurricaluTnt 

Fr- pmework for Freedom . Fairfax County Schools. Fairfax, Virinia 

Hi^h School Deva.r +rnpr^±r. of En/rlisht Guidelines 

Ideas for Teachinfr English. Grades 7-8-9 

Knudson, Selected Ob.iec tives for .the Langua.^^_Arts. 



Resource 


Bulletin 


for 


Teachers 


of En^l5sh, 


Grade 


7. 


Baltimore 


Resource 


Bulletin 


for 


Teachers 


of En/?lish, 


Grade 


8, 


Baltimore 


Resource 


Bulletin 


for 


Teachers 


of En^^lish, 


Grade 


9t 


Ba].timore 


Resource 


Bulletin 


for 


Teachers 


of En^rlishi 


Grade 


10 


, Baltimore 


Resource 


B^^lletin 


for 


Teachers 


of En^rlish, 


Grad^ 


11 


, Baltimore 



Squire, High School English I'nstruction To day 

ip.nnn student s and Their English Teachers 

Ut^ th e Down Spiral with English , Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio 

G e ne^lj 

Burton, ^^Agf^v^^T^p; Eng ;lish in Today's Hi gh Schools 
Carruthers, Bnildin ^ Better English Te sts 

College Entrance Examination Bngrd, Freedom and DisciT^line in 
English. 

End of Year Examinations in English f o^ College Bound Students 
Fowler, Tefiching Language. Compsition and L iterature 
Green, L istening and Speaking in the English Classroom 
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Bibliography of Professional Refer':^nces (cont'd) 



Hook, Tojqnjhinrr of Hj.ffrh S chool English . Jrd ed, ■ 
Loban, H^f.^^^'^P: T,flnfn3a^fi and 7.iiterature 
Tpflnhfir'a Guid e to Him SchooJL_Speech 

Wilkinson, Chan ge « A Handbo ok .f or .tl2g-g^?^ E'j^^lji^'t 
Language « 

Aprt^oac h to Teaching E nglish Dialects 
An Approach to Teaching En e ;lifjb Grammar 
An Approach to Teaching! ; English Usage 

ir.^Zir-rrig-'l^-t" Teaching the Histo ry of the English Language 
Langiia ^e Programs for the Disadvantaged 
Marckv/ardt, Linfruiatics and the -Teaching of English 
Postman, Lingi-iisticst A Revolution in Teaching 
Shane, l4.-Xlf=li23M93. 

Shanker, Semantics i tho gic J3f JVords 
Zi.iiejraj'^irejL 

Bromber/?, Ilaki.ng L iterature Lesaon3_L.ivR 
Burton , Ij.+£2::^lLril-^dJLfj}Li^ School 
GhesD.er, Role>-nlayin ^^ I'vlethork^ in t;ne._Classroom 
Decker, 10 0 Novel V/ays with Book R'^ ponhs 
Herbor, Teaching Ref'.ding in Con tent Areas 
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Bibliography of Professional Ref'^rences (cont^d) 



Jenkins on, T^ac hin^ Literatur:: in H rades , 7 th ru Q 

Mearnn, Cyeati ve Power • 

Pa5.nterf Poetry^ an d Childre n 

Rosenblatt, Lite rature as ExDloratlon 

Rya!i^ .Tea ching: the Novel 

Sebesta, Ivorv. Ayes and Peacpckf:: 

S omebody Turned on a Tar* in These Kids 

Stanford-, Theory and Pr .a ct i ce in the Teaching of Literature by 

Af y o *-Ame r i cans; 
Teaching Literat ure in Grades Ten t hro ugh Twelve 

Medial 

Kuhns, Thepi est "^hort Films for Discuss ion ♦ and Su)::"\einent One 
Schreiberf An A nnotated Li::>I; of Recordings in the Language Art s 
What ton, Th e Uses of Fi3m i n th^ Tea^^^^ of English 

WritJ.n&t 

Certner# Getting Y our Students to Write More Effectively 
Certnerj Te sted Tcnics an d Techn inuen for Imnr oyin^ Writir g; ^ 
Corbett and Tate, Teaching High School Com i position 
Corbin, The Teachin g of Writing in Our Scho ols 
Macrorie, Telli ng Writing / 
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Bibliography of Professional References (cont'd) 



Macrorie, Uptaup:ht 
Macrorie, V/y^iting'to Be Read 
Murray ^ A Writer Teac h e s Writi ng 
West, Deyelopinj R: V /riting Skills 
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